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TWO  OLD  JOHNNIES. 

BY  T.  C.  HARBAUGH. 

Again  for  us  the  bugles  play, 
Again  we  don  our  suits  of  gray— 
We're  comrades  still;  the  same  old  lines 
Seem  moving  'neath  the  crested  pines; 
I  hear  the  mad  guns'  opening  roar, 
I  see  the  foeman's  rank  once  more, 
I  hear  the  colonel's  "Charge!"  and  then 
The  onsweep  of  a  thousand  men. 

We  meet  today,  old  comrade  mine, 
Not  as  we  met  'neath  oak  and  pine; 
Hand  clasped  in  hand,  we  silent  stand, 
The  remnant  of  that  gallant  band. 
Some  comrades  dear  are  camping  ever 
Where  angels  guard  Potomac's  river, 
And  some  went  down  the  day  we  stood 
Id  Chickamauga's  fire  swept  wood. 

We  meet  beneath  the  skies  once  more, 
We  stand  together  as  of  yore; 
Our  eves  are  moist,  our  voices  low. 
I  say:  "  'Tis  Jim!"  You  cry:  "  'Tis  Joe!" 
Ah  me,  what  sacred  memories  come 
From  out  the  past  at  tap  of  drum! 
And  in  the  bugle's  stirring  strain 
We  are  not  old,  but  boys  again. 

O  comrade  mine,  the  river  flows 
Where  all  are  friends  and  none  are  foes. 
Soon  shall  break  this  earthly  spell, 
And  hear  God's  sentry:  "AH  is  well!" 
Each  year  we  spread  the  sweetest  blossoms 
Upon  the  bravest,  truest  bosoms, 
Where  sleeps  the  boys  who  formed  the  lines 
Beneath  the  cannon-shattered  pines. 

They  look  at  us  and  laugh  and  say: 

"Just  two  old  Johnny  Rebs  in  gray;" 

But,  comrade  dear,  they  can  not  know 

The  sacred  ties  that  bind  us  so; 

They  can  not  see  the  graves  that  lis 

Beneath  the  balmy  Southern  sky, 

Nor  know  how  in  the  past  we  stood 

Where  Mars  strode  through  the  wurstruck  wood. 

Ere  long  for  us  will  beat  tatto, 
As  beats  it  for  the  boys  in  blue: 
No  hatred  in  our  hearts  today, 
Although  we  wore  the  Southland's  gray; 
And  when  they  bear  me  to  my  rest, 
The  old,  torn  blouse  upon  my  breast, 
May  some  one's  mother  sweetly  say: 
""God  rest  the  one  that  sleeps  in  gray." 


PREFACE. 


This  book  lays  r.o  claim  to  originality  or  literary  merit. 
Its  purpose  is  the  preservation  of  the  names  and  deeds  of  the 
heroic  men  who  fought  for  the  South  in  the  War  Between 
the  States,  and  incidentally  to  put  in  more  endearing  form 
something  of  family  geneology  for  its  immediate  worth  and 
its  future  value.  It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  any 
country  resolves  itself  into  the  biographies  of  its  represent- 
ative citizens.  This  modest  volume  then  we  hope  will  not 
only  preserve  biography  and  family  geneology,  but  will  also 
record  history  that  might  not  be  preserved  in  any  other  way. 
It  has  been  nearly  a  half  century  since  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican wars  occurred,  and  it  is  difficult  to  collect  the  names, 
commands  and  deeds  of  our  Texan  soldiers.  Longer  delay 
can  •  only  make  the  task  harder,  so  we  attempt  this  begin- 
ning. Another  volume  may  follow  this  one  if  the  necessary 
data  and  information  can  be  secured.  We  have  labored  ear- 
nestly to  produce  a  publication  that  would  be  worthy  of  our 
brave  soldiers,  and  we  have  tried  to  portray  those  sacrifices 
and  achievements  that  may  influence  for  good  the  younger 
generations  of  our  land.  Our  hope  is  that  in  some  degree 
these  purposes  may  be  realized. 
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Texans    Who    Wore    the    Gray. 


ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  born  in  Mason  County,  Ken- 
tucky, Feb.  3,  1803.  He  obtained  his  literary  education  at 
Transylvania  University,  and  was  graduated,  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  June  1826,  being 
number  eight  in  a  brilliant  class  of  which  Jefferson  Davis 
was  a  member.  He  was  assigned  as  second  lieutenant  of  the 
2nd  infantry,  transferred  to  the  6th  infantry  in  1827,  was 
regimental  adjutant  from  1828  to  1832,  and  participated 
throughout  the  Black  Hawk  war  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
Atkinson.  Owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife  who  died 
the  following  year,  he  in  1834  resigned  from  the  army  and 
engaged  in  farming  until  May  1836  when  he  came  to  the 
Republic  of  Texas  and  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
army.  His  merit  soon  brought  him  promotion,  and  he  was 
by  Gen.  Thos.  J.  Rusk  made  adjutant-general  of  the  Army 
of  Texas,  and  not  long  after  chosen  senior  brigadier-general 
and  chief  commander  of  the  army  in  the  place  of  Gen.  Felix 
Huston  then  in  command  of  the  forces  and  a  disappointed 
competitor  for  the  place.  In  the  duel  which  followed  John- 
ston was  seriously  wounded.  In  1838  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  War  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  In  1839  he  led  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  hostile  Cherokee  Indians,  and  in  a  battle  on 
the  Neches  defeated  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
After  Texas  had  been  annexed  to  the  union  and  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  broke  out  he  organ- 
ized a  regiment,  the  1st  Texas  Riflles,  and  hastened  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  He  was  distinguished  in  various  battles,  es- 
pecially at  Monterey,  where  he  had   three   horses   shot  from 


mder  him.    He  returned  now  to  his  Texas  plantation  and 

;he  care  of  his  family,  where  he   remained   until   1849  when 

vithout  his  knowledge  he  was  appointed  by  President   Zach- 

iry  Taylor  to  be  paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  Army  with  the  rank 

)f  major.  Six  years  later  President  Franklin  Pierce  appointed 

iim  colonel  of  the  2nd  cavalry,  a  new  regiment,    and  he  was 

assigned  to  the  command  of  the  department  of  Texas   where 

ne  remained  until  1857  when  he  was   put  in   command  of  an 

Expedition  to  Utah  to  force  the  Mormons  to  submit  to  the 

iaws  of  the  United  States  Government.     He  overcame  great 

difficulties  and  showed  such  ability  and  tact  in   the    delicate 

mission  that  he   was  made   brevet   Brigadier-General  in  the 

U.  S.  Army.     When  the  war  between  the   States   broke   out 

Gen.    Johnston   was  in  command   of   the   department  of  the 

Pacific.     When    he   received   the   news  ef   the  secession  of 

Texas  he   resigned   his   commission,    and   made   his  way  by 

land  to   Richmond,    Va.,    reaching  there  in  September.     He 

had  a  cordial  reception,  was  made  a  full  general  and  assigned 

to  the  command  of  the   department   of  the   West,    in  which 

post  he  rendered  heroic  service  to  the  Confederacy.     He  fell 

"on  the  field  of  glory"  at  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862,  while  leading 

a   desperate   charge   to  victory.     There   are   many   military 

critics  and  world  famed  soldiers  who  endorse  the   opinion  of 

President  Jefferson   Davis   that  he  was  the  greatest  general 

whom  the  war  produced.     Gen.    Johnston    had   many   times 

expressed  the  wish  to  be  buried  in  Texas,  and  so  his  remains 

are  interred  in  the  State  Cemetery   in   Austin  and  above  his 

grave  Texas  has  placed  the   exquisite   recumbent   statue    by 

the   Texan   sculpturess   Elizabeth  Ney.     Gen.  Johnston  was 

married   in   1829  to   Miss   Henrietta   Preston.      Their   son, 

William  Preston  Johnston,  graduated  from  Yale  in  1852;  was 

aid-de-camp  to  Jefferson  Davis  throughout   the   whole   war; 

professor  of   history   and   literature  at   Washington  and  Lee 

University  (under  presidency  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee)    and   from 

1880  until  his  death  July  16,  1899  was  president  of  Tulane 

University  in  New  Orleans. 


R.  E.  B.  BAYLOR. 

R.  E.  B.  Baylor,  of  Independence,  was  born   in  the  state 
of  Kentucky   in    the   year   1793.     He   had   the  prestige  of  a 


distinguished  family.  His  father,  Walker  Baylor,  command- 
ed General  Washington's  life-guard  at  the  battle  of  German- 
town.  His  mother  was  Jane  Bledsoe,  sister  of  the  celebrated 
Jesse  Bledsoe  of  the  Kentucky  bar. 

CoL  R.  E.  B.  Baylor  himself  had  the  advantage  of  a 
military  record.  He  was  with  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison  (after- 
wards president  of  the  United  States)  in  the  Northwest, 
fought  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  and  was  present  at 
the  death  of  Tecumseh.  In  the  year  1S19  he  was  a  member 
■of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  but  soon  thereafter  removed  to 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  where  he  soon  attained  fame  as  a  lawyer. 
When  Lafayette  on  his  last  tour  of  America  visited  Alabama 
young  Baylor  was  of  the  reception  committee  that  officially 
welcomed  him  to  Catawba  then  the  seat  of  the  government. 
Gen.  Lafayette  was  a  warm  friend  of  Col.  Baylor's  father 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1829  Col.  Baylor  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  made  an  enviable  reputation  in  that 
body.  In  1839  he  removed  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and 
from  1841  until  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  union  was  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  of  1845  that  framed  the  first  Constitution  of  the 
state.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  court  thereafter  for  many 
years  and  was  also  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Independence, 
Texas,  in  December  1872,  and  the  Baptists  have  perpetuated 
his  name  and  fame  by  "Baylor  University"  called  in  his 
honor.  Col.  Baylor  served  the  Confederacy  in  both  the 
military  and  civil  departments,  and  was  devoted  to  the  cause. 


JOHN  W.  DARNALL. 

John  Wright  Darnali,  born  in  Arkansas,  August  16, 
1845;  died  in  Texas  August  14,  1902.  Enlisted  May  24,  1861 
■at  Fort  Washington,  Choctaw  Nation,  in  the  Trans-Mississip- 
pi Department  in  Capt  Dan  Waiters'  company  I,  of  Gem 
Cooper's  body  guard  and  served  through  the  war,  until  dis- 
charged at  Hempstead,  Texas,  in  May  1865.  Young  Darnali 
displayed  that  heroic  devotion  to  a  just  cause,  participating 
in  the  various  campaigns  in  which  his  command  followed  in 
the  war  between  the  States.  After  peace  was  restored  he 
made  a  good  and  leading  citizen  in  building  up  the  waste 
placos  of  his  native  Southland 


A.  C.  IRVINE. 


. 


COL.  A.   C.   IRVINE. 

the   following  battles:    Oak 

thence   crossed  the   Mississippi 

Price,  at  Farmington,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Holly  Springs, 


Adam  C.  Irvine,  of  Gaines- 
ville, Texas,  is  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  removed  to  Texas 
in  1858,  and  settled  in  Tyler. 
He  enlisted  at  Tyler,  Texas, 
in  Company  K,  3rd  Texas 
Cavalry,  and  served  four  years 
with  great  gallantry.  He  was 
with  Whitfield,  Ross,  W.  H. 
Jackson  and  Forrest.  He  was 
First  Lieutenant  of  his  com- 
pany and  sustained  the  good 
reputation  of  being  always 
ready  for  active  duty. 

Col.    Irvine     participated  in 
Hills,    Mo.,    Pea  Ridge,  Ark., 

river  .  with   Van   Dorn   and 
Thomp- 


son's Station,  Term.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Rome  and  Jonesboro, 
Ga.,  and  many  other  lesser  engagements.  He  was  with  Gen. 
Joe  Johnston  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta;  with  Hood  in  Tenn- 
essee and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  fated  battle  of 
Franklin.  Fought  around  Mobile  and  with  Forest  at  Mur- 
fesboro  where  a  supply  train  was  captured  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners.  He  was  a  dashing  cavalry  officer 
in  Ross  Texas  brigade. 

He  is  a  leading  business  man  of  Gainesville,  and  has  the 
distinction  of  being  Quarter  Master  General  on  the  staff  of 
Major  General  V.  Y.  Cook  commanding  3rd  Division  Forrest's 
Cavalry  Corps,  U.  C.  V.  He  was  noted  in  war  as  a  gallant 
officer,  in  peace  as  a  leading  citizen  of  his  state  in  business 
affairs.  Col.  Irvine  married  Miss  Mary  F.  Moss,  of  Ten- 
nessee. They  have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Annie  Will  Irvine 
Scott.  Was  the  son  of  Rev.  A.  G.  and  Mrs.  Ann  Howell 
Irvine,  who  removed  to  Texas  from  Kentucky. 

Before  he  reached  manhood  Col.  Irvine  served  as  a  Texas 
Ranger  in  1859  and  60  in  the  company  of  Col.  Jno.  S.  Ford, 
on  the  Rio  Grande  River.  This  active  frontier  service  was 
during  the  raides  into  Texas  by  the  Mexican  bandit  Cortena. 
Always  ready  to  defend  a  just  cause  in  war  or  peace. 


J.  A.  TEMPLETON. 


y  ■•*:_  "—    -  - 
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John  Allen  Templeton  of  Jack- 
sonville, Texas,  a  .  veteran  of 
Ector's  Brigade  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee.  Born  in  Benton 
County.  Ark.,  Dec,  15,  1844. 
His  father's  family  moved  to 
Texas  in  June  184G,  and  settled 
in  Cherokee  County  near  what 
became  the  site  of  Jacksonville 
in  1848.  Comrade  Templeton 
was  reared  upon  the  farm  until 
the  beginning  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States.  Enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Capt.  R.  B.  Martin's 
Company,  "The  Cherokee  Cavalry,"  in  September  1861, 
which  was  designated  as  company  "I"  10th  Texas  Cavalry, 
C.  S.  A.,  Col.  M.  F.  Locke  commanding.  Saw  service 
specially  in  Northeast  Arkansas  until  March  1862  when  the 
regiment  was  dismounted  and  crossed  the  Mississippi 
River  with  the  armies  of  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dorn. 
Reached  Corinth,  Miss.,  in  April  1862.  Participated  in  the 
battle  of  Farmington  and  other  army  movements  around 
Corinth  until  the  evacuation  by  Gen.  Beauregard  May  29, 
1862.  Army  fell  back  to  Tupelo,  the  new  base  of  operations, 
was  transferred  to  the  department  of  East  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga;  was  with  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  in  the  famous 
campaign  in  Kentucky  in  the  Fall  of  1862.  Participated  in 
the  various  battles  and  skirmishes,  including  the  battle  of 
Perryville,  Ky.,  Octobers,  1862.  Was  with  Douglas'  Texas 
Battery  as  a  detail  during  the  battle  of  Murfresboro,  Tenn. 
Later  in  the  campaign  around  Vicksburg,  Big  Black  and 
Jackson  Miss.,  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  June  and 
July  1863.  Thence  with  the  re-inforcements  to  Gen.  Bragg 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  Ga.,  with  four  other  members  of  company  I,  10th 
Texas,  John  H.  Burk,  C.  C.  Odom,  Geo.  Egbert  and  Moses 
Walters.  Taken  North  to  prison,  was  in  the  Zollicoffer 
House  disaster  at  Nashville  abouc  the  first  of  October  1863, 
in  which  about  fourteen  prisoners  lost  their  lives  outright, 
and  near  one   hundred   wounded.     Reached   Camp  Douglas, 
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111.,  October  4,  1863,  and  endured  the  hardships  of  prison 
life  in  Camp  Douglas  nineteen  months  until  the  4th  of  May 
1865,  when  bidding  prison  farewell,  was  exchanged  at  the 
mouth  of  Red  River  May  26,  1865,  the  last  personal  exchange 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Confederate  States.  Reached  home 
June  5,  1865. 

Comrade  Templeton  married  Miss  Adelia  Fuller,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  J.  B.  Fuller,  of  Jacksonuille,  Texas,  January  20, 
1876.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Sid  S.  Johnson,  command- 
ing the  Texas  brigade,  Forrest's  Cavalry  Corps,  U.  C.  V., 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  also  secretary  of  Ector's  Brigade 
of  1st  Division  of  Texas  U.  C.  V.  A  gallant  Confederate 
soldier,  a  leading  business  man  of  Texas,  he  has  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  life  in  all  lines. 


BENJAMIN  W.  ELLISON. 

B.  W.  Ellison  was  born  in  McMinn  County,  Tennessee, 
Feb.,  5,  1835.  Enlisted  in  the  3rd  Tennessee  regiment  of 
infantry  early  in  the  war  between  the  States.  Emmigrated 
to  Texas  in  1880  and  died  in  Tyler,  Texas,  March  6,  1906. 
He  was  highly  complimeted  in  special  order  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Pemberton  for  assisting  in  capturing  the  flag  ship 
"Hartford"  and  an  iron  clad  "Albatross"  on  the  morning  of 
March  31,  1863,  below  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  was  granted  a 
sixty  day  furlough  for  his  gallantry  and  daring.  He  was 
noted  as  a  soldier  who  performed  his  duties  with  earnestness 
and  promptness.  He  was  captured  after  this  and  released 
from  the  Federal  prison  as  a  paroled  soldier,  June  10,  1865. 
Always  true  to  the  South.  He  married  Miss  Nancy  Hope 
May  17,  1866.     His  widow  now  resides  in  Tyler. 

ELEF  ALBERTSON. 
.  Elef  Albertson  is  a  native  of  Norway,  born  Dec.  16, 
1845.  Emmigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Tyler,  Texas, 
August  1,  1858.  Enlisted  in  company  C,  20th  Texas  cavalry 
in  1862,  and  was  with  his  command  until  the  surrender  in 
1865,  being  always  ready  for  duty  as  a  soldier  during  the. 
campaigns  in  which  his  regiment  participated.  On  Nov.  19, 
1868,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Halverson,  of  Prairie- 
ville,  Kaufman  county,  Texas.  He  is  a  leading  merchant  of 
Tyler  at  this  writing,  and  enjoys  the  public  confidence  for 
for  his  sterling  qualities  and  good  citizenship. 
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JOHN  J.  FELPS. 


mm  John  J. 


Felps  is  a  Tennessian 
by  birth.  Born  in  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty December  11,  1842,  and  re- 
moved to  Texas  in  1849.  En- 
listed in  Company  C,  3rd  Texas 
Cavalry  in  June  1861.  First  saw- 
service  in  Missouri,  participating 
in  the  battles  of  Elk  Horn,  Ark. , 
Oak  Hills,  Mo. ,  and  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
was  in  the  battles  of  Iuka,  Cor- 
inth, Holly  Springs  and  Jackson 
Miss.,  Thompson's  Station  Tenn. 
with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in 
the  Georgia  campaign,  and  with 
john  J.  felps.  Hood  at    Franklin.       He  was  se- 

verely wounded  in  the  hip  at  Iuka,  was  captured  and  made  a 
prisoner  for  one  month,  but  on  his  recovery  was  again  with 
his  command  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Major  Felps  was  a 
gallant  soldier,  coming  up  to  the  standard  with  a  full  meas- 
ure. He  is  a  prominent  business  man  of  his  community,  be- 
ing in  the  real  estate  business,  and  also  a  farmer.  He  is  a 
leading  member  of  Jas.  A.  J.  Barker  Camp  and  occupies  the 
position  of  Commander.  He  is  also  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  V. 
Y.  Cook,  commanding  the  3rd  division  of  Forrest's  Cavalry 
Corps,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  is  the  son  of  Britton  and 
Angeline  Felps,  earl}'-  settlers  in  Cherokee  County,  Texas. 
He  is  a  man  of  fine  education  and  sterling  worth  and  one  of 
the  foremost  citizens  of  his  home  city.  He  served  with 
Ross,  Gen.  Win.  H.  Jackson  and  Forrest,  doing  service 
from  start  to  finish.     Post  office,  Jacksonville,  Texas. 


JOHN  L.  PEACOCK. 
John  L.  Peacock  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  born  August  31, 
1836,  removed  to  Navarro  county,  but  settled  in  Smith  coun- 
ty in  1880.  He  enlisted  in  Company  C,  59th  Georgia  regi- 
ment in  1862.  Served  through  the  war  in  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill's  corps.  Surrendered  at  Kingston, 
North  Carolina.  Was  wounded  at  second  battle  of  Manasas 
and  at  the  Seven  Pines  was  seriously  v\  ounded.  He  married 
Miss  Vitilla  Spriller.     Post  office  address  Tyler,  Texas. 
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BEN  A.  LONG. 

Ben  A.  Long,  of  Bullard,   Tex- 
as, enlisted  at  Larissa,  Texas,  in 
Company  C,  3rd  Texas   Cavalry, 
and  served  four  years.     His  first 
service   in    battle    was    at    Oak 
Hills,    Mo.,    Elk    Horn  Tavern, 
Ark.,  and  in  fighting  the  Indians 
at  Chustenahlla,  where  his  horse 
was  killed  in  the  cavalry  charge. 
Transferred   East   of  the  Missis- 
sippi with  Van   Dorn   and   Price 
he  was  with  Whitfield,  Ross  and 
Jackson's  cavalry    division,    and 
I  bore    himself    as  a    true  knight. 
I  He.  was  in   the  battles  of  Farm- 
\  ington,    Iuka,      Corinth,      Holly 
Springs,      Thompson's     Station, 
Vicksburg,      Yazoo     City,    with 
Johnston  in  the  Georgia  campaign,  and  with  Hood  at  Frank- 
lin.    He  was  with  Ross  in  the  gallant  service  of  that  dashing 
brigade  commander. 

Ben  A.  Long  is  a  native  Texan,  born  in  Nacogdoches 
county,  August  31,  1838,  and  removed  to  Cherokee  county  in 
1856.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Long,  pioneer 
settlers  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  He  married  Mrs. 
Bettie  Petree  Ledbetter.  He  is  a  good  citizen,  and  bears 
his  proportional  part  of  good  citizenship  with  fidelity  to 
every  trust  imposed.  Like  a  good  Confederate  soldier,  he 
makes  a  good  citizen.  He  was  a  private  soldier  and  linked 
his  name  with  Confederate  historv. 


W.  L.  CABELL. 

William  L.  Cabell,  of  Dallas,  was  born  in  Danville,  Vir- 
ginia, Jan.  1,  1827.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
State  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1850,  and  assigned 
as  second  lieutenant  of  the  7th  infantry.  He  became  first 
lieutenant  in  1855,  and  three  years  later  was  made  captain. 
He  was  in  several  engagements  against  the  Indians.  In  1861 
he  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  army,  and  April  21,  President 
Jefferson  Davis  commissioned  him  Major  in  the  Confederate 
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army.  He  served  on  the  staffs  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
•and  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  He  was  promoted  Lieut- 
Col,  and  then  Colonel  under  Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1862  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-general  of  Cav- 
alry, and  was  in  more  than  thirty  battles,  distinguishing  him- 
self for  gallantry  and  skill.  After  the  war  he  worked  as  a 
civil  engineer,  and  while  thus  engaged  studied  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868  and  begun  practice  in  Fort  Smith 
Arkansas.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Arkansas  State  delega- 
tion to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  1872.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  removed  to  Dallas  where  he  has  resided 
continuously.  He  has  several  times  been  mayor  of  Dallas, 
and  has  held  other  offices  of  honor  and  merit  in  Texas.  He 
has  been,  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  the  commander  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  De- 
partment. Gen.  Cabell  recently  celebrated  his  eightieth 
birthday  at  his  home  in  Dallas.  His  son,  Ben  E.  Cabell,  has 
been  twice  mayor  of  Dallas;  another  son,  Duvall  Cabell,  is  a 
captain  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  his  gifted  daughter,  Mrs. 
Kate  Cabell  Currie  has  been  the  National  head  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacv. 


H.  F.   McDOUGAL. 

Henry  F.  McDougal  was  born  in  Lauderdale  county, 
Ala.,  Nov.,  20,  1842,  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1846  with  his 
father's  family,  Joseph  and  Mira  McDougal.  In  June  1861 
enlisted  in  company  K,  3rd  Texas  Cavalry  and  served  gal- 
lantly through  the  war  until  the  surrender.  He  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hills,  Mo.,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Ark., 
thence  with  his  command  East  of  the  Mississippi  Fiver.  He 
was  at  Farmington,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Thompson's  Station, 
Franklin,  and  with  the  campaigns  under  Beauregard,  Joseph 
E.  Johnston.  Bragg,  Hood  and  Forrest.  He  belonged  to 
Ross'  Texas  Brigade,  W.  H.  Jackson's  division  and  won  the 
commendation  of  his  officers  and  comrades  for  his  great  gal- 
lantry and  bravery.  He  was  a  model  soldier.  He  married 
Miss  Mary  E.  Thompson,  and  has  one  son,  H.  A.  McDougal, 
business  manager  of  the  Baptist  Standard-Herald,  at  Dal- 
las, Texas.  Henry  F.  McDougal  was  killed  by  the  saws  of 
his  gin  in  1873.  He  was  a  popular  man,  and  his  untimely 
death  greatly  regretted. 
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0.  ME.    ROBERTS. 

Oran  M.  Roberts,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Laurens  district, 
South  Carolina,  July  9,  1815.  He  was  graduated  in  1836  from 
the  University  of    Alabama,  studied  law  under  Chief  Justice 
William  P.  Chilton  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  September 
1837.     He  located  in  Ashville,  Ala. ,  and  was   chosen    colonel 
of  the  county  regiment,  and  a  representative  in  the  State  leg- 
islature. In    1841  he  removed  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  loca- 
ting in  San  Augustine.  He  rapidly  attained  success  at  the  bar. 
Feb.,  1844  President   Sam  Houston  appointed   him     district 
attorney  and  when  Texas  became  a  state  in   the   Union   the 
first    governor,  J.    Pinckney    Henderson,    reappointed   Mr. 
Roberts.     In  1857  he  was  appointed  as    associate    justice   of 
the  Texas  Supreme  Court.     He  was   by   acclamation   chosen 
president  of  the  Secession  Convention  in  1861.     On   the   out- 
break of  the  war  he  raised  the  11th  Texas  Infantry  of  which 
he  was  elected  colonel.     He  made  a  gallant   and   daring   sol- 
dier.    In  August  1864  while  with  his  command  at   the   front 
he  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  Texas  Supreme  Court  and 
moved  to  Tyler.     In  1865  under  reconstruction   measures   he 
was  displaced  by  the  Federal  authorities.     The  same  year  he 
was    elected    from  Smith    county  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  was  made  chairman  of  its  judiciary    committee. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  elected   United    States   Senator, 
but  was  not    permitted   to  take  his  seat.     In  1874  he   again 
became  chief  justice.     In  1878  was  elected  Governor  of  Tex- 
as and  re-elected  two  years  later.     In  1883  yielding  to   state- 
wide demand  he  accepted  the  law  professorship  in   the   Un- 
iversity of    Texas    which  he   held   ten  years.     Gov.  Roberts 
was  the  author  of  many  books,  was  a  great  scholar,    lawyer, 
soldier  and  statesman.     He  died  May  19,  1897,  and  lies   bur- 
ied in  Austin. 

JAMES  WILBORN  PERRY. 

J.  Wilborn  Perry  is  a  native  of  Pickens  district  South 
Carolina,  born  May  25,  1825.  Removed  to  Texas  in  1853  and 
settled  near  Tyler,  Texas.  Joined  company  H,  3rd  Texas 
Cavalry  in  1881.  Discharged  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  in  1862,  and 
the  same  year  joined  Tranham's  South  Carolina  Volunteers 
and  served  in  Virginia  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Surrender- 
ed in  1865  and  returned  to  Texas.  He  has  been  a  farmer  and 
a  man  of  good  influence.     Post  office  address,  Tyler,    Texas. 
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BRYAN  MARSH. 

Bryan  Marsh,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Alabama  and  was 
educated  in  that  state.  He  removed  with  his  parents  in  1854 
to  Texas,  locating-  in  Smith  county  near  the  city  of  Tyler, 
and  became  a  prosperous  planter.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1861  he  promptly  enlisted  as  a  private  in  company  C, 
17th  Texas  Infantry.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  be  captain, 
and  a  year  later  was  made  colonel  in  Grandbury's  brigade. 
He  was  captured  with  his  command  at  Fort  Donaldson,  and 
spent  several  months  in  prison  (with  his  comrade  Roger  G. 
Mills)  before  his  exchange.  He  participated  in  all  the  cam- 
|  paigns  of  his  brigade  up  to  the  time  of  the  loss  of   his   right 

arm  in  front  of  Atlanta.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  return- 
ed to  duty  with  his  command,  serving  until  the  surrender. 
Col.  Marsh  was  beloved  by  his  men  for  his  courage  and  dar- 
ing. No  braver  man  drew  sword  in  the  Confederate  cause. 
Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  nominated  for 
Brigadier-General,  but  hostilities  ceased  before  his  commis- 
sion reached  him,  although  he  was  placed  in  command  of  his 
brigade.  After  the  war  Col.  Marsh  engaged  in  business 
with  success,  but  was  soon  called  by  the  people  to  the  office 
of  Sheriff  of  Smith  county,  serving  by  re-election  for  twenty 
years.  Col.  Marsh  married  first  Miss  Mittie  Shuart,  by 
whom  he  had  one  child,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Marsh,  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Texas.  By  his  second  wife,  Miss  Lucy 
Portis,  he  had  two  daughters.  Mittie  and  Mary.  Col.  Marsh 
died  in  1901,  and  is  buried  in  Oakwood  cemetery  in  Tyler. 


LUCIUS  A.  ALEXANDER. 

Lucius  A.  Alexander  entered  the  service  from  Smith 
county  in  June,  1861,  in  company  K,  3rd  Texas  cavalry. 
Born  in  Maury  county  Tennessee,  in  1832.  His  parents, 
Silas  and  Mary  Alexander,  of  Maury  county  Tennessee  re- 
moved to  Texas  in  1840  and  settled  in  Jamestown  in  Smith 
coynty  in  1852.  Young  Alexander  was  in  the  battles  of 
Oak  Hills,  Mo.,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Ark.,  Farmington,  Tenn., 
and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Iuka,  Miss.,  in  1862.  He  fell 
in  front  of  an  Ohio  battery  that  the  brigade  captured  in  a 
charge.  He  was  an  educated  young  man,  loyal  to  the 
South,  to  her  history  and  traditions,  and  gave  up  a  useful 
life  in  the  cause  for  which  the  Southland  fought. 
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E.  H.  W.  PARKER. 


until 
1865. 
com- 


E.  H.  W.  Parker  was  born 
Feb.,  9,  1842,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  settled  in  Rusk 
county,  Texas  in  December. 
1851.  Enlisted  in  company  A, 
17th  Texas  Cavalry,  at  James- 
town, Texas,  and  served  three 
and  a  half  years  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  department  with 
distinguished  gallantry 
the  surrender  in  May 
He  escaped  when  his 
mand  surrendered  at  Arkansas 
Post  on  January  11,  1863,  but 
enough  of  his  command  es- 
caped to  make  up  eight  companies  in  its  reorganization, 
known  as  the  17th  Texas  Consolidated  regiment.  He  parti- 
cipated in  the  following  battles:  Arkansas  Post,  Ark., 
Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill,  Marksville  and  Yellow  Bayou,  and 
was  in  the  campaigns  of  his  command  until  the  surrender 
in  May  1865.  In  July  1863,  young  Parker  was  made  ensign 
of  his  regiment  and  gallantly  carried  the  flag  to  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  now  has  in  his  possession  the  same  flag  and 
proposes  to  hand  it  down  to  his  children  when  he  is  called  to 
the  final  roll  call  on  high.  Rev.  Parker  is  a  prominent  Bap- 
tist minister  and  has  served  many  important  charges  with 
piety  and  great  ability.  In  January  25,  1866,,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  M.  A.  Little,  whose  father  died  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  in  1862.  He  has  three  children.  Wm.  H.  Parker  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  is  a  son. 


JAMES  W.  LONG. 

James  W  Long,  born  in  the  State  of  Georgia  16th  day 
of  September  1846.  Removed  to  Texas  in  1852.  Enlisted  in 
company  K,  5th  Texas  cavalry,  Tom  Green's  old  regiment, 
at  Weatherford,  Texas.  Was  with  Gen.  Tom  Green's  brigade 
in  the  campaigns,  and  with  Gen.  Green  when  he  was  killed. 
His  first  brigade  commander  was  Gen.  Sibly.  In  Dec.  16, 
1881  he  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  McCormick.  Post  office, 
Tyler,  Texas. 
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HENRY  CLAY  COOKE. 
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Born  June  10,  1845,  at 
Eutaw.  Greene  county,  Alaba- 
bama.  His  parents  were  Will- 
iam Allen  Cooke  and  Eliza- 
beth Cooke.  They  were  Vir- 
ginians but  moved  to  Alabama 
about  1840.  H.  C.  Cooke  vol- 
unteered and  was  enlisted  in 
company  K,  11th  Alabama  in- 
fantry, in  May,  1861.  His 
regiment  formed  a  part  of 
Wilcox's  Alabama  Brigade. 
He  was  not  quite  sixteen  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
service  and  was  the  smallest 
soldier  in  his  regiment.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Seven  Pines,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  An- 
tietam  or  Sharpsburg,  and  Fredricksburg.  A  spell  of  fever 
prevented  him  from  participating  in  the  seven  days  fighting 
around  Richmond.  At  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  the  color 
bearer  of  his  regiment  was  shot  down.  The  Colonel  of  the 
regiment,  Saunders,  asked  for  some  one  to  volunteer  to  take 
the  colors.  He  offered  to  carry  them,  and  did  so  'till  a  shell 
shattered  his  right  hand  on  the  13th  day  of  September,  1862, 
at  Frederickburg.  After  two  months  in  the  3rd  Alabama 
Hospital,  in  Richmond,  he  was  f urloughed  and  returned  to 
Marion,  Alabama,  where  his  parents  then  lived.  He  had  his 
furlough  extended  from  time  to  time  and  attended  a  country 
school,  as  his  education  up  to  that  date  was  limited.^  In  1864 
he  returned  to  Richmond  and  was  honorably  discharged. 

After  the  war  he  attended  Howard  College,  at  Marion, 
Alabama,  teaching  school  in  vacation  to  defray  his  expenses. 
He  graduated  in  1868  and  continued  to  teach  for  a  couple  of 
years,  when  he  took  editorial  charge  of  the  "Marion  Com- 
monwealth," Marion,  Alabama,  which  he  edited  for  two 
years  during  the  terrors  of  reconstruction.  In  the  fall  of 
1874  came  to  Texas,  locating  teraporainly  at  Bastrop,  where 
he  taught  in  the  Centenary  College.  In  1876  he  moved  to 
Kimball,  Bosque  county,  where  he  taught  successfully  for 
five  years.     On   April    24,    1877,    he   married  Miss  Fannie  I. 
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Milner.  a  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Milner,  a  prominent  physi- 
cian and  planter  of  Freestone  county,  Texas.  In  188G  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  elected  county  clerk  of  Bosque 
county,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  three  consecutive 
terms,  declining  to  ask  for  a  fourth  term.  He  was  after- 
wards elected  County  Judge  of  Bosque  county,  and  served 
one  term.  In  1900  he  moved  to  Tyler,  Smith  county,  Texas, 
and  bought  the  Daily  Democrat-Reporter,  tlfe  oldest  paper 
in  East  Texas.  He  edited  the  Democrat-Reporter  for  five 
years,  finally  selling  the  plant  and  removing  to  Dallas,  where 
he  accepted  a  position  as  Commercial  Editor  of  the  Dallas 
Daily  Times- Herald. 


MACK  MURRAY. 

Mack  Murray,  one  of  John  H.  Morgan's  men,  was  born 
near  Edenburg,  Scotland,  Feb.,  13.1843.  Moved  to  Ken- 
tucky in  September,  1844.  Enlisted  in  1861  in  John  H.  Mor- 
gan's cavalry  in  the  month  of  July.  He  was  made  a  prison- 
er and  kept  at  Indianapolis  for  nine  months,  until  he  made 
his  escape.  In  1865  he  settled  in  Navarro  county,  remain- 
ing there  for  ten  years  until  his  removal  to  Tyler,  where  he 
has  been  a  citizen  ever  since.  He  was  one  of  Morgan's  bold 
riders,  just  such  as  gave  that  dashing  cavalry  commander 
a  historic  name  for  gallantry. 


S.  W.  T.  LANHAM. 

S.  W.  T.  Lanham,  of  Weatherford,  was  born  in  Spartan- 
burg district,  South  Carolina,  July  4,  1846.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  the  States  interrupted  his  studies, 
and  after  a  common  school  education  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate army  joining  company  K,  3rd  South  Carolina,  Kershaws 
brigade.  His  service  was  principally  in  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia.  He  also  served  in  Tennessee  and  North  and 
South  Carolina,  surrendering  with  his  command  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  He  was  a  private  until  near  the  close  of  the 
war  when  he  became  second  sergeant  of  his  company.  In 
1866  he  removed  to'  Texas,  and  after  teaching  school  for  a 
time  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868.  He 
was  district  attorney  for  five  years,  a    member   of    congress 
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for  nearly  sixteen  years,  and  Governor  of  Texas  for  four 
years.  He  is  one  of  the  most  finished  orators  in  the  state, 
and  as  governor  displayed  highest  executive  ability.  Gov. 
Lanham  was  married  Sept.,  4,  1866,  to  Miss  Sallie  B.  Ming, 
of  Union  county,  S.  C,  and  has  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 


Wm.  BONNER. 

William  Bonner,  born  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  June  3, 
1837.  Emmigrated  to  Texas  with  his  father's  family,-  Beck- 
ham Bonner,  in  1840.  Killed  in  the  battle  of  Iuka,  Miss.,  in 
1862.  He  enlisted  in  Company  K,  3rd  Texas  Cavalry  in 
June  1861  from  Tyler,  Texas.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Oak  Hills  Mo.,  Chustenallah,  I.  T.,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Ark., 
Farmington  Term.,  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Iuka,  Miss. 
He  was  the  color  bearer  of  the  regiment  and  was  killed  in  a 
few  feet  of  a  Federal  battery,  dying  with  the  Confederate 
flag  in  his  hands.  He  was  a  bright  young  man  and  a  gallant 
soldier.  

K.  M.  YAN  ZANDT. 

K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Tenn., 
Nov.  7,  1836.  His  father,  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  of  Harrison 
County,  was  a  member  of  congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
in  1840-42,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  by  President  Sam 
Houston  to  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Texas  re- 
public to  the  United  States  remaining  in  Washington  until 
the  treaty  of  annexation  was  negotiated  when  he  returned  to 
Texas  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Marshall.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  first  con- 
stitution for  the  state  of  Texas  in  1845,  and  he  died  in  Hous- 
ton in  1874  while  a  candidate  for  governor.  K.  M.  Van 
Zandt  was  reared  in  Marshall,  Texas,  and  was  graduated 
from  Franklin  College,  Tenn.,  in  1854.  Four  years  later  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Marshall.  In  1861  when  the  war  began  he  organized  and 
was  elected  captain  of  a  company  that  became  a  part  of  the 
7th  Texas  infantry.  He  was  promoted  tomiajor  of  his  regi- 
ment m  Jan.  1863.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Fort 
Donalson,    Port  Hudson,   Raymond,  Miss.,  Jackson,    Chicka- 
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mauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  numerous  smaller  engage- 
ments. He  was  surrendered  with  his  command  at  Fort 
Donalson,  Feb.  16,  1862,  and  was  a  prisoner  for  seven 
months  at  Camp  Chase  and  Johnson's  Island,  and  was  ex- 
changed at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  in  Sept.  1862.  When  he  left 
the  army  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  not  a  dollar.  Re- 
moving now  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  he  began  merchandising 
and  was  quite  successful.  In  1874  he  entered  the  banking 
business  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  been  esteemed  one  of 
the  brainiest  financiers  in  Texas.  He  has  ever  been  a  tower 
of  strength  to  his  home  town.  In  politics  Gen.  Van  Zandt 
is  a  democrat,  and  he  represented  in  the  18th  legislature  in 
1873  the  counties  of  Dallas,  Collin  and  Tarrant.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1856  in  Harrison  county  to  Miss  Minerva  Peete  and 
by  her  had  three  children,  the  oldest  child,  Florence  married 
Hon.  Hyde  Jennings,  of  Forth  Worth.  In  1869  he  married 
Miss  Mattie  Peete,  sister  of  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
five  children.  He  has  for  many  years  been  Major-General 
of  the  Texas  Division  of  the  Unitsd  Confederate  Veterans 
and  is  greatly  beloved  by  all  of  his  old  comrades  who  wore 
the  gray. 


JAMES  WILSON. 

James  Wilson,  born  in  Mississippi,  June  27th,  1835,  and 
removed  to  Texas  with  his  father's  family  in  1846,  and 
settled  in  Smith  county.  Enlisted  in  June  1861  in  Co.  K, 
3rd  Texas  Cavalry  in  Ross'  Texas  Brigade.  He  was  in  the 
battles  of  Oak  Hills,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Farmington,  Iuka, 
Corinth,  Jackson,  Holly  Springs,  Thompson's  Station,  in  the 
Georgia  campaign  and  with  Hood  at  Franklin.  He  made  a 
dashing  cavalryman  and  was  with  his  command  to  the  end. 
He  is  a  farmer  and  a  good  citizen,  but  at  this  writing  he  is 
seriously  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  has  not  walked  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  bears  up  under  this  misfortune  like  a 
true  Southern  Christian  gentleman.  He  has  been  married 
twice:  First,  marriage,  Miss  Higginbotham,  and  the  2nd, 
Miss  Quales.     He  lives  near  Arp,  Texas. 


L.   L,  SANDERS. 
Levi   L.  Sanders,    a  veteran  of   Cq.    I,  6th   Texas   regi- 
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merit,  Ross'  Texas  brigade  in  the  army  of  Tennessee.  Born 
in  the  state  of  Alabama  in  1837.  Removed  to  Texas  and 
l  settled  in  Dallas  in  1852  and  sworn  into  service  at  Camp 
B?rto.  He  was  with  the  command  until  the  surrrnder  at 
Caiiton,  Miss.,  in  1865.  In  Georgia  he  was  made  brigade 
r  blacksmith  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Mr.  Sanders 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  all  duties  im- 
posed upon  him.  He  settled  in  Van  Zandt  county  in  1865, 
I  his  residence  is  Ben  Wheeler,  Texas.  He  is  a  Christian 
getleman,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  many  people  who 
know  him.  

J.  D.  SCOTT. 

John  D.  Scott,  born  in  Claiborn  Parish,  La.,  May  25, 
1846,  and  removed  with  his  father's  family  and  settled  near 
Tyler,  Texas,  in  1850.  Young  Scott  in  1862  joined  company 
E,  11th  Texas  infantry,  his  being  a   part   of  the  3rd  brigade 

j  of  Walker's    division  in    the    Trans-Mississippi   Army.     He 

served  with  his  command  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  1865. 
April  16,  1868  he  married  Miss  Mary  C.  Denson  and   has  re- 

f  sided  in   Tyler   since   that  date.     Mrs.    Scott  died  Feb.    12, 

1895.  Comrade  Scott  has  always  been  true  to  the  South, 
and  a  leading  business  man. 


GEORGE  C.  WIMBERLY. 

George  C.  Wimberly,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Limestone, 
county,  Ala.,  January  19,  1839.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
state  until  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  removed  with  his  par- 
ents to  Texas.  He  enlisted  in  1861  in  Douglas'  Texas 
battery,  C.  S.  A.,  and  served  through  the  entire  war,  and 
his  comrades  say  there  was  no  braver  man  in  the  command. 
In  1868  he  entered  the  mercantile  business  in  Tyler  and 
continued  in  the  same  over  twenty  years,  making  an  envia- 
ble name  in  the  business  world  and  amassing  a  valuable  es- 
tate. He  has  been  for  the  past  six  years  the  Vice-president 
of  the  Citizens  National  bank  in  Tyler.  Several  times  he 
has  been  called  by  the  psople  to  serve  them  as  an  alderman 
and  in  other  responsible  posts,  always  acquiting  himself  with 
credit.  He  was  married  Nov.  17,  1879  to  Miss  Linda  Gres- 
ham,    daughter   of  Mr.  Leory  Gresham,     They   live  in  their 
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handsome   home  on  South  Fannie  Ave.     No  citizen  of   Tyler 
stands  higher  than  Geo,  C.  Wimberly. 


THOMAS  H.  WARE. 

Thomas  H.  Ware  enlisted  in  Co.  A.  3rd  Mississippi 
Featherstone's  Brigade  in  the  army  of  Tennessee  in  1861. 
He  served  with  his  brigade  in  the  volunteer  companies  un- 
der Generals  Joe  Johnson  and  Hood.  He  was  wounded  and 
captured  at  Peach  Tree  Creek  near  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Missionary  Ridge  like 
a  loyal  Mississipian.  He  was  captured  after  being  wounded 
at  Franklin  and  sent  to  Camp  Chase  where  he  remained  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  until  the  surrender.  He  removed  in  1875  to 
Texas  and  settled  in  Leon  County,  Texas.  He  married  Miss 
Tiny  W.  Morgan  in  Tuscoloosa,  Ala.,  soon  after  the  war. 
His  postoffice  is  Centreville,  Texas. 


CLARK  D.  PERRY. 

Clark  D.  Perry  was  born  15th  of  April  1833,  in  Pickens 
District,  South  Carolina.  Removed  to  Texas  in  1853  and 
died  in  Smith  County,  Texas,  29th  day  of  Nov.  1899.  He  en- 
listed at  Tyler,  Texas,  in  Co.,  G,  Terrell's  Texas  Regiment. 
He  was  faithful  to  his  trust  as  a  soldier  and  citizen.  Was 
with  the  army  of  the  Trans-Mississippi.  A  man  of  noble  im- 
pulses and  a  good  Southern  man;  chivalous  and  brave. 


JOHN  A.  POOL. 

John  Altman  Pool  was  born  the  17th  of  October,  1845,  in 
Surnpter  County,  Ala.,  and  came  to  Texas  in  December  1852. 
In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Co.,  H,  35th  Texas  Cavalry  and  served 
with  his  regiment  as  a  private  until  the  surrender  in  1865. 
Was  in  all  the  campaigns  with  his  command  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  army.  He  is  a  prominent  farmer  and  citizen  and 
his  postoffice  is  Mt.  Sylvan,  Texas.  He  has  been  married 
three  times.  The  first  with  Miss  Tennie  Stroud;  2nd,  Miss 
Angie  MeGhee.  3rd,  Miss  Malinda  Givens.  He  made  a  good 
soldier  and  is  now  a  leading  citizen  of  his  community. 
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Robert  f.  Mcknight. 


Robert  Felix  McKnight,  born 
m    Rutherford  County,  Tenn., 
Feb.    2nd,  1845.     Removed   to 
Texas    in  1876  and   settled  in 
Cherokee  County,    but  a   few 
years    later    moved    to  Smith 
County,  where  he  now  resides, 
"He   entered   the    Confederate 
service   at  Shelbyville,    Tenn. , 
and  joined  Capt.  Settles   com- 
pany,   then    and     afterwards 
Gen.  Bedford  Forrest's  escort. 
Participated   in  the  battles   of 
Thompson      Station,     Chicka- 
mauga,    Prices    Cross  Roads. 
His  company  was  always  near  Gen.   Forrest  and  everybody 
knows    that    great  cavalry    leader  was   at  all   times  in   the 
thickest   of   the  fight.     Young  McKnight  was  captured  on  a 
scout,    on  the  4th    day   of  Dec.  1864  on  the  Nashville    and 
Chattanooga   railroad  and  carried  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  as  a 
prisoner    of  war.     He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and    Elizabeth 
McKnight  who  were  early  residents  of  the  state  of  Tennee- 
see.     On  January   17th,  1877,    he  married  Miss   Mattie   C. 
Hairgrove,  a  daughter  of  an  early  pioneer  of  East  Texas.    A 
good  Confederate   soldier  makes  a  good  citizen  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight   comes  up  to  that   standard   with  a  full    measure. 
Postoffice  Tyler,  Texas. 


TOM  H.  THORNTON 

Tom  H.  Thornton  was  born  in  Hinds  County,  Miss., 
April  27th,  1813.  Removed  to  Texas  in  1863  and  taught 
school  at  Hopewell,  and  in  1866  settled  in  Tyler,  Texas. 
When  the  war  opened  he  was  a  student  in  the  Mississippi 
College  at  Clinton.  Miss.  He  quit  school  and  enlisted  in  Co. 
E,  18th  Mississippi  and  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  hip  and  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. Again  he  assisted  in  raising  Co.,  K,  36th  Missis- 
sippi,   but  was  again  discharged  on   account  of    the    wound 
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received,  and  assigned  to  the  commissary  department  where 
he  performed  clerical  duty  until  the  fall  of  1863  he  crossed 
the  Mississippi  river  and  made  Texas  his  home.  He  has  been 
a  leading  business  man  since  the  war  and  for  six  years  he 
was  Mayor  of  Tyler.  He  always  limped  a  little  from  the 
wounds  at  Manasas  but  was  active  in  business  affairs.  On 
May  4th,  1865,  he  married  Miss  Sallie  Roberts,  daughter  of 
Thos.  Roberts,  of  the  county.  A  good  man,  a  Christian 
gentleman  and  a  popnlar  citizen.  He  died  February,  1907, 
and  was  buried  in  Oakwood  cemetery. 


THAD  W.  JAR  VIS. 

Thad  W.  Jarvis  was boim  in  Green  County,  Ala.,  the  28th 
day  of  May,  1840.  His  parents  removed  to  Mississippi,  and 
thence  to  Texas  in  Nov.  1852  and  resided  near  Omen.  Smith 
County.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  E.  P.  Jarvis  an  old 
honored  citizen  of  his  community.  Entered  the  Confederate 
service  in  June  1861  joining  Co.,  K  3rd  Texas  cavalry,  after- 
wards Ross  Texas  brigade,  He  was  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  1865.  Ever  faithful 
to  his  duties,  giving  his  government  the  best  service  of  his 
life.  On  the  28th  day  of  Nov.  1866  he  married  Miss  Lou 
Caylor  of  an  old  Smith  county  family.  His  residence  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  Lindale,  Texas.  He  is  now  the 
popular  Tax  Assessor  of  Smith  county. 

JOHN  C.  REYNOLDS. 

John   Calhoun   Reynolds,    born   9th   of   March,  1841,  in 
Chambers    County,    Ala.     Removed    to  Texas   in  1852    and 
I  settled  in  Smith  County.     Entered  the  Confedefate  army   in 

July  1851  in  Co.  F,  6th  Ala.,  regiment.  Participated  in  the 
battles  of  Seven  Pines,  seven  days  fight  around  Richmond. 
Boonsboro,  Md.,  Antetam,  Md'  Was  then  selected  as  a 
sharp-shooter  in  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Lee's  anny.  He  was 
wounded  and  captured  at  Gettysburg  and  was  in  prison  at 
Fort  Delaware  for  five  months  then  transfered  to  Point 
Lookout  and  remained  there  for  fifteen  months— paroled  in 
February  1855.  On  Oct.  18th,  1865  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Susie  Saxon,  of  the  same  state  of  his  birth  and  enlistment. 
Postoffice  Tyler,  Texas. 

■.■•'■- 

!      ■  ■  •  .  "       .      - 
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JOHN  H.  REAGAN. 

John  H.  Reagan,  of  Palestine,  was  born  in  SevierCounty, 
Tenn. ,  Oct.  3,  1818.  He  was  educated  in  Maryville  College, 
Tenn.,  In  the  early  part  of  1838  he  removed  to  the  Republic 
of  Texas.  He  was  in  the  two  battles  against  the  Indians  in 
July  1839,  and  for  his  gallantry  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johns- 
ton, the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  young  republic  tendered 
him  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  which  he 
declined.  From  1839  to  1843  he  was  surveyor  of  public 
lands,  and  for  four  years  later  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846;  elected  district 
judge  in  1852,  and  then  in  1857  elected  to  the  U.  S.  congress 
of  which  he  was  a  member  when  in  1861  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Tex  is  secession  convention.  Later  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  provisional  congress  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  aided  in  forming  that  government's  con- 
stitution. In  March  1861  President  Jefferson  Davis  called 
him  to  his  cabinet  as  Postmaster-General,  and  during  the  last 
few  months  of  the  Confederate  government  he  was  also 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  May  10,  1865,  he  was  made  a  pris- 
oner of  war  along  with  Mr.  Davis,  Gov.  Lubbock  and  others. 
Upon  his  release  in  October  he  went  to  his  farm  near  Pales- 
tine, hired  some  hands  and  went  to  work  in  the  field  with 
them.  He  soon  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  1874  was 
again  elected  to  U.  S.  congress  continuing  there  until  chosen 
in  1887  United  States  Senator.  He  resigned  in  1891  to  be- 
come chairman  Texas  Railroad  Commission.  Judge  Reagan 
was  truly  a  great  statesman,  and  the  whole  South  mourned 
his  death  in  1905. 


TOM  PETREE. 

Thomas  Petree,  was  born  in  Todd  County,  Ky.,  Oct.  10, 
1839.  Removed  with  his  father's  family,  Col.  E.  M.  Petree, 
to  Cherokee  County,  Tex.,  in  1846.  In  1861  he  entered  the 
Confederate  service  at  Larrissa,  Texas,  in  Co.  C.  3rd  Texas 
Cavalry  and  was  an  active  participant  in  the  campaigns  of 
his  command.  Was  in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hills,  Elkhorn, 
Ark.,  Thompson's  Station,  Tenn.,  Vicksburg  and  Jack- 
son campaigns,  at  Yazoo  City,  with  Gen.  Joe  Johnson  in 
Georgia    and    with   Hood   at   Franklin,    besides   other    and 
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smaller  engagements.  He  married  Miss  Ottee  Jordan,  of 
Henderson,  Texas,  April  11th,  1873.  He  died  in  1S83.  Tom 
Petree  was  a  brave  young  man,  loyal  to  the  teaching  of  his 
father  and  rushed  to  the  front  with  the  chivalous  sons  of  the 
Southland. 


JOHN  B.  HOOD. 

John  B.  Hood  was  born  at  Owensville.  Ky.,  June  1, 
i831.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1853,  and  being  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  served  until  1855  in  California,  and 
then  became  connected  with  the  2nd  Cavalry  under  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  seeing  active  service  on  the  West  Texas 
frontier  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  engagements 
with  the  Indians.  It  was  during  these  years  that  he  became 
so  attached  to  Texas  and  her  people,  always  referring  to  it 
afterward  as  his  adopted  state.  In  1858  he  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant  and  from  1859  till  1860  was  Cavalry  Instruc- 
tor at  the  military  academy  at  West  Point.  He  resigned  his 
commission  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  states 
to  enter  the  Confederate  army  and  became  Colonel  of  the  4th 
Texas  infantry  regiment  and  later  brigadier-general  of  the 
immortal  "Hood's  Texas  Brigade"  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virgina.  He  was  ordered  back  to  the  peninsula,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Gains'  Mill  in  which  he  lost  half  of  his  men,  was  shot 
in  the  body.  His  bravery  on  this  occasion  was  immediately 
rewarded,  and  he  was  brevetted  major-general  on  the  field.  He 
served  in  both  campaigns  in  Maryland,  in  the  second  engage- 
ment of  Bull  Run,  and  in  the  batt  es  of  Boonesborough, 
Fredricksburg,  and  Antietam,  and  at  Gettysburg,  July  1-3, 
1863,  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  lost  the  use  of  his 
arm.  In  September  he  rejoined  his  command,  and  was  or- 
dered to  Tennessee  to  reinforce  Gen.  Bragg,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond day's  fight  at  Chiekamauga  fought  in  the  most  coura- 
geous manner,  rallying  the  wavering  troops,  and  charging 
at  the  head  of  the  Texas  troops  to  fall  badly  wounded  in  the 
leg.  He  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  his  leg  was  am- 
•  putated,  but  the  undaunted  soldier  refused  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice to  accept  a  civil  position  that  was  offered  him.  After 
six  months  he  returned   to   the   field  and  was  assigneed  to  a 
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command  in  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  army,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  fighting  that  occurred  during  the  retreat 
from  Dalton  to  Atlanta.  Later  he  succeeded  Gen.  Johnston 
in  command  and  showed  heroic  qualities  in  the  desperate  en- 
gagement known  as  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  in  which  there 
were  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  Gen.  Hood  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  Decatur  in  November  and  on  the  30th  of  that 
month  fought  a  fierce  battle  at  Franklin  and  again  on  Dec. 
16th  at  Nashville.  Gen.  Hood  was  one  of  the  bravest  of 
fighters  and  though  not  always  victorious  history  has 
justly  accorded  him  a  high  rank.  After  the  war  he 
engaged  in  business  in  New  Orleans  where  he  died  of  yellow 
fever  August  30,  1879,  his  wife  and  eldest  child  having  died 
of  the  same  disease  a  few  weeks  before.  His  son,  Duncan 
N.  Hood,  after  graduating  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  became  Colonel  of  the  2nd  U.  S.  Infantry  vol- 
unteers, ("Hood's  Immunes")  during  the  Spanish-American 
i  \         war  in  1898  and  saw  service  for  several  months  in  Cuba. 
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JOHN   H.  PICKENS. 

John  Henry  Pickens  was  born  in  Marion,  Perry 
county  Alabama,  February  1,  1842.  Was  educated  at  the 
State  Military  Academy  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Died  at  Mineral 
Wells,  Texas,  May  13,  1905.  He  enlisted  in  company  C,  40th 
Alabama  Infantry  in  March  1862,  and  was  elected  1st  lieuten- 
ant and  in  the  following  May  he  was  promoted  to  captain,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  with  zeal  and  honor  until  January 
1865,  when  he  was  appointed  adjutant  and  Inspector-General 
of  Holtclaw's  brigade,  which,  upon  its  return  from  Hood's 
Nashville  campaign,  was  with  other  commands  at  Spanish 
Fort  and  Mobile  until  the  surrender.  He  was  made  a  prison- 
er when  Vicksburg  capitulated.  He  was  with  Johnston  in 
the  Georgia  campaign  and  with  Hood  in  the  fated  Tennessee 
campaign.  He  was  a  fearless  and  gallant  officer  and  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  South  Carolina  Pickens  family.  His 
grandfather,  Gov.  Andrew  Pickens,  was  a  general  in  the 
Continental  army,  and  his  cousin,  Frank  Pickens,  was  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  during  the  Confederate  struggle.  In 
1890  he  married  Mrs.  Eva  Folk  Bingham.  He  removed  to 
Texas  durine  reconstruction  days. 
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ISAAC  W.  ORR. 


Isaac  Walton  Orr,  born  in  Mus- 
cogoo  county,  Ga.,  Dec,  14, 
1825.  Enlisted  in  company  E., 
31st  Georgia  infantry,  elected 
captain  of  his  company.  Was  in 
Gordon's  brigade,  Jackson's 
corps,  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. After  one  years  service 
his  health  was  impaired  and  he 
resigned.  Returning  home  he 
assisted  in  raising  an  artillery 
\  '  I  company  and  was  elected    Lieu- 

tenant and  served  with  Gen. 
Joe  Johnston  in  the  Georgia  cam- 
paign. Captain  Orr  was  thor- 
oughly Southern  in  his  convictions  and  showed  the  faith  that 
was  in  him  by  giving  his  service  to  his  country  in  the  war 
between  the  States.  His  parents  were  of  Revolutionary 
stock  from  the  grand  old  commonwealth  of  North  Carolina. 
Married  Miss  Eliza  Southall,  a  native  of  Georgia,  December 
14,  1847,  over  sixty  years  ago.  Prof.  A.  W.  Orr,  the  super- 
entendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Smith  county,  is  a  son. 
His  family  is  prominent  in  East  Texas  and  are  people  of 
standing  and  influence.  Captain  Orr  is  a  grand  old  Southern 
gentleman,  and  he  and  his  good  wife  enjoy  life,  at  this 
writing,  for  one  of  their  age.     They  reside  at  Arp,  Texas. 


ROGER  Q.  MILLS. 

Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Corsicana,  was  born  in  Todd  .county, 
Kentucky,  in  1832.  He  had  the  benefit  of  a  good  early  ed- 
ucation and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  removed  to  Texas,  loca- 
ting in  Palestine.  He  became  in  1851-52  a  clerk  in  the  State 
legislature,  studied  law  and  being  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  was  by  special  act  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Corsicana  and  was  quite  successful.  In 
1857-58  was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  The  war  came  on 
in  1861.  and  Col.  Mills  received  his  baptismal  fire  as  an  ama- 
teur in  Greer's  3rd  Texas  cavalry  at  Oak  Hills  on  August  10. 
On  the  organization  of  the  10th  Texas  infantry  he  was  chosen 
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lieutenant-colonel  and  in  1862  was  promoted  colonel.  He 
was  badiy  wounded  at  Chickamauga,  and  in  every  engage- 
ment won  plaudits  for  gallantry  and  skill  as  an  officer.  After 
the  war  he  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Corsicana.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Congress  and  served  therein  con- 
tinuously until  elected  in  1892  United  States  Senator.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House,  author  of  the 
famous  "Mills  Bill"  and  won  national  fame  as  an  authority 
on  the  tariff  question.  He  declined  a  place  in  President 
Cleveland's  cabinet,  preferring  to  represent  Texas  in  the  U. 
S.  Senate.  In  January  185S  he  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie 
R.,  daughter  of  Col.  Henry  Jones,  a  well  known  planter,  In- 
dian fighter,  and  later  a  large  ranch  owner  in  Texas.  Their 
son,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Mills,  was  a  major  in  the  U.  S.  Volun- 
teers during  the  Spanish— American  war  and  saw  active 
sendee  in  Cuba.  He  is  a  prominent  business  man  in  Cor- 
sicana.   

I  JAMES  P.  DOUGLAS. 

James  P.  Douglas,  of  Tyler,  was  a  native  of  South  Car- 
olina, born  at  Lancaster,  January  7,  1836.  In  1848  with  his 
parents  he  removed  to  Tyler,  where  he  was  educated.  He 
taught  school  a  year  or  two  and  then  edited  the  old  Tyler 
Reporter  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  when  he 
promptly  enlisted,  and  was  chosen  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Douglas-Good  battery  of  artillery.  A  year  later  he  be- 
came captain,  and  in  1883  was  promoted  major.  He  was  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  fearless  artillery  officers  in  the  army. 
After  the  war  he  practiced  law,  and  for  several  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  Texas.  He  was  the  originator  and 
creative  force  behind  the  Tyler  Tap  Railway  and  the  Kansas 
and  Gulf  Short  Line  Ry.,  which  two  roads  ha\e  largely  made 
Tyler  the  city  she  is  today.  Major  Douglas  was  the  father 
of  the  fruit  and  truck  industry  in  Smith  county,  built  the 
first  canning  factory  here,  and  no  man  did  more  work  to  ad- 
vance theinterests  of  Tyler  and  East  Texas.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  186S  to  Miss  Sallie- White,  by  whom  he  had  four  child- 
ren. In  1874  he  married  Miss  Alice  Smith,  daughter  of  Jno. 
B.  Smith,  and  they  have  three  children.  Major  Douglas  was 
commander  of  the  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  camp,  U.  C.  V., 
of  Tyler  until  his  death,  November  27,  1901.  He  was  buried 
in  Oakvvood  cemetery. 
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A.  P.  HOPE. 

Alonzo  P.  Hope  was  born  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi  in  1843, 
and  removed  to  Harrison  county, 
Texas.  Enlisted  in  company  A, 
3rd  Texas  cavalry  at  Marshall, 
Texas  in  June  1861,  and  served 
the  Confederacy  four  years.  He 
participated  in  the  following  bat- 
tles: Oak  Hills,  Mo.,  Cross 
Roads,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Ark, 
Farmington  Tenn.,  Iuka,  Cor- 
inth, Holly  Springs,  Jackson, 
Big  Black,  Miss.,  Thompson's 
Station,  Tenn.,  besides  other 
smaller  engagements.  He  was 
wonnded  three  times,  at  Cross  Roads,  Corinth,  and  Thompson 
Station.  On  recovery  he  was  detached  from  the  3rd  Texas 
and  made  a  scout  under  the  famous  Capt.  D.  N.  Alley,  where 
it  required  nerve  and  good  judgment  to  perform  that  im- 
portant duty.  This  service  was  faithfully  done.  He  was 
with  Price,  Van  Dorn,  W.  H.  Jackson,  Beauregard,  Bragg, 
Joe  Johnston,  and  Forrest.  In  1859-60  he  was  a  Texas  Ran- 
ger under  Capt.  Jno.  F.  Ford  on  the  Rio  Grande  during  the 
stirring  times  when  Cortena.  the  bandit,  was  raiding  the 
country.  He  is  a  prominent  farmer  and  busi- 
ness man,  and  still  loyal  to  the  Southland,  and  a  splendid 
representative  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He  posesses  lit- 
erary genius  and  gave  to  the  South  some  of  its  sweetest 
poetry.  Intelligent,  gallant,  and  knightly  through  an  event- 
ful life.     Post  office,  Karnack,  Texas. 


A.  A.  McDOUGAL. 

Alexander  A.  McDougal,  born  in  Lauderdale  county, 
Alabama,  in  October  1840.  Removed  to  Texas  with  his 
father's  family  in  1846.  Enlisted  in  company  K,  3rd  Texas 
cavalry  in  May  1861,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the 
war.  He  was  a  noted  scout  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  and 
complimented  for  his  gallantry  and  daring  in  finding  out  the 
movements  of  the  Federal  army.     He  was  greatly   apprecia- 
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ted  by  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  and  especially  by  Gen.  L.  S. 
Ross,  who  was  in  command  of  the  brigade  to  which  young 
McDougal  belonged.  He  was  in  the  different  campaigns  and 
wounded  three  times.  His  service  was  dangerous  and  re- 
quired bravery  and  forethought.  He  married  Miss 
Mary  A.  McClure,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Sam  McClure,  an  early 
and  prominent  settler  in  Smith  county.  Mrs.  McDougal  has 
been  dead  many  years.  His  present  Post  office  address  is 
Winona,  Texas. 


HAMILTON  P.  BEE. 

Hamilton  P.  Bee,  of  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  July  21,  1822.  His  father,  Gen.  Barn- 
ard Elliott  Bee,  hastened  from  the  Palmetto  State  in  1836 
and  joined  the  Texas  army  in  the  fight  for  independence. 
Soon  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  and  in  1837  President  Sam  Houston  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  War  which  portfolio  he  held  until  1839  when 
President  Lamar  promoted  him  to  Secretary  of  State.  In 
1840-42  he  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Republic 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States  and  under  him  the  Texas 
legation  became  one  of  the  most  influential  and  popular  in 
Washington.  Hamilton  P.  Bee  joined  his  father  in  Texas  in 
October  1837  and  became  a  surveyor  of  lands.  He  was  in 
several  expeditions  against  the  Comanche  Indians.  When 
the  first  State  legislature  assembled  on  February  16,  1846  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  but  on  the  call  of  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  for  volunteers  in  May  he  resigned  the  office 
and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Capt.  Ben  McCulloch's  company 
A,  of  Col.  Hay's  1st  Texas  cavalry  and  fought  at  Monterey 
and  in  various  other  battles,  being  promoted  to  first  lieuten- 
ant. For  ten  years  following  the  peace  he  was  largely  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits  at  Laredo.  He  represented 
Webb  county  for  eight  years  in  the  legislature,  and  through 
the  dual  sessions  of  1855  and  1856  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  won  real  distinction  as  such.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1861  he  promptly  volunteered  and  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  a  Texas  regiment,  and  in  1862  was  promoted  to  be 
Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate  army.  At  the  battle 
of  Mansfield  while  leading  a  daring  charge  he  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him,  received  a  severe  wound   in   the   face   and 
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lost  more  than  half  of  his  men  including  -the  dauntless  Prus- 
sian, Col.  Augustus  Buchel.  Pie  fought  throughout  the  en- 
tire war  and  at  its  end  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  cav- 
alry. It  was  his  brother,  Gen.  Barnard  E.  Bee,  who  at  the 
battle  of  the  first  Manassas  exclaimed,  "Look,  there  is  Jack- 
son standing  like  a  stone  wall!"  and  who  an  hour  later  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  just  as  defeat  was  being  changed 
to  victory.  After  the  war  Gen.  Hamilton  P.  Bee  lived  in 
San  Antonio  until  his  death,  being  largely  interested  in  min- 
ing and  cattle  properties.  He  was  married  in  Seguin  in  1854 
to  Miss  Mildred  Tarver.  of  an  old  Virginia  family,  and  they 
are  survived  by  several  children.  Their  son,  Hon.  Carlos 
Bee,  of  San  Antonio,  has  been  district  attorney  and  is  one  of 
the  leading  lawvers  of  the  State. 


HENRY  J.  McBRIDE. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  McBride,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Benton 
county,  Term..  April  12,  1838.  He  removed  with  his  parents 
in  1854  to  Texas,  locating  in  Starrville  in  Smith  county.  A 
few  years  later  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Tyler  where  he 
has  resided  continuously.  Br.  McBride  was  educated  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  being  an  honor  graduate  of  one  of  that  city's 
leading  colleges.  When  the  war  came  in  1861  Dr.  McBride 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  15th  Texas  infantry.  During  his 
second  year  in  the  field  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
and  assigned  to  the  ordinance  department.  Later  he  was  on 
the  .staff  of  Col.  Hill,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Dr. 
McBride  has  been  a  successful  dentist  for  forty  years  or 
more,  and  ranks  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession  in  this 
state.  He  has  been  a  Mason  for  nearly  half  a  century;  was 
Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  for  the  entire 
State  of  Texas,  and  has  been  Eminent  Grand  Commander  of 
the  Knights  Templar  in  Tyler.  He  has  been  W.  M.  of  St. 
John's  Lodge  No.  53  in  Tyler  for  years  and  years,  and  is  re- 
cognized throughout  the  state  as  an  authority  on  Masonic 
lav/.  He  married  Miss  Angeline  Middleton  of  Starrville, 
Texas,  descended  from  the  well  known  South  Carolina  fami- 
ly. Two  of  the  three  children  survive:  James  L.  iV-cBride, 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  actively  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  and  accounted  one  of  the  brightest    young   journalists 
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in. this  section;  Miss  Mary  McBride,  who  married  Jeff  G.  Jones 
of  Dallas.  Dr.  McBride  is  still  actively  engaged  in  his  pro- 
fession and  adding  to  his  fame. 


JOHN  R.  MORRIS. 

John  Robertson  Morris  was  born  in  Coosa  caunty,  Ala., 
June  7,  1842,  and  removed  to  Texas  with  his  parents  in  Feb- 
ruary 1847,  and  settled  in  Rusk  county.  Entered  the  Con- 
federate service  in  the  company  of  Capt.  Foscue  in  1861, 
then  in  company  B,  14th  Texas  dismounted  cavalry,  com- 
posing one  of  the  requirements  of  Ector's  Texas  brigade  in 
the  Army  of  Northern  Tennessee.  Was  with  Bragg  in  the 
Kentucky  raid,  Murfresboro,  with  Joe  Johnston  in  the  Geor- 
gia campaign,  and  at  Spanish  Fort.  During  Hood's  return 
from  the  fatal  battle  of  Franklin  and  his  retreat  from 
Nashville,  young.  Morris  was  conspicous  as  a  gallant 
soldier.  Ector's  brigade  was  a  part  of  the  force  of 
Gen.  Pat.  Cleburn's  division,  and  he  was  with  his 
command  during  the  great  struggles  in  which  the  con- 
tending forces  made  their  regiments  worthy  of  the  cause 
for  which  they  fought.  He  has  been  married  twice,  first 
Miss  Martha  A.  Pinkerton,  the  second,  Miss  Ellen  Ford.  A 
gallant  Confederate  soldier,  a  prominent  farmer  and  leading 
citizen  of  his  county.     He  lives  East  of  Tyler. 


CLAYTON  B.    MILFORD. 

Clayton  B.  Milford,  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1847.  Re- 
moved to  Texas  in  1870  and  settled  in  Smith  county.  En- 
tered the  service  in  company  G,  Orr's  regiment  of  South 
Carolina  Rifles  and  gave  the  South  three  years  of  devoted 
service  in  the  Northern  Army  of  Virginia.  He  was  captured 
April  2,  1865,  just  one  month  before  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Lee  at  Appomatox.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Spotsylvania,  Deep  Bottom,  Riddles  Shop,  Dinwiddle, 
and  the  campaigns  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  In 
1872  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Kay,  who  died  in  1882.  A 
gopd  citizen  and  leading  man  of  his  neighborhood.  His  post 
office  is"  Winona,  Texas. 
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ULYSEES  C.  HAIRGROVE. 

Ulysees  C.    Hairgrove     was 

born  in  Mississippi,  Nov.,  27, 
1837,  and  died  March  1,  1906, 
at  his  home  in  the  Noonday 
community,  Smith  county. 
Texas.  His  parents,  Newell 
A.  and  Mary  L.  Hairgrove,  re- 
moved to  Texas  in  1853.  En- 
tered the  Confederate  service 
in  company  F,  3rd  Texas  cav- 
alry and  was  a  dashing  soldier 
of  Ross'  Texas  brigade  in  the 
Army  of  Tennessee.  He  was 
in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hills, 
Mo,,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Ark., 
and  in  the  spring  of  1862  he  crossed,  with  his  command,  the 
Mississippi  and  served  gallantly  under  Bragg,  Beauregard, 
Joe  Johnston  and  Hood  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  at 
Iuka.  Corinth.  Jackson,  Holly  Springs,  Thompson's  Station. 
In  the  famous  Georgia  campaign  he  was  complimented  for 
gallantry,  and  was  with  Johnston,  Hood,  Forrest  and  Ross 
during  their  heroic  campaigns.  In  1867  he  married  Miss 
Lizzie  Pierce,  who  died  in  1904.  His  second  marriage  was 
with  Mrs.  Mattie  Cone  who  survives  him.  As  a  citizen  he 
was  honored  by  his  people  while  living,  and  they  were  sorely 
afflicted  by  his  death. 


PENDLETON   MURRAH. 

Pendleton  Murrah,  of  Marshall,  was  born  in  South  Car- 
olina. In  early  life  he  removed  to  Alabama,  and  then  to 
Harrison  county,  Texas,  locating  in  Marshall,  where  he  made 
a  distinguished  reputation  as  lawyer  and  orator.  In  1857  he 
was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  legislature,  and 
during  successive  terms  in  this  position  so  distinguished  him- 
self that  in  1863  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Texas  by  a  large 
vote.  His  administration  covered  a  trying  period  in  the 
history  of  the  state,  for  although  Texas  was  the  great  source 
of  supplies  for  all  the  Confederate  armies  the  products  of  the 
farmers  were  so  heavily  levied  upon  that  a  living  for   any  of 


them  was  scarely  more  than  possible.  A  large  part  of  the 
ammunition  and  other  needed  articles  of  war  was  also  man- 
tifactured  in  Texas,  principally  in  the  mills  in  Huntsville  pen- 
itentiary and  at  Austin.  Gov.  Murrah  was  devoted  to  the 
Confederate  cause  and  greatly  aided  its  fortunes.  He  died 
in  July  1865.  1601219 
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JAMES  R.  McDOUGAL. 

James  R.  McDougal,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mira  McDougal, 
was  a  native  of  Lauderdale  county,  Ala.,  born  4th  of  March 
1838.  Came  to  Texas  in  1856  and  lived  eight  miles  North- 
east from  Tyler.  Enlisted  in  17th  Texas,  but  his  health  be- 
came impaired,  was  honorably  discharged.  Afterwards  serv- 
ed in  Capt.  James  F.  Warren's  company  in  Terrell's  regi- 
ment in  the  Trans- Mississippi  Army.  He  performed  all  the 
duties  imposed  on  him  as  a  citizen  and  soldier.  Married  Miss 
Jane  S.  Starr  and  the  second  marriage  Miss  A.  C,  Wood. 
Died  at  his  residence  9th  of  Juiv  1905. 


ben  Mcculloch. 

Ben  McCulloch,  of  Gonzales,  was  born  in  Tennessee, 
Nov.  11,  1811,  in  company  with  his  neighbor  and  friend, 
Col.  Davy  Crockett,  he  came  to  Texas  in  1835  to  join  her 
forces  in  the  struggles  against  Mexican  despotism.  He  serv- 
ed as  lieutenant  of  artillery  under  Gen  Sam  Houston  in  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

He  followed  the  profession  of  a  land  surveyor  for  several 
years,  and  in  1839  he  was  elected  to  congress  of  the  Texas 
Republic.  In  the  Indian  raid  of  1840  he  led  a  company  in 
the  skirmish  near  Victoria,  and  in  the  fight  at  Plum  Creek 
near  Lockhart.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  first  State 
legislature  of  Texas  which  assembled  Feb.,  16,  1846,  and 
while  thus  serving  was  chosen  Major-General  of  the  Texas 
militia.  When  in  a  few  months  there  came  the  war  with 
Mexico  he  became  captain  of  a  company  in  Col.  John  C. 
Hay's  famous  regiment,  but  constantly  served  a  detached 
duty  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  He  won  laurels  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista.  In  1853  President  Pierce 
appointed  him  United  States  marshall  of  the  Eastern  district 
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of  Texas,  holding  the  office  nearly  eight  years.  And  he  was, 
at  different  times,  offered  the  governorship  of  two  territories 
but  declined.  He  accepted  the  position  of  commissioner  to 
Utah  during  the  time  of  the  Mormon  troubles,  rendering  the 
U.  S.  government  great  aid,  and  later  served  as  commission- 
er to  visit  and  report  on  the  condition  of  Arizona.  The  era 
of  secession  found  him  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Declining  a  com- 
mission in  the  U.  S.  army  he  hastened  to  his  beloved  Texas 
and  offered  his  hand  and  heart  to  the  secession  convention. 
He  was  at  once  appointed  colonel,  asked  to  recruit  troops  and 
compel  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  and  arsenal  at  San  An- 
tonio and  dependent  posts.  These  matters  he  promptly  ac- 
complished. On  May  14,  1861  he  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general in  the  Confederate  army.  We  have  not  the 
space  to  enumerate  the  battles  this  great  general  fought,  nor 
the  victories  he  won.  Suffice  it  to  say  he  linked  his  name  to 
glory  and  died  a  hero  at  the  battle  of  Elkhorn.  He  is  buried 
in  the  State  Cemetery  at  Austin. 


C.  A.  YARBROUGH. 

C.  A.  Yarbrough,  a  native  of  Alabama,  born  August  15, 
1S39,  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1870.  Enlisted  September 
1861,  and  the  company  placed  in  the  oth  Tennessee  regiment. 
Participrted  in  the  following  battles:  Fort  Donalson,  where 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  exchanged  in  1862;  was  at  Rey- 
mond,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Port  Hudson,  La.,  New  Hope 
Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  Atlanta.,  Loving  Switch, 
Ga.,  and  with  Hood  at  Franklin.  Parolled  at  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina  with  the  army  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 
Married  Miss  Lucinda  Adams  in  Alabama  in  1860.  Post  of- 
fice, Tyler,  Texas. 


P.  J.  MILLS. 


Pinkney  Jackson  Mills  was  born  in  Sumpter  county, 
Tenn.  Removed  to  Texas  in  1874.  Enlisted  in  company  H. 
15th  Arkansas  regiment;  Cleburne's  old  regiment  and  divis- 
ion. Was  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Murfefsboro,  Chickamau- 
ga.  Was  with  Johnston  in  the  Georgia  campaign  and  at 
Franklin  when    Gen.  Pat    Cleburne  fell    across  the  enemv's 
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breastworks.  Was  with  Bragg  in  the  Kentucky  campaign. 
He  was  in  the  battles  for  which  his  division  sustained  so 
great  a  loss  but  made  Cleburn  a  fighting  general.  Post  office 
Palestine,  Texas. 


ED.  W.  SMITH. 

Ed  W.  Smith,  of  Tyler,   was 
born  near  the  town  of   Ander- 
son, South  Carolina,    March  9, 
1841.      His    parents    removed 
four  years  later  to  Cobb  coun- 
ty,   Georgia,    where    he  was 
reared  and  educated.      In   the 
fall  of    1859  the    family  home 
was  changed  to  Smtih  county, 
Texas.     In  1861  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  enlisted   in   Doug- 
las' Texas  battery  and  was   in 
the    fights    at  Elkhorn,  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  and  all  the  princi- 
pal battles  fought  by  the  Army 
of  Tennessee.     On  the  retreat  from  Nashville   in    December 
1864  he  was  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Camp  Chase,    Ohio, 
until  he  was  paroled  May  2,  1865.     He  returned  home  almost 
a  physical  wreck  from  his  prison  experiences.     After  several 
years  of  successful  newspaper  work  in  Palestine  he  removed 
to  his  plantation  near    Noonday  in    Smith  county,  where  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a    century  he    lived  the   life  of  the  typical 
Southern    planter  and    amassed  a  considerable   competency. 
His  work  here  was  varied  by  much  attention  tov  local   church 
and  school  interests,  by  three  years  service    as    county  com- 
missioner, and  by  one  term  as  representative  in  the  twenty- 
third  Texas  legislature.     He  has  always  been  a   Democrat  in 
politics,  has  presided  at  several  conventions,  and  is  a   pleas- 
ing speaker  and  scholarly  writer.     In  November  1905  the  U. 
S  government  commissioned  him  a  special  agent  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  under  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  and    his   labors 
in  the  cotton  demonstration  work  are  of  incalculable  value  to 
East  Texas.     Since    assuming    this    office   he  has  resided  in 
Tyler.     Capt.  Smith  was  married  Nov.,  1,  1866,  to  Miss  Jon- 
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nie,  oldest  daughter  of  Judge  John  C.  Robertson.  They  had 
born  to  them  ten  children.  Their  only  daughter,  Hope, 
married  Dr.  Swann.  The  oldest  son,  Hon.  Stuart  R.  Smith, 
formerly  district  attorney,  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Beaumont.  Ed  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  is  a  lawyer  in  Colorado,  Tex- 
as, and  Robert  E.  and  Charles  D.  are  practicing  attorneys 
in  Beaumont.  Sledge  Smith  and  Lloyd  Smith  are  prosperous 
planters.  Maurice  Smith,  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
died  shortly  after  his  graduation  from  the  North  Texas  Nor- 
mal College.  The  two  youngest  children,  Sawnie  Brock  and 
Ben  G.  are  in  school.  Capt.  Smith  lost  his  wife  June  1,  1897. 
Five  years  later  be  was  married  to  Miss  Laura  Travis  of 
Dallas. 


'       JOHN  C.  MEDLIN. 

John  Coleman  Medlin,  born  in  Green  county,  Ala.,  9th 
of  March  1846,  and  with  his  parents  moved  to  Texas  in 
1854,  where  they  settled  in  Smith  county.  When  a  mere 
boy  he  Unlisted  in  company  E,  Brown's  Texas  regiment,  per- 
forming service  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  until  the  surrender  in 
May  1865,  when  he  returned  home.  He  is  a  leading  business 
man  and  at  the  head  as  nurseryman  and 
fruit  raiser.  In  April  1867  he  was  married  to  Miss  Johnnie 
Hill,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Wm.  Hill  of  this  county.  Post  of- 
fice, Tyler,  Texas. 


DR.  JAMES  H.  STARR. 

Dr.  James  H.  Starr,  of  Marshall,  who  was  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  of  the  Confederate  States,  was  born  in 
Connecticutt,  December  18,  1809.  He  was  graduated  from 
Worthington  College,  Ohio  in  1832.  He  removed  in  January 
1837  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  located  in  Nacogdoches, 
where  he  resided  until  May  1870  when  he  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  Marshall.  He  was  in  1839-40  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  After  practicing  medicine 
successfully  for  a  few  years  he  entered  the  land  and  banking 
business  and  made  a  large  fortune.  Although  originally  op- 
posed to  secession,  Dr.  Starr  went  with  his  state  out  of  the 
Union,  gave  his  sons  as  soldiers  to    the    Confederate    army 
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and  volunteered  himself,  his  health  being  frail  and  his  execu- 
tive ability  being-  well  known  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept 
(the  office  of  Assistant  Postmaster  General  of  the  Confedera- 
cy, which  he  did  and  rendered  service  until  the  end  in 
May  1865.  Dr.  Starr  was  long-  an  eminent  citizen  of  the 
Lone  Star  State,  honored  and  respected  by  all  classes, ,  and 
his  death  a  few  years  ago  in  Marshall  was  universally  de- 
plored. His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Harriet  Johnson  and  whom 
he  married  February  21,  1833,  died  many  years  ago. 


JOHN  F.  HADEN. 


John  Franklin  Haden  was 
born  in  Desoto  county,  Miss., 
May  31,  1846,  but  raised  in 
Marshall  county,  the  same 
state.  Removed  to  Texas  in 
1871  and  settled  in  Tyler. 
Enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  August  1861,  he  being 
attached  to  Hughes'  Batallion 
until  the  organization  of  the 
cavalry  in  1863,  when  his  com- 
pany, G,  was  made  a  part  of 
the  4th  Mississippi  cavalry 
regiment  that  served  with 
great  distinction  in  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  under  Wheeler,  Jackson,  Forrest,  and  Arm- 
strong. Young  Haden  was  at  all  times  at  his  post  of  duty. 
Although  a  boy  he  played  a  good  and  brave  part  in  the  great 
war  drama  from  1861  to  the  close  in  1865.  He  has  been  a 
leading  business  man  in  Tyler;  was  postmaster  under  Cleve- 
land in  his  home  city,  and  is  now  the  popular  county  clerk 
of  Smith  county.  A  man  of  pleasing  address,  makes  him- 
self agreeable  and  accommodating,  hence,  his  popularity.  A 
Confederate  soldier,  a  loyal  citizen,  and  honest  man.  On 
June  10th,  1874  he  married  Miss  Amelia  Finley,  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Finley,  a  leading  Methodist  minister  of 
marked  piety  and  learning.  Mrs.  Haden  is  a  sister 
of  Judge  N.  W.  Finley  of  Dallas.     Post  office,  Tyler,    Texas. 
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J.  C.  COX. 
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John  C.  Cox,  born  in  Fay- 
ette county,  Ga.,  January  2, 
1836.  Removed  to  Texas  with 
his  foster  father,  John  D. 
Stell,  in  the  Fall  of  1855,  and 
first  settled  in  Cherokee  coun- 
ty, thence  to  Leon  county. 
Enlisted  in  company  C,  5th 
Texas,  Hood's  brigade,  and 
went  direct  to  Virginia.  He 
was  in  the  battles  of  York- 
town,  Ethens  Landing,  Seven 
Pines,  Thorouhfare  Ga.,  2nd 
M  anasses,  Boonsboro  Gap. 
Sharpsburg  and  Gettysburg. 
Longstreet's  corps  re-enforced  Bragg  and  comrade  Cox 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga 
Georgia  and  carried  a  minnie  ball  in  his  thigh  for 
thirty  years  until  an  operation  was  performed  removing  the 
deadly  missle  from  his  person.  It  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion that  he  was  one  of  the  famous  Hood's  Texas  brigade,  be- 
cause it  carries  with  it  the  merit  of  being  fighters.  Judge  Cox 
is  a  grand  old  man  and  the  scars  he  carries  in  his  country's 
service  makes  him  a  hero.  He  is  an  honorable  citizen  of 
Tyler,  popular  and  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  who  know 
him.  He  has  been  married  twice.  His  first  marriage  was 
with  Miss  Sallie  E.  Allen  in  June  1864.  Second,  Miss  Eu- 
genia Barron  in  March  1887.  He  has  been  honored  by  the 
people  in  official  life.  Prominent  in  everything  that  is  good 
and  one  of  Lee's  veterans,  draws  him  close  in  the  affection 
of  the  people. 


LAWRENCE  A.  DAFFAN. 

Lawrence  A.  Daffan,  of  Ennis,  was  born  in  Conecuh 
county,  Alabama,  April  30,  1845.  He  came  with  his  parents 
to  Texas  in  1859,  locating  in  Montgomery  county.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  4th  Texas 
regiment  that  became  a  part  of  Hood's  brigade,  and  went  to 
Virginia.     He  participated  with  the  brigade  in  the  following 
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battles:  Seven  Pines,  Thorouhfare  Ga.,  Suffolk,  Gettysburg 
and  Chickamauga.  After  the  war  Mr.  Daffan  entered  the 
service  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  and  in  18SS 
became  division  superintendent  of  same,  and  inj.904  he  was 
promoted  superintendent  of  transportation  for  the  entire 
system.  January  23,  1872  he  was  married  at  Brenham  to 
Miss  Mollie  Day.  Their  six  children  are  all  living  and  prom- 
inent in  the  life  of  Texas.  Their  daughter,  Miss  Kate 
Daffan,  has  been  president  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy of  the  entire  state.  Mr.  Daffan  died  January  28,  1907, 
at  his  home  in  Ennis. 


STOCKTON  P.  DONLEY. 

Stockton  P.  Donley,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Howard  county 
Missouri,  May  28,  1821.  He  was  educated  in  Kentucky  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state  from  which  he  removed  in 
1846  to  Texas,  locating  in  Rusk.  In  1853  he  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  was  re-elected.  In  1860  he  removed  to 
Tyler  where  he  permanently  located  and  entered  upon  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  In  1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in 
Col.  Greggs'  regiment.  He  was  soon  promoted  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy and  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  siege  of 
Fort  Donalson.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme bench  of  the  state  by  the  largest  number  of  votes  that 
had  ever  been  cast  in  Texas  for  that  office.  He  filled  this 
position  with  great  ability  and  honor  until  removed  in  1838 
as  an  obstructionist  by  the  military  power.  He  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  copartnership  with  Gov.  0.  M.  Roberts, 
and  later  with  Judge  John  L.  Henry.  He  was  first  married 
in  1854  to  Miss  Judith  Evans,  of  Marshall.  Their  son,  Hon. 
William  E.  Donley,  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Jno.  H. 
Reagan  of  Palestine,  and  he  is  now  a  prominent  young  at- 
torney of  Jacksonville,  Texas.  In  1867  Judge  Donley  married 
Mrs.  Emma  Slaughter  of  Tyler.  Their  only  child,  Emma,  is 
the  wife  of  James  P.  Broughton,  Esq.,  of  Tyler.  Judge 
Donley  died  February  17,  1871. 


JNO.  H.  WILSON. 

John  II.  Wilson  is  a    native  of    Kemper    county,  Miss., 
born  May  29,  1814.     Removed    to   Texas    with   his  father's 
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family  in  1846  and  settled  in  Freestone  county,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  moved  to  Smith  county.  In  December 
1863,  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  the  15th  Texas  infan- 
try, 2nd  brigade  Army  of  Northern  Louisiana.  He  served 
until  the  surrender  in  1865,  giving  the  best  service  a  boy 
could  to  the  cause  of  the  Southland.  On  January  15,  1867, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Applenhites,  a  native  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  prominent  farmer  and 
citizen  of  this  county.     Post  office,  Arp,  Texas. 


E.    T.    BROUGHTON. 

.  E.  Thomas  Broughton  of  Sherman,  was  born  in  Monroe 
County,  Ala.,  in  1834.  He  was  named  after  his  father  who 
was  a  large  planter  in  South  Carolina  before  removing  to  Al- 
abama. He  came  with  his  parents  to  Texas  in  1847,  and 
after  securing  a  good  education  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858  forming  a  partnership  In  the  practice 
with  Hon.  T.  B.  Greenwood  in  Athens,  Texas.  Later  he  re- 
moved to  Kaufman  County  and  was  District  Attorney  there 
when  the  war  came  on.  -  He  promptly  voluntered,  becoming 
captain  of  Co.  "C"  in  7th  Texas  Infantry,  and  being  succes- 
sively promoted  until  he  attained  the  rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
of  his  regiment.  He  was  twice  wounded  while  in  service. 
After  the  war  he  located  in  Sherman,  Texas  and  was  known 
as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  that  section.  He  was  State 
Senator  from  that  District  for  years  and  a  most  efficient  one. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Douglas,  and  of  this  union  there 
were  six  children.  Two  sons  Prentiss  and  E.  I.  are  promin- 
ent business  men  in  Tyler,  James  P.  is  a  lawyer  in  Tyler, 
and  Judge  John  Broughton  is  a  lawyer  in  Beaumont.  Col. 
Broughton  has  been  dead  many  years,  and  his  widow  resides 
in  Tyler  with  her  oldest  son. 


JOHN  IRELAND. 

John  Ireland,  of  Seguin,  was  born  at  Millerstown,  Hart 
County,  Kentucky,  January  1,  1827.  His  educational  op- 
portunities were  limited,  but  being  ambitious  and  self  re- 
liant he  made  the  best  of  them.  After  studying  law  in  the 
office  of  Robert  D.  Murray  and   Henrv   C.   Woods  at   Mum- 
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fordsville  he  was  in  1852  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  came  to  Texas  locating-  in  Seguin  which  became 
his  life-long  place  of  residence;  He  soon  attained  success  in 
his  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1861,  and  when  its  session  ended,  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  rose  rapidly 
and  was  successively  captain  of  his  company,  major  of  his 
regiment  and  then  Lieutenant-Colonel,  serving  through  the 
campaign  in  the  trans-Mississippi  deparment.  When  the 
war  ended  he  returned  to  Seguin  and  took  up  again  his  law 
practice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1866  and  the  same  year  was  elected  district  judge  but 
was  removed  in  1867  on  the  usurpation  by  military  power. 
He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  in 
1873,  and  to  the  state  senate  in  1874.  He  was  appointed  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1875  and  made  an 
enviable  reputation.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Texas  in 
1882  and  two  years  later  was  re-elected  by  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  majority.  He  made  a  splendid  chief  exe- 
cutive. Gov.  Ireland  was  twice  married:  first  in  1854  to 
Mrs.  Maltida  (Wicks)  Faircloth  who  died  in  1856  leaving  one 
child.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1875, 
was  Anne  W.  Penn  who  bore  him  four  children.  Gov.  Ire- 
land died,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  San  Antonio,  March  5, 
1896. 


RICHARD  B.  LONG. 

Richard  B.  Long,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Bedford  County, 
Tennessee,  Dec.  1,  1817.  His  father,  Col.  Benjamin  Long, 
was  born  and  reared  in  Franklin  County,  Kentucky.  After 
reaching  manhood  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  became  a 
soldier  under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  being  in  the  battle  of 
the  Horseshoe  and  at  New  Orleans.  His  grandfather,  Rich- 
ard Long,  was  born  Sept.  22,  1758,  in  Culpeper  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  served  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  with  the  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen. 
George  Washington,  being  in  the  battles  of  Germantown, 
Monmouth,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  died  in  Bed- 
ford County.  Tenn.,  May  30,  1848,  nearly  ninety  years  of 
age.  Richard  B.  Long  came  to  Texas  in  1850  and  became  a 
planter  in  Smith  County.     He  was  elected  sheriff  in  1854  and 
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served  until  1S57  when  he  was  appointed  by  Judge  John  IT. 
Reagan  to  be  district  clerk.  This  office  he  held  until  1862 
when  he  resigned  and  raised  Co.  "B"  in  Col;  0.  M.  Robert's 
regiment  of  Texas  Infantry,  C.  S.  A.  He  served  as  captain 
of  his  company  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  entered 
the  merchandise  business  and  was  quite  successful.  In 
March  18SG  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  be 
postmaster  at  Tyler  and  served  four  years.  Capt.  Long  was 
married  Jan.  30,  1840  to  Miss  Nancy  Marbury  of  Bedford  Co. , 
Tenn.  Their  sons,  Hon.  R.  B.  Long,  Jr.,  former  Mayor  of 
Tyler;  Med  A.  Long,  and  John  J.  Long  are  prominent  citi- 
zens. Their  daughter  Mary  Belle  married  Rev.  T.  P.  Smith, 
and  their  other  daughter  Sarah  is  the  wife  of  Hon.  John  W. 
Robbins,  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Capt.  Long's 
sister,  Sara  Dickson  Long,  married  Col.  Samuel  H.  Boren  of 
Tyler;  and  his  brother  Capt.  William  Long  of  Rusk  was  for 
many  years  the  Sheriff  of  Cherokee  County.  A  few  years 
before  his  death  Capt.  Long  married.  Mrs.  Aggie  Butler  who 
servives  him. 
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J.  H.  KING. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Houston  County, 
Ga.,  17th  Sept.,  1845.  Re- 
moved to  Alabama  in  1850, 
then  to  Smith  County,  Texas, 
in  January  18G7. 

Enlisted  at  Troy,  Ala.,  in 
Co.  A,  4th  Batalion  Alabama 
Cavalry  in  July  1863.  Served 
in  South  Alabama,  till  March 
1864,  was  ordered  to  Virginia 
and  arrived  in  May  1864,  serv- 
ed under  Gen.  Wade  Hampton 
in  Young's  Brigade.  In  the 
fall  of  1864,  the  4th  Ala.,  was 
consilodated  with  the  Jeff  Davis  Legion  of  Cavalry  and  Com- 
pany changed  to  H.  Hampton's  Cavalry  was  transfered 
to  Gen.  Joe  E.  Johnston's  Command  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  was  paroled  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  in  May  1865. 
In  1864  was  in  the  Cavalry  fights  around  Richmond  and  Pet- 


ersburg,  heading  off  Sheridan  and  Custer  from  Richmond. 
The  most  important  battle  he  was  in  was  at  Trevellion  Sta- 
tion near  Louisa  Court  house  June  11th  and  12th.  Young 
King  was  in  all  the  fights  of  his  command  after  his  enlist- 
ment. 

J.  H.  King  in  1867  married  Miss  Anna  Kay  daughter  of 
Wesley  Kay  an  early  settler  in  Smith  County.  His  father 
was  Levi  King  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 
He  is  a  prominent  farmer,  a  leading  citizen  and  a  man  of 
culture  and  fine  influence.  Postoffice  address,  Winona, 
Texas. 


I 

B.    N.   BOREN. 

B.  N.  Boren,  of  Dallas,  was  born  at  Nacogdoches  in  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  January  30,  1842.  His  father  was  Sam- 
uel Hampson  Boren  and  his  mother  was  originally  Miss  Sara 
Dickson  Long.  His  great  grandfather  Nicholas  Boren  (who 
married  Miss  Mary  Hampson  of  Maryland)  was  a  soldier  in 
the  American  Revolution;  and  his  maternal  great  grand- 
father Gen.  Joseph  Dickson  commanded  a  North  Carolina 
brigade  in  the  campaign  against  Lord  Cornwallis.  B.  N. 
Boren  had  scarcely  finished  his  education  when  the  war  be- 
tween the  states  began.  He  voluntered  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant of  Co.  "C"  in  the  14th  Texas  Infantry,  C.  S.  A.,  and 
later  was  promoted  captain.  His  comrades  say  there  was  no 
braver  soldier  than  Nep  Boren  as  they  affectionately  knew 
him.  His  older  brother,  James  N.  Boren,  who  was  Lieuten- 
ant of  Douglas'  Artillery,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Rich- 
mond, Kentucky;  and  his  uncle  Richard  B.  Long  was  a  gal- 
lant officer  in  one  of  the  Texas  regiments.  After  the  war  B. 
N.  Boren  was  in  business  for  a  number  of  years  in  Tyler  and 
Galveston,  and  then  became  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Belton.  In  1883  he  removed  to  Dallas  and  estab- 
lished the  wholesale  grocery  house— the  Boren-Stewart  Com- 
pany, which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  commercial  concerns 
in  the  state.  Mr.  Boren  was  manned  in  187G  to  Miss  Sue 
McKellar.  Their  daughter,  Nonie,  is  the  wife  of  Hon  Joseph 
P.  Mahoney  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  their  son  S.  H.  Boren,  Jr., 
is  an  officer  in  the  Bcren-Stewart  Company  in  Dallas.  Capt. 
Boren  died  in  the  spring  of  1903  and  is  buried  in  Oakwood 
cemetery  in  Tyler. 
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R.  G.  CHILDRESS. 


R.  G.  Childress  is  a  native 
of  Alabama,  born  in  Marshall 
Co.  in  October "1838.  Remov- 
ed to  Texas  in  1844  and  settled 
in  Rusk  County.  Judge  Child- 
ress served  in  the  Texas  Rang- 
er service  in  1854-55  in  the 
company  of  Capt.  J.  S.  Bog- 
gess.  This  company  was  or- 
ganized in  September  1854,  do- 
ing active  service  on  the  Fron- 
tier until  March  1855.  Young 
Childress  was  noted  for  his 
gallantry  while  a  Texas  Rang- 
er. When  the  war  broke  out 
in  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany B,  3rd  Texas 
Mabry,  Ross.    W.    H. 

He   was  a  noted 


Cavalry, 

Jackson 
scout   of 


and   served   with   Whitfield, 

with   distinguished   gallantry. 

the  Western   Army   and   kept  in  hand  the  men  that  were 

under  and  with  him,  being  ever  watchful,  daring  as  well  as 

prompt  in  giving  reliable  accounts  of  the  movements  of  the 

Federal  army.     The  last  two  years  of  the  war  he  was  the 

confidant  of  Gen.  L.  S.  Ross  as  a  scout. 

Young  Childress  participated  in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hills, 
Chustenahlah,  Elk  Horn,  Corinth.  Iuka,  Thompson's  Sta- 
tion, Yazoo  City,  Rome,  and  through  the  Georgia  campaign 
under  Joseph  E  Johnston,  and  with  Hood  at  Franklin.  Judge 
Childress  bore  himself  gallantly  in  the  war  and  since  the 
arms  were  stacked  has  made  a  good  citizen,  just  such  as  a 
gallant  Southern  soldier  can  do.  His  people  loved  him  for 
his  moral  worth  and  honored  him  in  civic  life.  Being  honest, 
faithful  and  trustworthy,  he  has  borne  a  romantic  and  historic 
part  in  turbulent  times,  and  performed  his  duty  in  the  serene 
quietude  of  peace  and  plenty.  He  is  an  honored  citizen  of 
Roscoe,  Texas. 


JOHN  C.  ROBERSTON 

John  C.  Robertson,  of  Tyler,  was  born   March   10,  1824, 
in  Hancock  Co.,  Georgia.      In  1837  his  parents   removed   to 
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Chambers  Co.,  Ala.  and  he  was  there  educated  in  Oakbowry 
College.  He  was  graduated  in  1845  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  Massachusetts,  where  he  studied  law  under  Judge 
Joseph  Story  and  Simon  Greenleaf.  In  Sept.  1845  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Sara  Goodman  and  six  years  later  moved  by 
land  to  Texas,  locating  in  Tyler.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Secession  Convention,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety  invested  with  full  power  to  raise  and  equip 
troops.  He  was  made  Lieut-Colonel  of  the  Texas  Infantry 
Regiment  of  Confederate  States  Army  and  served  through- 
out the  war  being  in  many  battles.  When  the  war  ended 
the  United  States  Government  brought  suit  against  the  above 
mentioned  committee  of  public  safety  for  nearly  three  million 
dollars,  estimated  value  of  certain  arms  and  military  stores 
which  troops  Judge  Robertson  had  organized  had  taken 
possession  of.  In  1866  Judge  Robertson'  and  Col.  W.  S, 
Herndon  formed  a  co-partnership  for  the  practice  of  law, 
and  this  firm  became  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the  state.  In 
1878  Judge  Robertson  was  elected  district  judge  and  re- 
elected in  1880,  voluntarily  resigning  the  place  in  1884. 
Judge  Robertson  died  in  1895  leaving  a  handsome  estate. 
His  wife  died  two  years  later.  Their  son,  Sawnie  Robertson 
was  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas;  and  another 
son  H.  G.  Robertson  is  a  leading  lawyer  in  Beaumont, 
Texas. 


THOMAS  J.  JENNINGS. 

Thomas  J.  Jennings,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Shenandoah 
County,  Virginia,  Oct,  20,  1801,  but  was  chiefly  reared  and 
educated  in  Kentucky  being  graduated  with  first  honors  from 
Transylvania  University  in  1824.  Jefferson  Davis  was  one 
of  his  classmates.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Tennessee 
in  1827  and  practiced  there,  removing  in  1840  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  and  locating  in  Nacogdoches.  He  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  Col.  William  B.  Ochiltree  which  continued 
until  Col.  Jennings  was  in  1852  elected  Attorney  General  of 
the  state.  He  was  re-elected  in  1854.  In  1857  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  from  Cherokee  county,  and  in  1861  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Secession  Convention.  He  entered 
the  Confederate  Army  soon  after,  but  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
incapacitated  him  for  active  field  service  and   he   retired   to 
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his  plantation.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  removed  to  Tyler 
where  he  again  entered  active  practice,  for  awhile  with  Hon. 
Franklin  N.  Gary  and  later  for  a  few  years  with  Hon.  B.  T. 
Selman.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where 
he  died  Sept.  23,  1881.  His  son,  Hyde  Jennings,  was  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  in  Fort  Worth,  and  his  son  Thos.  R.  Jennings 
is  an  attorney  in  Nacogdoches.  Col.  Jennings'  wife  was 
Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Mason,  the  only  daughter  of  Major  Hyde  of 
Nacogdoches.     They  were  married  in  January,  1844. 


FLETCH    S.  ZACKERY. 


Fletch  S.  Zackery  was  born 
March  12th,  1842  in  the  State 
of  Alabama,  removed  to  Texas 
in  1869  and  settled  in  Tyler 
1872.  Enlisted  in  Co.  F  12th 
Alabama  Infantry  at  Tus- 
keegee  and  served  4  years  in 
Rhodes  Brigade  in  the  Army 
of  Virginia,  surrendered  at 
Appomatox  in  May,  1865,  with 
Gen.  Lee's  Army.  Was  in  the 
battles  of  Second  Manassas, 
Frederickburg,  Malvern  Hill, 
Cold  Harbor,  Gettysburg  and 
in  the  campaign  around  Pet- 
ersburg and  Richmond.  He 
was  always  on  the  firing  line.  In  1870-he  married  Miss  Mary 
F.  Tennison.  Mr.  Zackery  is  a  business  man  of  Tyler,  and 
stands  at  the  top  round  for  integrity.  A  good  Con- 
federate soldier,  a  good  citizen  and  loyal  to  the  south.  Post- 
office,  Tyler,  Texas. 


NOAH  HARRIS. 

Noah  Harris,  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Removed  to  Texas  in  1865  and  settled  in  Smith  County.  His 
post  office  is  Swan,  Texas.  Enlisted  in  Cogers  Company 
41st  Mississippi  at  Macon,  Miss.  He  was  in  the  battles  of 
Shiloh,  Corinth,  Mumpfordville,  Perry ville,  Ky.,  Murfresboro 
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and  Chickamauga  besides  quite  a  number  of  skirmishes  and 
smaller  fights.  Was  captured  at  Lookout  Mountain  and 
sent  to  Rock  Island  prison  and  remained  there  for  18  long 
and  eventful  months.  Was  paroled  and  sent  home  about  one 
month  before  the  surrender.  He  is  still  loyal  to  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  South. 
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JAMES   P.  BEAIRD 

James  Patrick  Beaird  was 
born  in  Bibb  County  Ala.,  on 
Nov.  10,  1829.  He  removed 
with  his  fathers  family  to 
Texas  early  in  184G.  In  the 
spring  'of  1849  when  near  the 
age  of  18,  he  in  company  with 
one  hundred  men  made  the  ov- 
erland trip  to  California,  seek- 
ing the  New  Eldorado.  Re- 
turned to  Texas  and  joined  his 
fathers  family  at  Tyler,  Texas. 
Enlisted  in  Co.  D  loth  Texas 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Coi. 
J.  W.  Speight,  as  a  private, 
but  was  soon  made  a  Lieu- 
tenant  and  by  promotion  was 
made  1st  Lieutenant  of  his  company.  He  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  thigh  at  Yellow  Bayou,  Louisiana,  where  he  displayed 
conspicuous  gallantry.  He  participated  in  the  campaigns  of 
his  regiment,  brigade  and  division;  was  noted  for  bravery  and 
faithful  duty.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  home  and 
settled  down  to  business  and  was  soon  a  leading  man  in  the 
affairs  of  his  community.  In  1880  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Kate  Baggerly  of  Tyler,  Texas,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Baggerly  a  prominent  Baptist  minister.  His  widow 
survives  him.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  good  citizen  and  a 
Christian  gentleman. 


THOS.  S.  HILL. 

Thomas  Spencer  Hill  was  born  in   Williamson   County, 
Tenn.,  Aug.  9th  1824.     Volunteered  in  the  Confederate  Army 
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from  Panola  County.  Texas  in  1863  and  was  killed  by  a  bomb 
shell  April  8th  1864  in  the  battle  of  Mansfield,  La.  He  serv- 
ed in  the  Trans-Mississippi  department  under  Gen.  E.  Kirby 
Smith,  and  gave  up  his  life  in  the  defence  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  right.  His  widow.  Mrs.  D.  A.  Hill  and  daugh- 
ter Mrs.  Annie  Hill  Lasseter  reside  in  Tvler. 


GEORGE  W.  CHILTON. 

George  W.  Chilton,  of  Tyler,  was  born  June  4,  1828  in 
Elizabeth  town,  Hardin  Co.,  Kentucky.  His  father,  Hon. 
Thomas  Chilton,  was  a  member  of  congress  for  many  years 
from  Kentucky.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Geo.  W.  Chilton  left 
Howard  College,  Marvin,  Ala.,  and  was  never  after  in  a 
school  house  as  a  student.  He  went  into  the  United  States 
service  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  joining  Col.  Jack  Hay's 
regiment  of  famous  Texan  Rangers,  participating  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Monterey.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848  in  Tal- 
_  ladega,  Ala.  and  two  years  later  he  removed,  with  his  broth- 
er-in-law Hon.  Frank  Bowden,  to  Texas  locating  in  Tyler. 
In  1857  he  was  a  member  of  the  sixth  Texas  legislature.  In 
1860-61  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  secession  convention. 
He  was  major  in  3rd  Texas  Cavalry,  later  attaining  the  rank 
of  brevet  colonel.  He  was  in  many  battles,  being  severely 
wounded  in  the  battle  Chustenallah.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
to  the  thirty-ninth  U.  S.  Congress  but  the  federal  authorities 
denied  him  and  all  Texans  their  seats.  In  1876  he  was  an 
elector  on  the  Tilden  and  Hendricks  ticket.  Col.  Chilton, 
was  a  great  lawyer  and  orator,  and  was  a  leader  of  men. 
He  was  married  in  1852  in  Tyler  to  Miss  Ella  Goodman. 
They  had  two  children,  Horace  Chilton,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Texas;  and  George  Ella  wife  of  L.  A.  Henry,  of  Tyler.  Col. 
Chilton  died  in  1883  and  was  buried  in  Oakwood  cemetery  in 
Tyler. 


JAMES  L.  S.  BAKER. 

James  L.  S.  Baker  was  born  in  Georgia  1830  and  re- 
moved to  Texas  in  1847.  Enlisted  in  Martin  V.  Smith's 
company  at  Starville,  Texas,  and  served  with  the  Trans-Mis- 

\  sissippi  Armv  until  the  surrender  in  1865.     He  was  placed  in 
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the  old  Regiment  of  Gen.  Randall  and  was  with  that  brave 
commander  when  killed.  He  was  at  Mansfield  and  Pleasant 
Hill  and  participated  in  the  campaign  and  battles  of  his  com- 
mand. He  was  married  three  times;  first  marriage  was  with 
Miss  Ann  McDougal  in  1851;  the  second,  Mrs.  Stinson;  third, 
Miss  Julia  Mullins,  who  survives  him.  He  was  a  prominent 
farmer,  a  leading  citizen  and  a  christian  gentleman.  He  has 
been  dead  several  years. 


P.    H.    BELL. 

Peter  Hansborough  Bell,  third  governor  of  Texas,  was 
born  in  Culpeper,  Virginia,  May  18, 1812.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  State  and  in,  Maryland,  and  having  passed 
through  a  college  course,  he  came  to  Texas  in  1836.  At  once 
enlisting  under  Gen  Sam  Houston,  he  served  through  several 
campaigns  as  a  private,  was  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and 
by  1839  had  attained  such  popularity  as  to  be  made  inspector 
general  of  the  army  of  Texas.  In  1845  he  was  chosen  cap- 
tain of  Texas  rangers,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  served 
as  a  colonel  of  volunteers  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  winning 
particular  distinction  at  Buena  Vista.  In  18-19  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Texas  and  was  re-elected  in  1851,  but  resigned 
in  J  853  a  few  months  before  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term  to  take  his  seat  in  congress  where  he  represented  the 
West  Texas  district  for  a  number  of  years.  He  entered  the  ■ 
Confederate  army  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1861  and  did 
valiant  service  as  a. colonel  of  infantry.  In  1891  the  Texas 
legislative  voted  him  a  donation  of  land  and  a  liberal  pension 
in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  Texas  republic 
and  to  the  State.  A  number  of  his  relics  of  the  Texas-  war 
for  independence,  and  the  Mexican  war  of  1846,  are  preserv- 
ed in  the  State  Capitol  at  Austin.  Gov.  Bell  was  married  in 
1857  to  Ella  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Eaton  of  North  Caro- 
lina. They  had  no  children.  He  died  at  Littleton,  Halifax 
County,  N.  C,  April  20,  1898. 


M.  V.  KENNEDY. 

Melville  V.  Kennedy  was  born  in  Randolph  county,  Ala., 
June  28.  1845      Enlisted  in    company  A,  7th  Alabama  cav- 
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airy  commanded  by  Col.  Joseph  E.  Hodgesons  of  Montgom- 
ery. He  was  with  Gen.  Chambers,  and  belonged  to  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Bedford  Forrest.  Hence  saw  active  service  un- 
der that  great  cavalry  leader.  He  surrendered  at  Columbus 
Ga..  after  the  surrender  of  the  Virginia  army.  Married, 
March  4,  1866,  Miss  Cynthia  H.  Connally,  of  Atlanta,  who 
belonged  to  a  prominent  family  of  that  state.  Removed  to 
Alabama,  thence  hi  1SS6  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Tyler.  He 
is  a  prominent  business  man  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 
His  children  are  prominent  in  business  circles  in  Tyler, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 


B.  B.   BEA1RD. 
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Benjamin  B.  Beaird  was  bom 
in  Bibb  county,  Ala.,  August 
1,  1840.  Removed  to  Texas 
with  his  parents,  Benjamin 
and  Caroline  Beaird,  in  1846, 
and  settled  in  Shelby  county. 
Removed  from  Shelby  to  Dal- 
las and  then  to  Pmith  county 
in  1852.  He  was  raised  on  a 
farm  until  the  war  between 
the  states,  when  he  enlisted 
in  company  D,  15th  Texas  in- 
fantry, Poligr.ac's  brigade,  for 
service  in  the  Trans-Mississip- 
pi Army.  Participated  in  the 
battles  of  Burbo,  Furduche, 
Mansfield,  (where  he  was  slightly  wounded)  Pleasant  Hill, 
Yellow  Bayou  and  other  engagements.  He  surrendered  in 
1865.  Has  held  positions  of  trust  and  hor.or  since  the  war 
to-wit:  School  trustee,  County  Commissioner,  County  Judge, 
Ex-offkio  County  School  Superintendent,  member  of  the 
Texas  Legislature.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Tyler 
bar,  being  a  lawyer  of  great  prominence.  His  children  are 
prominent.  Walter  E.  is  a  leading  farmer,  residing  west  of 
Tyler.  Rufus  E.  a  leading  grocery  merchant;  Pat  H.  is  Dis- 
trict Clerk  of  Smith  county,  Bryan  B.,  manager  of  Swift's 
Packing  House,  Tyler,  Jerry  J.,  represents  a   Memphis   dry 
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goods  house  and  resides  at  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  Lexia  A., 
wife  of  C.  L.  Palmore,  a  prominent  businessman;  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Frank  Bovvron,  a  prominent  grocery  merchant;  Miss 
Lena  Lottie,  the  youngest  and  single,  resides  with  her  par- 
ents in  Tyler. 

JOSEPH  J.  JOHNSON. 

Joseph  J,  Johnson  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Harris  county, 
Georgia,  March  12,  1840.  Enlisted  in  company  D.  12th  Miss- 
issippi, Harris  brigade.  Was  in  the  seven  day's  fight  around 
Richmond,  Gettysburg  and  Wilderness  and  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Was  captured  at  Peters- 
burg before  the  evacuation  and  carried  to  Point  Look  Out, 
and  paroled  in  July  1865.  Removed  to  Texas  in  1856.  He 
was  a  son  of  Henry  D.  and  Lucindy  (nee  Butler)  of  his 
county.     Post  office,  Starrville,  Texas. 


JOSEPH  L.  HOGG. 

Joseph  L.  Hogg,  of  Rusk,  was  born  in  Georgia.  His 
father,  Thomas  Plogg,  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
his  grandfather,  John  Hogg,  was  born  in  Virginia.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  removed  in  1818  with  his  parents  to  Tus- 
caloosa, Alabama,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  In 
1833  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucanda  McMath,  a  daughter  of 
Elisha  McMath  a  planter  of  Roupe's  Valley,  Ala.,  and  six 
years  later  he  removed  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  locating 
in  Nacogdoches.  He  soon  attained  distinction  as  an  able 
lawyer  and  several  times  represented  his  district  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  He  was  a  prominent  sup- 
porter of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  was 
a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  convention  and  of  the 
first  State  Senate.  In  1846  he  entered  the  Texan  army 
against  Mexico,  and  on  his  return  from  the  war  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  State  Senate.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Cherokee 
county  from  which  he  volunteered  in  1861  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  between  the  states.  He  was  commissioned  brig- 
adier-general by  President  Jefferson  Davis,  but  died  at  Cor- 
inth, Miss. ,  in  1862  just  before  the  si  ge.  His  son,  James 
S.  Hogg,  was  the  first  native  Texan  to  be  elected  governor 
of  this  state,  as  he  was  also  one  of  its  greatest. 
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henry  e.  Mcculloch. 

Henry  E.  McCulloch,  of  Seguin,  was  born  in  Rutherford 
county,  Tenn.,  Dec,  6,  1816.  He  came  to  Texas  in  the  fall 
of  183?  and  was  for  several  years  assessor  and  then  sheriff  of 
Gonzales  county.  In  1853  he  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Guadalupe  county,  and  in  1855  was  elected 
to  the  Texas  Senate,  in  which  he  served  four  years.  In  the 
days  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  he  participated  in  the  strug- 
gles of  Texas  against  Mexicans  and  Indians.  He  was  one 
of  Caldwell's  scouts,  and  was  in'the  battle  of  Plum  Creek 
against  the  Cornanches,  and  with  his  brother,  Gen.  Ben 
McCulloch,  and  others  in  the  fights  against  the  Wacos  and 
Cornanches.  While  first  lieutenant  in  Hay's  Texas  Rangers 
he  was  in  the  battles  of  Salado  and  the  Hondo,  and  in  the 
Somerville  expedition  against  Mexico  in  .18-12  43.  He  com- 
manded a  company  of  Texas  Rangers,  under  the  United 
States  Government,  in  the  Mexican  War  from  June  8,  1846 
to  December  8,  1848.  He  was  next  captain  of  Rangers  un- 
der Gen.  Brooke  in  1850-51  and  was  mustered  out  of  service 
by  Captain  James  Longstreet  at  Fort  Martin  Scott  in  Nov., 
1851.  In  1859  President  Buchanan  appointed  him  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  district  of  Texas  and  he  was 
holding  this  position  when  the  war  came.  He  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  in  1862  was 
promoted  brigadier-general.  He  was  in  command  at  the 
battles  of  Perkin's  Landing  and  Millicen's  Bend,  and  several 
other  engagements.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  and  always  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight.  Gen.  McCulloch  married  in  Gonzales 
county,  August  20,  1840,  Miss  Jane  Ashby  of  the  well  known 
Kentucky  family.  The  seven  children  who  survive  them 
reside  in  Texas. 


J.  W.    McDOUGAL. 

John  W.  McDougal,  born  in  Lauderdale  county,  Ala.,  in 
1833,  and  removed  to  Texas  with  his  father's  family,  Joseph 
McDougal,  in  1846.  He  married  Miss  Mary  H.  Starr.  Her 
father  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Starr,  an  early  settler  in  East 
Texas  and  a  prominent  Methodist  minister.  In  1862  he 
joined  the  company  of  Capt.  R.  B.  Long,  making  a  faithful 
soldier  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Confederate   States.     Was 
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detailed  part  of  the  time  to  make  salt  for  the  government, 
then  an  important  duty  for  him  to  do.  He  died  in  Smith 
county  near  his  home,  the  15th  of  September  1873,  by  a 
f ali  from  his  horse.  A  Christian  gentleman  and  a  loyal  man 
to  his  section  and  country. 
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SOLOMON  LASSETER. 

Solomon  Lasseter,  born  in 
Griffin,  Ga.,  Sept.  18,  1844, 
and  removed  to  Texas  in  1854. 
Enlisted  at  Pine  Hill,  Rusk 
county,  Texas,  in  company  C, 
1st  Texas  infantry,  being 
one  of  the  regiments 
that  composed  Hood's  Texas 
Brigade  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  hence  saw 
much  active  fighting.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of 
his  brigade  from  Yorktown  to 
Chickamauga  (except  Chan- 
cellorsville)  and  in  the  last 
mentioned  battle  was  serious- 
ly wounded  and  sent  io  Giiffin,  Georgia  hospital,  until  his  re- 
covery. Occupying  the  store  house  his  father,  Dr.  Lasseter, 
had  done  business  in  before  his  removal  to  Texas.  He 
was  detailed  then  in  the  commissary  service  at  Macon,  Ga., 
and  surrendered  at  King's  Tree,  South  Carolina.  Married 
Miss  Nettie  Glaze,  in  Rusk  county,  Texas,  December  23, 
1868.  Removed  to  Navarro  county  in  1872  and  to  Tyler  in 
1884.  His  son,  H.  E.  Lasseter,  is  a  prominent  young  lawyer 
of  Tyler. 


WILLIAM  B.   OCHILTREE. 

William  B.  Ochiltree,  of  Jefferson,  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land county,  North  Carolina,  Oct.,  18,1811.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  Alabama  in  1835  and  four  years  later  re- 
moved to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  locating  in  the  town  of 
Nacogdoches.  -In  1842  he  became  judge  of  the  fifth  district 
of  the  Republic  which  made  him  ex-officio  one  of  the  judges 
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of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1844  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  young  republic  and  a  year  or  two  later 
became  its  Attorney  General.  Upon  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as to  the  United  States  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  state.  This 
constitution  is  said  to  have  no  superior  in  statesmanship  in 
the  history  of  organic  law  in  the  Union.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Secession  Convention  in  1861,  and  was  one  of  the  del- 
egates to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.  When  hostilities  began  he  resigned 
his  seat,  raised  a  regiment  of  infantry  of  which  he  was 
elected  colonel  (18th  Texas)  and  which  he  led  With  conspi- 
cuous gallantry,  He  died,  in  1867.  His  son,  Hon.  Thomas 
P.  Ochiltree,  was  the  first  native  Texan  ever  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  this  state  and  was  famous  in  America  and  Europe 
as  a  wit  and  after-dinner  speaker.  He,  too,  was  a  brave 
Confederate  soldier  like  his  father. 


JACOB  HEMPHILL. 

Jacob  Hemphill,  of  Haskell,  Texas,  a  veteran  of  Hood's 
famous  Texas  brigade  of  the  army  of  Virginia.  He  was 
born  Feb.  5,  1844,  enlisted  in  company  H,  5th  Texas  infan- 
try and  served  with  gallantry  in  this  command  with  Gen. 
Longstreet,  wounded  four  times,  but  on  recovery  he  return- 
ed to  his  command.  Served  as  1st  Sergeant  of  the  com- 
pany. Surrendered  with  Gen.  Lee  at  Appomattax,  returned 
home  and  is  now  a  progressive  farmer  in  Haskell  county. 
He  makes  a  good  citizen,  as  all  good  Confederate 
soldiers  do.  Was  to  the  front  with  his  brigade  in  the  cam- 
paigns that  made  Hood's  veterans  so  noted  in  the  clash  of 
battle.  He  married  Miss  Emily  V.  Jernigan,  of  Cold  Springs, 
Texas. 


FRANCIS  F.  LONG. 

Francis  F.Long  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Miss. , 
September  6,  1848.  Entered  the  Confederate  service  in  1863 
in  Capt.  J.  J.  Whitney's  company  H,  4th  Mississippi  cav- 
alry, Col.  C.  C.  Wiiborne  commanding.  Serving  in  different 
brigades    under   Gen.    Adams,  Gen.  Forrest  and  Gen.  Dick 
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Taylor,  until  the  surrender  in  May  1865.  Remained 
in  the  state  of  Mississippi  until  1877,  removed  to  Louisiana 
and  then  to  Texas  in  1890  In  1879  he  married  Miss  Nor- 
cisse  Gertrude  Hebert  in  Caldwell  Parish,  La.  Like  all  boys 
that  went  into  the  Confederate  army,  performed  loyal  duty 
to  the  South.  He  is  a  business  man  of  Tyler,  ana  stands 
well  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 


WALTER  P.  LANE. 

Walter  P.  Lane,  of  Marshall,  was  born  in  1817  in  Ireland. 
In  the  year  1821  his  parents  removed  io  America,  locating 
in  Fairview,  Ohio,  where  he  was  educated  and  grew  to  man- 
hood. In  March  1836  he  came  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  as  a 
volunteer  to  aid  in  the  war  of  indendence,  and  like  his  bosom 
friends  Gen.  Tom  Green  and  Gen.  Ben  McCulioch,  first 
facea  hostile  guns  on  the  field  of  San  Jacinto.  His  next  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  celebrated  surveyor's  fight,  in  October 
1838,  on  Battle  Creek  in  Navarro  county,  and  he  was  in  num- 
erous engagements  against  the  Indians.  In  the  Mexican 
war  in  1846  he  was  in  several  battles,  having  five  horses 
killed  under  him.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
the  States  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  Greer's 
3i  d  Texas  cavalry,  and  in  the  first  battle  (Oak  Hills  1861) 
his  horse  was  killed  under  him  in  a  charge  on  a  battery,  and 
a  few  months  later  in  the  battle  of  Chustenallah  against  the 
"Pin"  Indians  another  horse  was  killed  under  him.  He  was 
in  the  fights  at  Bentonville,  Elkhorn,  and  smaller  engage- 
ments. For  his  brilliant  action  at  Farmington  he  was  com- 
plimented in  general  orders,  and  soon  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier-general.  In  the  next  two  years  Gen.  Lane  was  in 
a  score  of  battles  that  we  have  not  here  the  space  to  en- 
umerate, winning  new  laurels  as  the  Marshal  Ney  of  Texas. 
On  April  8,  1864,  Gen.  Lane  while  co-operating  with  the 
division  general,  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  led  a  desperate 
charge  across  a  field,  cut  off  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy, 
captured  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  nearly  two  hundred 
wagons  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  but  in  the  moment  of 
victory  he  was  shot  from  his  horse  by  a  minnie  ball  which 
shattered  his  hip,  when  Col.  Geo.  W.  Baylor  succeeded  to 
the  command  and  gallantly    completed    the    triumph  of  the 
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day.  This  was  Gen.  Lane's  last  fight  for  some  time  as  he 
was  painfully  disabled  for  months,  hut  as  soon  as  possible  he 
resumed  his  place  and  fought  until  the  close  of  the  war  in 
April  1865.  Gen.  Lane  lies  buried  in  Marshall  where  he  was 
a  distinguished  and  beloved  citizen  for  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  war, 


W.  J.  GOODMAN. 

Doctor  William  J.  Goodman  was  born  in  Union  District 
South  Carolina.  He  completed  his  literary  education  at 
South  Carolina  College  in  Columbia,  and  then  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  his  father,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel A.  Goodman,  and  two  years  later  was  graduated  from 
the  Charleston  Medical  College.  Then  went  to  New  York  City 
where  he  took  a  full  post-graduate  course  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  also  attended  clinical  lectur- 
es at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Removing  to  Texas  in  1858  he  set- 
tled in  Tyler  where  he  has  resided  continuously.  In  Oct., 
1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a  private  in 
Capt.  John  M.  Douglas'  company  of  the  13th  Texas  Infantry 
and  the  following  month  was  assigned  as  assistant,  and  in 
April  1862  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  regiment.  On 
December  26,  1863  was  made  brigade-surgeon  of  Gen. 
Luckett's  command,  serving  as  such  until  Feb.  25,  1864, 
when  he  wras  assigned  by  Gen.  Slaughter  to  duty  as  chief 
surgeon  of  the  2nd  division  of-  the  army.  These  appoint- 
ments were  made  before  Dr.  Goodman  had  reached  the  age 
of  27.  Upon  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Tyler  where 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  he  won  a  reputation  not  excell- 
ed by  any  physician  in  East  Texas.  His  mental  attainments, 
his  skill  and  his  kindness  of  heart  lifted  him  to  the  top  of 
his  profession  where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  from 
active  practice  in  1887  to  give  his  time  to  his  large  and  in- 
creasing business  interests.  Dr.  Goodman  was  married  in 
February  1867  to  Mary  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Col.  Robt.  K. 
Gaston.  They  have  two  daughters:  Sallie,  the  wife  of  James 
H.  LeGrand  of  Tyler;  and  Etta.  Their  son.  Will  G. 
Goodman,  is  a  well  known  business  man.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  homes  in  Tyler  is  that  of  Dr.  Gcodman,  on  North 
Broadway. 
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J.  M.   BRITTAIN. 

James  M.  Brittain  a  prominent  and  successful  physician 
of  Jacksonville.  Texas,  was  born  in  McMinn  county,  Tennes- 
see Nov.  1838.  Removed  to  Texas  Nov.  1852  and  settled  in 
Jacksonville,  Cherokee  County,  Texas.  Enlisted  in  Co.  C 
3rd  Texas  Cavalry  and  went  with  the  command  to  Missouri, 
participated  in  the  campaign  up  to  his  discharge,  the  same 
year  of  his  enlistment.  He  returned  home  and  was  kept 
there  the  remainder  of  the  war  as  a  physician  and  surgeon 
as  all  the  doctors  of  the  town  were  in  the  confederate  ser- 
vice elsewhere.  Dr.  Brittain  was  kept  at  home  by  the  solic- 
itation of  his  people  as  a  doctor  and  greatly  needed  to  wratch 
after  the  sick  and  afflicted  of  his  home  community. 

Dr.  Brittain  made  himself  successful  in  his  practice,  a 
good  citizen,  a  patriotic  southern  man.  He  has  of  late  years 
devoted  a  good  portion  of  his  time  to  farming  and  fruit  cult- 
ure.    He  is  now  an  honored  citizen  of  his  county. 


F.  CHARLES  HUME. 

F.  Charles  Hume,  of  Houston,  was  born  in  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  in  Walker  county,  Feb.  17,  1843,  the  son  of  John 
Hume  a  native  of  Culpeper  county,  Virginia,  who  came  to  the 
Texan  Republic  in  1839  and  resided  in  Walker  county  until 
his  death  in  1864.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  a  lib- 
eral education,  being  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  Texas,  immediately 
after  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  in  an  organization  of  vol- 
unteers that  was  mustered  in  service  in  Richmond,  Va.,  as 
Co.  "D",  5th  Texas  Infantry,  under  command  of  Col.  J.  J. 
Archer.  This  was  one  of  the  regiments  that  constituted  the 
famous  "Hood's  Texas  Brigade",  of  which  Gen.  Louis  T. 
Wigfall  was  the  first,  Gen.  John  B.  Hood  the  second,  and 
Gen.  Jerome  B.  Robertson  the  third  commander.  Mr.  Hume 
was  wounded  in  the  right  leg  at  Seven  Pines,  and  in  the 
second  battle  of  Manassas,  while  acting  as  flag-bearer,  re- 
ceived a  bullet  in  the  left  thigh.  After  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant,  and  assigned  as 
adjutant  of  the  32nd  battalion  of  Virginia  cavalry.  When 
General  Martin  W.  Gary  of  South  Carolina  in  1864  assumed 
command  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Peninsula  he  attached  Lieu- 
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tenant  Hume  to  his  staff  and  in  this  position  he  participated 
in  many  bloody  fights.  In  the  battle  of  Tilgheman's  Farm 
on  James  river  he  received  his  third  and  last  wound  being 
shot  through  the  body.  The  Richmond  papers  published  his 
name  in  the  list  of  the  dead  of  that  action.  Before  his  re- 
covery he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Bagley  as  as  sist- 
ant  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  Major  and  served  as 
such  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Returning  to  Huntsville, 
Texas,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  When 
only  twenty-three  years  old,  he  was  in  1866  elected  to  the 
eleventh  Texas  legislature,  and  a  few  years  later  removed  to 
Galveston  where  in  1877  he  became  city  attorney.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Major  Hume  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished lawers  of  the  Galveston  bar.  In  1900  he  removed 
to  the  City  of  Houston  where  he  enjoys  a  highly  lucrative 
practice.  He  married  July  3,  1873  Marie  Kate  Lea,  daughter 
of  Col.  Vernal  Lea  and  grand-daughter  of  Gen.  James  Davis. 
Their  son,  Hon.  F.  Charles  Hume,  Jr.,  is  an  attorney,  and 
as  representative  from  Harris  county  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  present  (30th)  legislature  of  Texas. 


RUFU3  C.  BURLESON. 

Rufus  C.  Burleson,  of  Waco,  was  born  near  Decatur, 
Alabama,  August  7,  1823.  He  was  educated  in  Nashville 
University  and  in  November  1840  was  licensed  by  the  First 
Baptist  church  of  the  Tennessee  capital  to  preach,  and  in  1845 
was  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  On 
June  10,  1847  he  was  graduated  from  the  Western  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Houston 
Texas.  His  ministerial  labors  there  continued  until  1861, 
when  he  was  elected  President  of  Baylor  University  at  In- 
dependence. This  institution  was  in  1886  removed  to  Waco. 
In  1879  he  was  elected  President  Emeritus  and  retired  from 
the  active  management  of  the  institution.  During  the  war 
between  the  States  he  served  as  chaplain  of  the  15th  Texas 
infantry  regiment,  C.  S.  A.  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Dr. 
Burleson  was  justly  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and  as  an 
educator.  Among  the  famous  people  converted  under  his 
preaching  or  baptised  by  him  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.    Dick- 
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inson,  survivor  of  the  fall  of  the  Alamo;  Gen.  Sam  Houston; 
Judge  A.  S.  Lipscomb,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas;  and  Judge  W.  E.  Donley,  of  the  Texas 
Supreme  Court.  Mrs.  Dickinson  was  baptised  while  he  was 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Houston.  The  baptism  of  Gen. 
Houston  occurred  November  19,  1854,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  in  a  little  clear  creek  called  Rocky, 
about  one  mile  south  of  Independence.  Dr.  Burleson's  first 
cousin,  Gen.  Edward  Burleson,  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  afterwards  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  regular  army  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  On  the  2nd 
day  of  January,  1853,  Dr.  Burleson  was  married  at  Indepen- 
dence to  Miss  Georgia  Jenkins.  He  died  in  Waco,  May  14, 
1901,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  several  children. 


ASH BEL  SMITH. 

Ashbal  Smith,  the  diplomatist  of  the  Texan  Revolution, 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  August  13,1805.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Yale  College,  went  to  North  Carolina  and  there 
studied  law,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  abandoned  it  for 
medicine,  the  study  of  which  he  completed  in  Paris,  where 
he  w;as  during  the  last  year  of  his  stay  "exteme"  in  the 
Neckor  Hospital.  Returning  to  North  Carolina  he  practised 
his  profession  till  1836,  when  in  response  to  a  call  for  volun- 
unteers  to  oppose  Santa  Anna's  invasion  he  hastened  to 
Texas,  but  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto; 
was  appointed  Surgeon-General  of  the  Texan  army,  and  in 
1838  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negociated  the  first 
treaty  of  Texas  with  the  Comanche  Indians.  Under  -Presi- 
dent Sam  Houston's  second  administration  he  was  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  "from  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  residing  alternately  in  Paris  and  London.  He 
visited  Rome  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
The  correspondence  and  papers  prepared  by  him  dur- 
ing his  mission  abroad  were  pronounced  by  Peel  and  Guizot 
among  the  finest  pieces  of  state  literature  they  had  seen. 
On  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Anson  Jones,  and  in  view  of  impen- 
ding annexation  returned  to  Europe  to  close  up  diplomatic 
relations    with    the    European  powers.     While  Secretary  of 
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State  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Mexico— accepted  by  the 
Mexican  Congress— which  placed  Texas  in  the  position  of 
acknowledged  independence  before  the  world.  This  treats- 
was  rejected  by  the  Texan  Congress  which  accepted  in  pref- 
erence the  annexation  resolutions.  He  fought  throughout 
the  entire  Mexican  war  1846-47.  Upon  the  call  to  arms  in 
1861  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  captain,  and  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  field  of  Shiloh  for  gal- 
lantry; was  for  a  while  inspector-general  of  the  army  in 
North  Mississippi;  then  succeeded  to  the  coloncy  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  2nd  Texas  infantry;  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  he 
commanded  a  brigade  and  then  a  division  until  the  closing  of 
the  war.  During  his  absence  as  honorary  commissioner  to 
the  Paris  exposition  in  1878  he  was  elected  State  Senator. 
He  was  a  regent  of  the  University  of  Texas  from  ils  founda- 
tion until  his  death.  His  ^ersalility  of  mind,  scientific  at- 
tainments, linguistic  accomplishments  and  political  sagacity 
made  him  one  of  the  well  known  Americans  of  his  time. 
Many  of  his  scientific  papers  were  republished  with  com- 
mendation in  the  European  journals,  and  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  various  learned  and  scientific  bodies  on  both  con- 
tinents. He  died  in  Houston,  Texas,  January  21,  1886,  and 
is  buried  in  the  State  cemetary  at  Austin. 


AUGUSTUS  BUCHEL. 

Augustus  Buchel,  of  Indianqla,  was  born  near  Mayence, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  1811.  He  was  educated  at  the  military 
academy  of  Mayence  and  completed  at  the  "Ecole  Militaire" 
of  Paris.  In  consequence  of  his  talents  and  superior  capa- 
bilities in  the  sciences  of  war,  he  was  selected  by  Ali  Pasha 
to  accompany  him  to  Turkey  where  he  was  appointed  milita- 
ry instructor  of  the  Turkish  army,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of 
colonel.  His  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion  prevented 
his  advancement.  At  the  beginning  of  theXarlist  war  in 
Spain  he  proceeded  thither  and  entered  the  army  of  Queen 
Christiana.  For  meritorious  service  he  received  the  Knight 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Crosses.  He  came  to  the 
Republic  of  Texas  in  1845,  locating  in  Indianola.  In  May 
1846  when  Gen  Zachary  Taylor  called  for  volunteers,  he 
raised  and  was  chosen  captain  of  a  company  that  joined  the 
American  army,  and  later  was  transferred  to  Gen.    Taylor's 
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staff  and  promoted  to  major.  He  was  commended  in  orders 
for  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Buna  Vista.  It  is  said  that 
had  Gen.  Taylor  lived  a  few  days  longer  after  being  elected 
president  he  would  have  appointed  Buchel  to  be  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Brazil.  President  Pierce  made  him  col- 
lector for  the  port  of  Lacoca.  During  the  Cortena  war  he 
formed  a  company  and  went  to  the  scene  of  lawlessness. 
When  the  great  war  came  in  1861  he  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Luckett's  regiment,  and  later  was  made  colonel  of 
a  regiment  of  Texan  cavalry  which  he  was  leading  in  battle 
at  Pleasant  Hill,  April  9.  1864,  when  he  received  the  fatal 
wound  from  which  he  died  four  days  later  at  Mansfield. 
Texas  has  erected  a  monument  over  his  grave  in  the  State 
cemetery  at  Austin. 


JOHN  L.  HENRY. 

John  L.  Henry,  of  Dallas,  was  born  in  Culpepper  county 
Virginia,  October  18,  1831,  but  he  was  reared  and  educated 
at  Murfresboro,  Tenn.,  graduating  from  Union  University. 
He  came  to  Texas  in  1852,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855 
and  began  practice  in  Livingston.  In  1860  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney.  At  the  end  of  his  term,  declining  a  renomi- 
nation,  he  joined  McCordell's  company  in  Elmo's  regiment 
and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1S69  he  removed  to 
Tyler  and  attained  high  rank  at  this  bar,  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  state.  He  was  in  the  Senate  from  Smith 
county  in  the  Thirteenth  legislature,  and  in  1875  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  convention.  In  1880  he  removed 
to  Dallas,  and  eight  years  later  he  was  elected  as  associate 
justice  of  the  Texas  Supreme  Court.  He  was  married  in 
Rutherford,  counly,  Tenn.,  December  28,  1860,  to  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Jamison.  They  had  five  children,  their  oldest  son, 
Hon.  William  T.  Henry,  is  one  of  the  ablest  young  lawyers 
in  Dallas.  Judge  Henry  is  still  living,  and  is  esteemed  the 
first  lawyer  of  the  North  Texas  bar.     His  wife  died  in  1905. 


ELIJAH  LINDSEY, 

Elijah  Lindsay  was  born  in  Shelby  County,  Ala.,  August 
2,  1842,  being  the  oldest  son  of  David  H.  and  Nancy  W. 
Lindsey,  who  settled  near  Henderson  in  Rusk  county  in  1847, 
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and  the  following1  year  removed  to  Smith  County.  He  en- 
listed in  Co.  C,  17th  Texas  Cavalry,  Taylor's  regiment,  Po- 
lignac's  division,  Trans-Mississippi  department.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  campaigns  of  the  army,  ever  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  the  South.  He  has  been  prominent  in  business  as 
a  merchant  and  farmer.  He  has  been  married  twice:  On 
December  1st,  1S68  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sue  Roberts,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Willis  Roberts,  and  she  died  Nov.  22nd, 
1888.  In  1S90  he  married  Miss  Sallie  Nunrielee  of  Lindale, 
Texas.  A  good  man  a  true  Confederate  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  South.     Postoffice,  Tyler,  Texas. 


JOHN  JEFFRIES. 

John  Jeffries  was  born  in  South  Carolina  Sept.  12th, 
1835,  and  died  at  Starrville,  Texas,  Sept.  9th,  1867.  He  re- 
moved to  Texas  in  1858,  enlisted  in  Company  K.,  3rd  Texas 
Cavalry  and  marched  to  the  front  with  his  command,  en- 
camping there  until  the  surrender  in  1865.  Was  made  a 
lieutenant  in  his  company  and  served  with  distinction  for 
four  long  and  eventful  years.  He  was  one  of  Ross'  famous 
riders  and  with  this  command  saw  much  hard  service. 
Was  at  Oak  Hills,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Famington,  Corinth, 
Iuka,  Thompson's  Station,  Holly  Springs  and  around  Vicks- 
burg;  with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  the  Georgia  campaign 
and  with  Hood  at  Franklin.  Passed  through  the  war  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  returned  home  at  the  end  and 
died  young.     He  had  a  bright  future  before  him. 


CAPTAIN  R.  W.  HAMILTON. 

.  Robert  W.  Hamilton,  born  in  Putman  county,  Ga.,  5th  of 
December,  1843.  Came  to  Texas  in  January  1854,  settled  in 
Cherokee  county  but  soon  removed  to  Smith  county,  where 
he  has  been  a  prominent  citizen  since  that  time.  Capt. 
Hamilton  has  been  married  three  times.  His  first  marriage 
was  with  Rosebella  Flinn;  2nd  Miss  Susan  Smith;  3rd  Mrs. 
Lorendo  Hight.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Eliza  (nee 
McKinley)  Hamilton,  a  prominent  Georgia  family. 

In  1861  he  enlisted  in  a  company  at  Larrissa,  Texas,- but 
was  soon  tranferred  to  the  14th  Texas  Infantry   commanded 
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by  Col.  Clavk,  Randall's  Texas  Brigade.  He  was  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  Seline,  Yellow  Bayou  and  the  cam- 
paigns on  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers  until  the  war 
closed.  Capt.  Hamilton  has  been  honored  by  official  trust 
of  his  people  and  was  always  prompt  and  reliable  in  every-* 
thing  during  his  long  and  useful  life.  A  prominent  farmer, 
a  leading  citizen;  his  life  has  always  been  a  model  one. 
Postuffiee,  Omen,  Texas. 


JOHN  P.  SMITH. 

Capt.  John  P.  Smith  was  born 
in  Anderson  District,  South  Car- 
olina, Sept.  23,  1838;  and  with  his 
father's  family  moved  to  Georgia 
in  1843;  came  to  Texas  in  the  fall 
of  1858  and  settled  in  Smith 
county  near  what  is  now  known 
as  Swan.  Enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  early  in  1862  in 
Capt.  W.  J.  Smith's  company  of 
Clark's  Texas  Regiment,  and 
served  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
army.  He  was  in  the  battles 
of  Mansfield  and  Pleasant  Hill, 
La.;  was  captured  at  Jenkins 
Ferry  and  then  exchanged.  He 
\>  as  an  active  officer  in  his  command  and  was  always  true 
to  the  South  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
Tyler,  Texas,  June  5th,  190G.  He  held  many  offices  of  trust, 
to-wit:  Justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  and  city  marshal.  Capt. 
Smith  married  Miss  Sallie  Wiggins,  daughter  of  Col.  John 
M.  Wiggins,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Smith  County.  His 
widow  survives  him.  John  P.  Smith  is  kindly  remembered 
for  his  sterling  manhood  and  as  a  kindhearted  man  of  good 
and  generous  impulse.  His  son  Wig  Smith  is  sheriff  of  Smith 
county.  •    . 
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ALEX.  E,  SWEET.  . 

Alex.  E.  Sweet,  the  founder  of  "Texas  Sif tings. "  was 
bDrn  at  St.  Johns,  N.  H.,  March  28,  1841,  and  was  taken  to 
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San  Antonio.,  Texas,  in  1849 'by  his  father,  George  H.  Sweet, 
who  was  mayor  of  that  city  for  several  years  and  who,  dur- 
ing; the  war  between  the  states,  served  as  a  colonel  in  the 
Confederate  army.  Alex.  E.  Sweet  was  sent  to  school  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  In  1856  lie  went  to  Europe  and  entered 
the  Polytechnic  school  at  Carlsruhe,  from  which  he  subse- 
quently graduated.  Returning  to  Texas  in  18G3,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Thirty-third  Texas  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A.,  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  for  several  years  practiced  in  San  Antonio;  became 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Express  in  1879  and  while  so  serv- 
ing was  elected  city  attorney;  was  afterwards  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  Herald.  Subsequently  he  became  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Galveston  News  and  originated  in  that  paper  a 
column  of  humorous  sayings  entitled  "Texas  Sif tings,"  that 
acquired  an  immediate  and  truly  remarkable  popularity.  In 
May,  1881,  he  removed  to  Austin  where  with  William  O'Leary 
and  J.  Amory  Knox,  as  associate  editors,  and  Frank  P.  Hol- 
land as  business  manager,  he  began  the  publication  of  "Texas 
Sittings,"  a  weekly  humorous  paper.  The  paper  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  York  City  in  1884  and  for  twelve  years  or 
more  enjoyed  a  national  patronage.  In  1897  Mr.  Sweet  be- 
came associate  editor  of  the  Tammany  Times,  contributing 
the  "Bill  Snort"  letters  to  that  publication.  Another  pseudo- 
nym of  his  was  the  "Rev.  Whangdoodle. "  His  most  widely 
known  work  is  '  'On  a  Mexican  M  ustang  Through  Texas, ' ' 
published  in  1883.  Mr.  Sweet  died  in  New  York  City,  May 
20,  1901,  of  heart  disease,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for 
several  years. 


Y.  R.  FRAZIER. 

Y.  R.  Frazier  was  born  in  Wilkes  county,  Ga.,  August 
25th,  1834,  and  when  four  years  old  moved  to  Troup  county, 
living  there  until  the  war  between  the  States.  Entered  the 
service  in  May,  1861,  as  private  under  Capt.  James  Long,  of 
LaGrange,  Ga.,  known  as  Co.  K,  Thirteenth  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, Col.  Ector  Lawton's  brigade.  He  received  a  commis- 
sion as  lieutenant  in  1863  and  commanded  the  company  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  Was  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  except  first  Manassas.     He  was 
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wounded  four  times,  the  last  a  few  days  before  Petersburg 
was  abandoned,  and  was  captured  while  a  patient  in  a  hos- 
pital in  Richmond  and  placed  in  old  Libby  prison,  being  held 
there  for  20  days.  After  being  paroled  he  made  his  home  at 
Auburn,  Ala.  He  was  married  to  Miss  M.  E.  Gibson  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1867.  Removed  to  Texas  in  the  fall  of  1869  and 
sattled  in  Smith  county,  where  he  has  been  a  citizen  contin- 
uously.    He  is  a  leader  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 


JOSEPH  S.  BARRON. 

Joseph  S.  Barron  was  born  in  Hoginsville,  Ga.,  June  2, 
1838,  went  to  Alabama  ten  years  later,  and  in  1860  removed 
to  Texas.  He  enlisted  in  Douglas'  Texas  Battery  at  Tyler, 
in  June,  1861,  and  participated  in  all  the  campaigns  of  that 
famous  artillery  company  under  the  command  of  the  gallant 
Capt.  James  P.  Douglas.  He  was  wounded  at  Elk  Horn 
Tavern,  but  soon  returned  to  his  command  and  served  to  the 
end  of  the  war  in  May,  1865.  He  went  back  to  Pike  county, 
Alabama,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Tomlinson,  August 
16th,  1865,  returned  to  Smith  county,  Texas,  and  has  been 
an  honored  citizen  since  that  time.  He  has  been  a  farmer 
and  a  prominent  man  of  this  county,  true  to  principle  and 
loyal  to  the  South.     Postofnce,  Tyler,  Texas. 


TOM  GREEN. 

Tom  Green,  one  of  the  bravest  generals  that  Texas 
gave  to  the  Confederate  arms,  was  born  in  Amelia  County, 
Virginia,  June  8,  1814.  He  received  a  liberal  education  and 
then  becoming  enthused  in  behalf  of  the  struggling  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  he  left  his  home  and  volunteered 
as  a  soldier  in  her  army,  being  one  of  the  Spartan  band  under 
Gen.  Sam  Houston  to  win  renown  in  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto. He  remained  in  the  army  until  its  disbandment  in 
May,  1837,  when  he  took  up  the  work  of  his  profession,  that 
of  a  civil  engineer,  surveying  and  locating  land  for  the  people. 
In  1839  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  congress  of  the  Tex? n 
Republic,  serving  for  two  years.  Next  he  served  in  various 
expeditions  against  the  Indians,  and  in  1842  he  was  captain 
of  the  first  company  of  Texas  Rangers  that  went  to  the  Rio 
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Grande  to  afford  protection  against  the  Mexicans,  serving 
under  Hayes  and  McCulloch.  From  the  year  1841  up  to  the 
time  of  the  war  in  1861,  he  was  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Texas.  Upon  the  call  to  arms  he  entered  the  Confederate 
service  as  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  composing  the  fa- 
mous Sibley  brigade  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  was  in 
the  bloody  battles  of  Val  Verde.  Glorietta,  Las  Cruces  and 
others.  He  recaptured  Galveston  Jan.  1,  1863,  and  boarded 
and  captured  the  Federal  war  steamer  "Harriet  Lane"  and 
other  vessels.  Being  now  promoted  as  brigadier- general  to 
the  command  of  the  veteran  brigade,  he  with  his  troops  en- 
tered Louisiana,  where  from  his  arrival  until  his  death,  first 
as  brigadier-general  but  speedily  as  major-general,  his  name 
stands  resplendent  in  almost  every  engagement  in  that  state. 
He  fell  at  Blair's  Landing,  April  12,  1864,  while  leading  his 
men.  His  body  was  brought  to  Austin  where  it  lay  in  state 
in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  then  was  in- 
terred in  the  State  cemetery.  The  largest  county  in  Texas 
is  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  married  in  Austin  in  1847  to 
Miss  Mary  Watson  Chalmers,  daughter  of  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  Texan  Republic.  Several  children 
survive  them. 


W.  S.  HERNDON 

W.  S.  Herndon,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Rome,  Georg- 
ia, Nov.  27,  1837,  and  came  to  East  Texas  with  his  parents 
in  1851.  He  was  graduated  from  McKenzie  College,  near 
Clarksville,  Texas,  in  1859;  then  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  the  next  year.  When  the  war  opened  he 
became  first  lieutenant  of  Capt.  W.  F.  Hamilton's  company 
in  the  13th  Texas  Infantry  and  later  was  promoted  captain. 
He  served  throughout  the  entire  war.  In  November  1865, 
he  formed  a  co-partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  with 
Judge  John  C.  Robertson,  and  the  firm  had  great  success  and 
made  much  money.  In  1871  he  was  nominated  for  Congress 
from  the  then  first  district  of  Texas,  and  after  a  fierce  and 
noted  campaign  was  elected.  He  served  for  four  years 
and  became  widely  known  for  his  ability  and  eloquence. 
In  1875  he  resumed  the  practice  and  for  twenty  years  was 
a  leader  at  the  bar.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  building 
the  Tyler  Tap  R.  R.,  the  Kansas  &  Gulf  Short  Line  Ry.,  and 
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was  general  counsel  for  other  important  railways.  He 
did  much  for  this  section  of  the  state.  Col.  Herndon  was 
married  Nov.  11,  1860  to  Miss  Maria  Louise  McKellar,  and 
the  union  was  blessed  with  eight  children.  Of  this  number 
W.  S.  Jr.,  is  in  business  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  James  M.  is 
located  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  J.  H.  and  Charles  are  lawyers 
in  Tyler,  and  Hugh  is  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City.  Col. 
Herndon  died  in  the  fall  of  1903  and  is  buried  in  Oakwood 
cemetery  in  Tyler.  As  a  magnetic  orator  and  a  resourceful 
debater  Col.  Herndon  was  easily  the  peer  of  any  public  man 
in  Texas.  His  triumphs  at  the  bar  and  on  the  hustings  were 
many  and  notable. 

WM.  W.  ISAACS. 

Wm.  W.  Isaacs  was  born  in  Sabine  County,  Texas,  Dec. 
3,  1839;  enlisted  in  Company  "D"  loth  Texas  Cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Col.  W.  Sweet,  remaining  with  that  command 
until  the  surrender  in  1865,  returning  to  Jacksonville,  Tex- 
as. On  the  26th  day  of  July,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Rachal 
V.  Butler  in  Smith  County,  Texas.  He  was  at  all  times  with 
his  company  and  served  in  the  different  campaigns  of  his 
regiment. 

TIGNAL  W.  JONES. 

Tignal  W.  Jones,  of  Tyler,  was  born  near  Lewisberg, 
Franklin  County,  North  Carolina,  Nov.  25,  1820.  Both  his 
father's  and  mother's  people  were  originally  from  Virginia. 
He  was  educated  in  Nashville  University,  Tenn.  Along 
with  U.  S.  Senator,  Jno.  T.  Morgan,  he  studied  law  un- 
der the  famous  William  P.  Chilton,  and  in  1844  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  and  practiced 
with  the  Hon.  Franklin  W.  Bowden  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  commissioned  in  1846  first 
lieutenant  of  Company  l'E"  of  the  First  Alabama  regiment, 
participating  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and  other  engage- 
ments. In  1848  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
(afterwards  a  famous  Baptist  minister  and  U.  S.  Ambassador 
to  Spain)  which  lasted  until  1856,  when  he  removed  to  Tex- 
as, locating  in  Tyler.  In  1861  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Texas  Secession  Convention  and  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.      He  enlisted   as  a  private  in  the   Confederate 
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Army  and  at  its  close  had  risen  to  be  Colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  Texas  Cavalry.  Col.  Jones  was  an  able  lawyer,  forceful 
speaker  and  exemplary  citizen.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  people.  He  was  married  in  Tyler,  Dec. 
18,  1856,  to  Mrs.  Martha  Bell,  sister  of  Col.  Bryan  Marsh  of 
Tyler.  Her  two  sons  by  her  first  marriage,  Bryan  Bell 
and  Frank  Bell,  are  prominent  business  men.  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  had  one  child,  Mary  H.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  S.  H. 
Cox  of  Tyler.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  been  dead  several 
years  and  are  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery. 


R.  B.  HUBBARD. 

Richard  Bennett  Hubbard  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Walton 
County,  Georgia,  Nov.  1,  1834.  He  was  graduated  from 
Mercer  University  in  1851,  and  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia the  following  year,  then  entered  Harvard  University, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  attained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Law.  Going  at  once  to  Texas  he  located  in  Tyler,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  and  began  to  build  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune. 
He  was  U.  S.  District  Attorney  in  1856-58,  and  then  a  mem- 
ber for  two  years  of  the  Texas  Legislature.  In  1860  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Charleston  Convention  and  an  elector  on  the 
Breckenridge  ticket.  Upon  the  secession  of  his  state  he 
raised  tne  22nd  Texas  Infantry,  C.  S.  A.,  of  which  he  was 
made  Colonel.  He  served  throughout  the  war  and  was  com- 
mander of  a  brigade  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  1872 
was  an  elector-at-large  on  the  democratic  ticket,  and  was 
president  of  the  State  Democratic  Convention  in  1874.  In 
1876  he  became  Governor  of  Texas  and  his  administration 
was  characterized  by  many  far-reaching  and  effective  meas- 
ures in  the  interest  of  his  state  which  won  him  a  wide  popu- 
larity. While  he  was  Governor  he  delivered  at  the  Cent- 
ennial Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1876,  an  oration 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation.  The  critics  pro- 
nounced it  a  classic  and  it  has  been  translated  into  seven 
foreign  languages.  In  1880  at  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  Cincinnati  he  seconded  in  a  brilliant  speech  the 
name  of  Gen.  Hancock  for  president.  In  1884,  at  the  national 
convention  of  his  party  in  Chicago,  Gov.  Hubbard  was  elect- 
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ed  chairman  of  the  convention,  and  hi?  speech  on  assuming-  the 
chair  was  a  memorable  oration.  President  Cleveland  appoint- 
ed him  Ambassador  to  Japan,  where  he  served  with  great  cred- 
it for  four  years.  Gov.  Hubbard  was  a  talented  lawyer,  fine 
executive  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  orators.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Tyler  July  12.  1901,  and  is  buried  in 
Oak  wood  cemetery. 


JAMES  W.  LCG.GINS. 

James  W.  Loggins  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Va., 
July  23,  1884,  and  enlisted  in  the  21st  Virginia  Cavalry  in 
1862  in  Company  A.  Participated  with  his  command  in  the 
different  campaigns  until  early  in  1864,  was  captured  and 
made  a  prisoner  of  war  until  after  the  surrender  in  1865  at 
Point  Lookout.  He  married  Miss  E.  M.  Crawford  in  1869 
and  removed  to  Texas  in  1873  and  is  now  a  citizen  of  Tyler, 
Texas.  He  was  a  boy  when  he  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  coming  out  one  of  Lee's  Veterans.  He  is  a 
good  citizen,  a  Confederate  soldier  of  deep  convictions 
and  looks  back  with  pride  on  the  good  record  he  has  made 
for  the  Southland. 


A.  J.  PEELER. 

A.  J.  Peeler  of  Austin,  was  born  in  Harris  County,  Geor- 
gia, April  22,  1838.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  the  family 
residence  was  changed  to  Florida,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated.  Before  he  reached  his  majority  he  was  admitted 
by  special  act  of  the  legislature  to  practice  law  in  all  the 
courts  of  Florida,  and  two  years  later  was  chosen  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court,  an  office  at  that  time  of  considerable  im- 
portance, which  under  the  constitution  was  required  to  be 
filled  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature.  He 
continued  in  this  office  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  4861, 
when  he  entered  the  Confederate  Army  and  served  first  un- 
der Gen.  Bragg  and  afterwards  under  R.  E.  Lee  in  Virginia 
until  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Cnancellcrsville 
and  Fredericksburg  and  other  fights  in  Virginia,  coming 
out  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  When  hostilities  ceased  lie 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Florida,  was  a  member  of  the 
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Constitutional  Convention  and  later  of  the  legislature,  and  in 
1868  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention. 
Early  in  1873  he  removed  to  Texas,  locating  in  Austin, 
and  early  won  distinction  as  a  lawyer  before  the  state  su- 
preme court  and  Federal  courts.  In  1875  he  was  made  as- 
sistant attorney-general  of  Texas  and  after  a  conspicuous 
service  resigned  in  October,  1876,  to  resume  private  practice. 
Mr.  Peeler  for  many  years  practiced  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  court,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  successful  lawyers  in  Texas.  His  work 
"Law  and  Equity  as  Distinguished  and  Enforced  in  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States"  was  commended  by  bench  and 
bar  and  had  a  wide  sale.  Mr.  Peeler  possessed  all  the  quali- 
ties of  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  good  man  and  his  death 
several  years  ago  was  lamented  by  all.  His  son,  Col.  J.  L. 
Peeler,  is  the  able  representative  of  Travis  county  in  the 
30th  Texas  legislature  and  is  a  lawyer  of  recognized   ability. 


J.  G.  CHITWOOD. 
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John  Green  Chitwood  was 
born  June  20,  1844,  in  DeKalb 
county,  Alabama.  Removed  to 
Texas  in  the  fall  of  1851  and 
enlisted  in  Co.  H,  loth  Texas 
Infantry,  and  served  continu- 
ously with  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi army  until  the  surrender 
in  May,  1865,  Participated  in 
the  battles  of  Pleasant  Hill  and 
Mansfield,  in  fact  was  in  all 
campaigns  of  his  command  un- 
til the  surrender,  being  noted 
for  his  promptness  to  military 
duties  as  well  as  that  of  a  citi- 
zen. He  is  the  County  Treasurer  of  Smith  county,  being  one 
of  the  most  efficient  officials.  In  January,  1870,  he  married 
Miss  Rebecca  Owens,  and  in  December,  1885,  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Margarette  E.  Griffin.  Both  are  dead.  No  man  stands 
higher  among  the  people  for  capability  and  honesty  than 
does  the  subjectof  this  sketch. 
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M.  D.  ECTOR. 

Matthew  Duncan  Ector,  of  Marshall,  was  born  in  Put- 
nam county,  Ga.,  February  28,  1822.  He  was  educated  in 
Center  College,  Kentucky.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1844  and  two  years  later  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature. He  came  to  Texas  in  1849,  locating  in  Henderson, 
and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Texas  legislature  in 
1855.  He  enlisted  in  1861  as  a  private,  but  was  soon  promoted 
to  adjutant  of  Gen.  Joseph  L.  Hogg's  brigade;  was  made  a 
colonel  for  gallantry  in  the  field,  and  two  weeks  later  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  for  the  same  reason.  He 
served  with  distinction  at  Chickamauga  and  Murfreesboro, 
and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  received  a  wound  which  caused 
the  amputation  of  hit  left  leg.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law.  and  was  elected  district  judge  in  1866, 
but  was  deposed  the  next  year  by  the  Federal  authorities. 
He  removed  then  to  Marshall,  Texas,  where  he  enjoyed  a 
fine  law  practice  until  in  1874  he  was  again  made  district 
judge.  In  1875  he  was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  was  chosen  by  his  colleagues  the  presiding 
judge  and  held  this  position  until  he  died  in  Tyler,  Oct.  29, 
1879.  Gen.  Ector  was  a  brave  soldier,  learned  judge  and 
lovable  man.     No  public  man  in  Texas  stood  higher. 


DAVID  B.  CULBERSON. 

David  B.  Culberson,  of  Jefferson,  was  born  in  Troup 
county,  Georgia,  September  29,  1830.  He  was  educated  at 
Brownwood  Institute,  Da  Grange,  Ga.,  and  in  1848-49  read 
law  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  in  the  law  school  of  Win.  P.  Chilton, 
then  Chief  Justice  of  Alabama.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1850  and  six  years  later  removed  to  Upshur  county,  Texas. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  legislature  of  1859-60.  In 
1861  he  was  chosen,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  18th  Texas  Infantry  and  the  next  year  was 
promoted  Colonel.  "Early  in  1864  his  health  became  so  im- 
paired that  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Austin  as  Adjutant- 
General  of  Texas.  After  the  war  he  again  took  up  his 
law  practice,  -winning  fame  and  money.  He  was  elected  a 
state  senator  in  1874,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to 
congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member  twenty-two  consecutive 
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years.  He  was  known  as  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyer  in 
congress  and  was  famous  throughout  the  union.  Col.  Cul- 
berson was  married  in  Dadeville,  Ala.,  Decembers,  1852,  to 
Miss  Eugenia  Kimball.  Only  two  of  their  children  survive: 
Charles  A.  Culberson,  who  was  governor  of  Texas  for  four 
years,  and  is  now  U.  S.  Senator  from  this  state;  and  Robert 
U.  Culberson,  of  San  Antonio,  formerly  U.  S.  district  attor- 
ney. Col.  Culberson  died  in  1900  and  lies  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  wife  in  Jefferson,  Texas. 


THOMAS  R.  BONNER. 

Thomas  R.  Bonner,  of  Tyler,  was  a  native  of  Holmes 
county.  Miss.,  born  September  11,  1838.  He  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Rusk,  Cherokee  county, Texas,  in  November,  1849, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  worked  in  a  printing  office  and 
studied.  From  1854  to  1861  he  had  charge  of  his  father's 
farm.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  elected  captain  of  Co.  C.  18th 
Texas  Infantry,  becoming  major  in  1863,  and  the  following 
year  lieutenant-colonel  and  then  colonel.  He  saw  active  ser- 
vice until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  returning  to  Rusk 
studied  law  with  his  brother,  Judge  M.  H.  Bonner,  and  was 
his  partner  for  five  years  in  the  practice.  In  1872  he  removed 
to  Tyler  and  entered  the  banking  business.  He  was  in  the 
legislature  in  1866,  and  in  1876  was  elected  from  Smith  county 
and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  making  an  admirable 
presiding  officer.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1891,  Colonel 
Bonner  was  the  leading  banker  of  East  Texas  and  was  also 
receiver  for  the  I.  &  G.  N.  Ry.  Co.  He  was  Grand  Master 
of  Masons  in  Texas,  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
South.  Col.  Bonner  and  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Dav- 
enport, had  two  children,  Thomas  D.  and  Herndon,  both 
bright  young  business  men  of  Tyler. 


JOSEPH  C.  FLEWELLEN. 

Joseph  C.  Flewellen  was  born  in  Georgia,  February  12, 
1846,  and  removed  to  Texas  with  his  parents  in  1855,  settling 
near  Garden  Valley.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  H,  35th  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  Col.  Likens,  and  served  one  year  and  six 
months.     From  the  date  of  his  enlistment  until  the  surren- 
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der  he  was  with  his  command,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Mansfield,  La.  Like  all  Southern  boys,  he  was  loyal  and 
performed  his  duty  to  the  land  of  his  nativity.  On  Feb.  15, 
1S70,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  C.  Richardson,  of  Hen- 
derson, Texas.  A  prominent  farmer,  a  loyal  Texan  and  a 
good  citizen.     Post-office,  Garden  Valley,  Texas. 


WILLIAM  RILEY  GLENN 

William  Riley  Glenn  was  born  in  Marshall  county,  Tenn., 
May  10th,  1838;  removed  to  Smith  county,  Texas,  1851.  En- 
listed in  Company  K,  10th  Texas  dismounted  cavalry,  serv- 
ing with  Ector's  famous  brigade  in  the  army  of  Tennees- 
see.  Participated  in  the  battle  of  Merfresboro,  with  Gen. 
Bragg  in  +he  Kentucky  campaign,  wounded  at  Chickamauga 
and  made  a  prisoner.  He  remained  a  prisoner  at  Camp 
Chase  until  after  the  war.  Returned  home  in  June  1865. 
His  heme  is  at  Tyler,  Texas,  a  first  class  man  and  a  good 
citizen.  Married  Miss  Martha  W.  Lowery  of  Van  Zandt 
county.  . 

JESSE  H.  HODGES. 

Jessie  H.  Hodges,  born  in  Henderson  county,  Tenn., 
Feb.  2rd,  1826,  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1848.  Returned  to 
Tennessee  and  married  Miss  Lucinda  Ballew  and  returned  to 
Texas  in  1854,  settled  near  Omen  in  Smith  county  and  has 
been  a  resident  of  that  community  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  Enlisted  in  Company  H  34th  Texas,  under  Col.  Terrell 
serving  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Hodges  raised  a  large 
and  interesting  family,  fourteen  children  reaching  the  age 
of  21  years  and  over.  His  life  has  been  that  of  a  farmer, 
full  of  energy  and  for  the  betterment  of  his  people  and  com- 
munity. Always  lively  and  open  hearted,  genial  and  a 
pleasant  companion.     His  post  office,  Arp,  Texas. 


JAMES  R,  HERRIN. 

James  Raiford  Herrin,  born  in  Macon  county,  Ala,,  in 
1839."  He  was  raised  an  orphan  boy.  When  the  war  be- 
tween the  states  was  sounded  through  the  South,  young 
Herrin   left  the  military  institute  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where 
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he  was  a  ftudent  and  entered  the  service  of  the  state  of 
Alabama  and  performed  guard  duty  early  in  February  until 
April  1861,  when  he  joined  the  3rd  Alabama  with  the 
3rd,  5th,  6th,  12th  and  26th  regiment,  the  Alabama  bri- 
gade of  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps.  At  the  Wilderness 
he  was  wounded,  being  shot  through  the  bcdy  while  raising 
the  Confederate  flag  when  the  color  bearer  had  been  shot 
down.  At  Spottsylvania  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  and 
rendered  unable  for  held  duty  and  was  detailed  on  commiss- 
ary duty  and  surrendered  with  Gen.  Joe  Johnston's  army  in 
North  Carolina.  He  was  one  of  the  great  army  of  Northern 
Virginia;  an  old  veteran  of  the  matchless  Lee  and  participated 
in  the  campaigns  and  struggles  of  that  fighting  army  of  the 
South.  Young  Herrin  had  the  qualities  of  the  Southern  sol- 
dier, brave,  intelligent  and  gallant.  After  the  war  he  be- 
came a  citizen  of  Texas,  and  stands  for  what  is  honest, 
just    and  right.     Post  office,  Tyler,  Texas. 


JOSEPH  D.  SAYERS. 

Joseph  D.  Sayers,  of  Bastrop,  was  born  at  Grenada, 
Miss.,  Sept.  23) d  1841.  When  ten  years  of  age  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Texas.  Before  his  graduation  from  the 
Bastrop  Military  Institute  the  call  to  arms  resounded  through 
the  South  and  he  threw  Eside  his  books  to  enter  the  Con- 
federate ai-my.  He  fought  until  the  surrender  in  1865, 
rising  from  private  in  the  ranks  to  be  adjutant  of  his  regi- 
ment, later  captain  of  artillery,  and  finally  major.  He  took 
part  in  a  number  of  hard  fought  battles,  in  two  of  which  he 
was  wounded.  Gen.  Tom  Green  said  in  his  official  report 
of  the  battle  of  Valverde  that  "during  the  whole  day  Lieut. 
Sayers  reminded  me  of  a  hero  in  the  days  of  chivalry."  On 
the  return  of  peace  he  taught  school  and  studied  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866  and  was  associated  with 
Hon.  George  W.  Jones.  Thence  forward  his  rise  was  rapid. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  exerted  great 
influence  in  that  body.  In  1875-78  he  was  chairman  of  the 
state  democratic  executive  committee.  Mr.  Sayers  was 
grand  master  of  the  Masons  in  Texas  for  the  year  1875-76. 
In  1879-80  he  was  lieutenant  governor  and  ex-officio  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  and  then  was  elected  to  congress,  where 
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he  served  continuously  until  called  to  a  higher  office  by  the 
people.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  committee  on  naval 
affairs  in  the  49th  Congress,  and  of  the  committee  on  ap- 
propriations during*  the  remainder  of  his  service.  His  in- 
fluence increased  during  each  successive  session,  and  through 
his  efforts  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  one  million  dol- 
lars were  secured  to  reimburse  Texas  for  expenses  incurred 
in  frontier  protection.  When  Mr.  Sayers  bade  Congress 
farewell  the  House  paid  him  the  unusual  compliment  of 
unanimously  adopting  a  resolution  declaring  his  retirement 
a  national  rather  than  a  party  calamity.  President  McKin- 
ley  and  President  Roosevelt  took  occasion  in  public  speeches 
to  praise  his  services  in  Congress,  especially  the  aid  he  ren- 
dered to  the  naval  establishment,  the  good  results  of  which 
were  shown  in  the  war  with  Spain.  He  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress  in  January  1899  to  become  Governor  of  Texas  to 
which  office  he  had  been  elected  in  Nov.  1898.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1900  by  an  increased  majority.  His  two  adminis- 
trations were  marked  by  rare  executive  ability  and  the  state 
was  never  more  prosperous.  Gov.  Sayers  was  married  in 
1879  to  Orline,  daughter  of  William  Walton  of  Bastrop.  As 
"first  lady  in  the  state"  for  four  years  she  dispensed  a 
liberal  hospitality  with  a  grace  and  tact  that  won  encomiums 
from  all.  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Sayers  in  May  1901  entertained 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  McKinley  in 
the  executive  mansion  in  Austin. 


PHILIP  H.  FALL. 

Philip  H.  Fall  of  Houston  Te^as,  a  veteran  of 
the  10th  Mississippi  regiment,  enlisted  at  Vicksburg  and 
served  four  years.  He  is  a  native  Mississippian,  but  re- 
moved to  Houston,  Texas,  in  1842— returned  to  his  native 
state  for  enlistment.  Was  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  seige  of 
Vicksburg,  and  a  noted  scout  on  Deer  Creek  where  it  re- 
cmired  nerve  and  good  judgment.  Col.  Fall  was  sent  across 
the  Mississippi  river  as  manager  of  a  telegraph  line  running 
to  Lake  Providence,  to  report  boats  rassing  down  the  river. 
This  duty  was  faithfully  performed,  and  he  reported  the 
advance  of  Sherman's  army,  crossed  the  river  in  a  skiff  in  a 
storm,    and    telegraphed   the    advance  to  President   Davis. 
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Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  met  Sherman  at  Chickasaw  Bayou  and 
defeated  the  Federals.  This  and  other  important  work  was 
done  by  him.  Col.  Fall  is  commander  of  Dick  Dowling 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  Houston,  Texas.  He  is  still  a  good  Con- 
federate, a  progressive  citizen  of  his  home  city. 


ANDREW  J.  GILLIAM. 

Andrew  J.  Gilliam  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Tenn., 
in  1887  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1854.  Enlisted  in  Co.  K., 
3rd  Texas  Cavalry.  Participated  in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hill, 
Mo.;  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Ark.;  with  the  commands  of 
Van  Dorn  and  Price  crossed  the  Mississippi,  joined  Beaure- 
gard at  Corinth.  Miss.,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Famington 
Tenn.  In  1862  was  discharged  on  account  of  disability  and 
returned  home,  and  was  not  in  any  regular  military  service 
afterwards.  He  married  Miss  Sallie  Moore,  both  living  in 
Tyler  at  this  writing.  His  life  spent  mostly  on  a  farm,  now 
a  business  man  of  his  home  city. 


JAMES  GARPJTY. 

James  Garrity.  of  Corslcana,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, April  3,  1842.  His  earlier  years  were  passed  in  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  and  in  New  Orleans;  and  in  the  schools 
of  the  latter  he  received  his  education.  At  the  first  call  for 
volunteers  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  enlisting  May 
4th,  1861,  in  a  local  company  of  cadets  which  soon  after  be- 
came a  part  of  the  5th  Louisiana  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  Entering  as  a  private  he  was  promoted  for  gal- 
lant and  heroic  service  to  be  captain  and  commanded  his 
company  in  the  many  bloody  engagements  fought  by  the 
Ai'my  of  Northern  Virginia,  being  wounded  at  Sharpsburg, 
Malvern  Hill  and  Fisherville.  Upon  the  closing  of  the  war 
he  engaged  for  a  year  in  the  cotton  business  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  then,  in  the  fail  of  1866  removed  to  Texas  and 
took  up  the  mercantile  and  banking  business.  In  1871  he 
sold  his  interest  in  the  banking  business  of  Adams,  Leonard 
&  Co.  at  Calvert,  and  removing  to  Corsicana  founded  the 
first  bank  (Garrity  &  Hueyj  in  Navarro  county.     In  1886  he 
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and  his  partner,  Mr.  Joseph  Huey,  established  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  from  that  day  to  this  Capt.  Garrity  has 
been  its  president.  He  has  been  a  promoter  and  stockholder 
in  nearly  all  the  industries  and  enterprises  that  have  made 
Corsicana.  The  local  company  in  the  Texas  National  Guard 
is  named  in  his  honor  the  "Garrity  Rifles"  and  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Volunteers  during  the  Spanish  American  war. 
Capt.  Garrity  was  married  at  Calvert,  June  15.  1870  to  Miss 
Emma  Moore,  a  niece  of  Governor  Moore  of  Alabama.  She 
died  Feb.  17,  1893,  mourned  by  every  one  who  knew  her. 
Capt  Garrity  is  still  in  the  active  management  of  his  bank 
and  large  oil  and  realty  holdings,  and  is  justly  esteemed  one 
of  the  great  financiers  of  Texas. 


JOHN  CLARK. 

John  Clark,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Pike  county,  Miss  , 
May  15,  1828,  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1859.  Enlisted  in 
Company  A,  Fourth  Texas  Infantry,  Hood's  Brigade,  and 
served  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was  wounded 
at  second'  Manassas,  Gettysburg,  and  seriously  wounded  at 
Chickamauga.  He  was  a  .veteran  under  Longstreet,  noted 
for  gallantry  throughout  the  campaigns  in  which  he  partici- 
pated, and  served  until  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  where  he 
was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was  kept  from  further 
active  service.  On  January  10,  1851,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Martha  Anderson,  of  Mississippi,  and  are  honored  citizens 
of  Tyler.  They  have  two  sens,  Robert  and  Jeff,  business 
men  of  Dallas,  and  a  daughter,  Maranda,  who  is  the  wife  of ' 

Hodge.    Mr.  Clark  is  a  grand  old  Confederate,  and  his 

heart  swells  with  emotion  when  talking  of  the  turbulent  war 
scenes  of  the  early  sixties. 


WM.  C.  ALLEN. 

William  C.  Allen,  of  Garden  Valley,  is  a  veteran  of  the 
17th  Texas  Dismounted  Cavalry,  and  served  with  gallantry. 
The  last  year  he  was  detailed  for  service  at  home  by  the 
government.  This  regiment  was  made  famous  in  the  Army 
of  Tennessee,  being  one  of  the  regiments  of  Granbury's 
Texas  Brigade.  Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Ga., 
Dec.  4,  1836,  and   removed    to   Texas  in  1858,  locating  near 
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Garden  Valley,  Smith  county.  He  has  always  been  a  planter 
and  made  farming  a  success.  Mr.  Allen  was  married  to  Miss 
Jane  D.Vaughn  in  Henry  county,  Ga.,  in  October,  1857.  He 
is  a  leading  citizen  and  loyal  to  his  native  Southland. 


W.  H.  BURGESS. 

William  H.  Burgess,  of  Seguin,  was  born  in  Madison 
county,  Tenn.,  January  8,  1838.  His  father  was  a  Virginian 
and  his  mother  was  originally  Miss  Fenner  of  the  well-known 
North  Carolina  family.  He  was  educated  in  the  West  Ten- 
nessee College  at  Jackson,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  came 
to  Texas.  He  studied  law  in  Seguin  in  the  office  of  Judge 
John  P.  White,  and  in  1859  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by 
Judge  Thos  J.  Devine,  and  then  continued  his  studies  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Fenner  in  New  Orleans,  graduating 
a  year  later  from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana.  In  1861  Mr.  Burgess  went  to  Virginia  with  Co.  D 
of  the  4th  Texas'  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  (afterward 
General)  John  B.  Hood,  and  fought  with  this  famous  regi- 
ment until  it  laid  down  arms  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
April  9,  1865.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Elthaw's  Landing, 
Seven  Pines,  second  Manassas,  Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg,  Chickamauga,  the  Wilderness,  second  Cold  Har- 
bor, siege  of  Petersburg,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
engagements.  At  Sharpsburg,  Sept.  17,  1862,  he  was  severely 
wounded.  After  the  war  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1866  he  was  county  attorney  for  Guadalupe,  but  was  removed 
by  Federal  authority.  In  1872  he  was  elected  and  served 
four  years  as  district  attorney  for  the  second  judicial  district. 
He  was  in  1876  presidential  elector  on  the  Tilden  ticket.  Fcr 
many  years  he  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Texas 
senate,  being  president  pro  tempore  of  that  body  for  one 
term.  For  the  ten  years  preceding  his  death  he  and  Gov. 
John  Ireland  were  law  partners.  He  was  married  at  Seguin 
Dec.  13,  1866,  to  Miss  Bettie  Rust,  of  the  well-known  Vir- 
ginia family.  They  had  born  to  them  three  sons:  Hon. 
William  H.  Burgess,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  El  Paso;  Alfred 
R.  Burgess,  an  attorney  of  San  Angelo,  who  was  captain  in 
the  Fourth  Texas  U.  S.  Volunteers  during  the  war  -with 
Spain;  and  Richard  Fenner  Burgess,  the  city  attorney  of 
El  Paso. 
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JAMES  N.  BOREN. 

James  N.  Boren,  of  Tyler,  who  gave  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try, was  born  in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  at  Nacogdoches, 
Feb.  12,  18-10.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Samuel  Hampson 
Boren,  a  veteran  of  the  Indian  wars  of  the  Texas  Republic 
and  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1846.  His  grandfather,  Capt. 
James  Boren  (who  married  Miss  Jane  Blair  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.)  was  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  great-grandfather, 
Nicholas  Boren,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army  in 
1776.  James  N.  Boren  was  graduated  from  Franklin  College, 
Tennessee,  in  June  1860,  and  the  following  September  en- 
tered the  law  department  of  the  Lebanon  University,  where 
he  remained  until  the  proclamation  of  war  against  the  South- 
ern States,  when  he  left  for  his  native  state  to  enlist  in  her 
cause.  He  joined  Douglas' Texas  artillery  and  was  chosen 
lieutenant,  and  a  few  months  later  was  promoted  first  lieut- 
enant. He  served  in  the  campaigns  in  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri, and  was  in  the  battle  of  Elkhorn.  He  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Richmond,  Kentucky,  being  struck  by  a  can- 
non ball  while  he  was  by  the  side  of  one  of  his  guns  aiding 
and  inspiring  his  men.  Lieutenant  Boren's  conduct  was  al- 
ways marked  with  the  self  command  and  courage  of  the  true 
soldier,  while  his  consideration  and  generosity  endeared  him 
to  his  men.  He  lies  buried  on  the  battlefield  in  a  fe«v  yards 
of  where  he  fell.  One  of  the  camps  of  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans  in  West  Texas  is  named  in  his  honor. 


W.  L.  MOODY. 

William  L.  Moody,  of  Galveston,  was  born  in  Essex 
county,  Virginia,  May  19,  1828.  He  was  educated  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  graduating  at  the  end  of  his  third 
term.  In  1852  he  came  to  Texas  and  settled  at  Fairfield,  in 
Freestone  county,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  he  raised  and  was  elected 
captain  of  Co.  G,  Seventh  Texas  Infantry.  He  was  in  the 
battle  at  Fort  Donelson  when  the  Confederate  forces  were 
captured  by  the  Federals,  and  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Camp 
Chase  and  later  at  Johnson's  Island  in  Lake  Erie.  His  ex- 
change was  effected  in  September,  1862,  when  he  rejoined 
his  regiment  and  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  seeing  active 
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service  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Over  half  of  his  com- 
mand was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Raymond,  and  at  Jackson, 
July  10,  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  did  not  retire,  how- 
ever, and  the  following  spring  was  promoted  to  colonel, 
serving  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  now  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  Galveston  and  embarked  in  the  commission  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Moody,  Bradley  &  Co.  In  1871,  L.  F. 
Moody  and  F.  M.  Bradley  retired,  and  E.  S.  Jemison,  of 
Galveston,  entered  the  business,  the  style  of  the  firm  being 
Moody  &  Jemison.  and  a  branch  house  was  started  in  New 
York  in  1874  with  Col.  Jemison  in  .charge.  This  continued 
until  1881,  when  Col.  Jemison  retired  to  give  his  attention 
to  his  New  York  business  interests,  and  W.  L.  Moody,  Jr. 
and  F.  B.  Moody,  sons  of  Col.  Moody,  were  admitted  as 
partners  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  L.  Moody  &  Co.,  and 
they  have  since  conducted  one  of  the  largest  banking  and 
cotton  factorage  businesses  in  the  South.  Col.  Moody  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1874  and  was  commissioned  by 
Governor  Coke  the  agent  to  effect  the  sale  of  state  bomls  to 
restore  public  credit.  Resigning  his  seat  he  went  to  New 
York  and  accomplished  the  task  that  placed  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  Texas  on  a  firm  basis.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Kansas  City  in  1900.  He  has  been 
connected  with  nearly  every  important  enterprise  in  Galves- 
ton. He  was  married  January  19, 1860,  to  Miss  Pherabe  Eliz- 
abeth Bradley,  of  an  old  Georgia  family,  and  their  handsome 
home  in  the  Island  City  is  a  center  of  generous  hospitality. 
Their  only  daughter,  Mary,  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Sealy  Hutch- 
ings,  of  Galveston. 


"  RICHARD  COKE. 

Richard  Coke,  of  Waco,  was  born  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
March  13,  1829.  He  was  graduated  from  historic  William 
and  Mary  College  in  1849  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  the 
following  year  removed  to  Texas,  locating  at  Waco,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  law  He  enlisted  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army  in  1861  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  com- 
ing out  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Resuming  practice  in  1865 
he  was  soon  made  district  judge  and  in  the  following  year 
was  elected  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  court  of  Texas, 
but  Gen.  Sheridan  in  1867  removed  him  on  the  ground   that 


he  was  an  impediment  to  reconstruction.  This  act  of  in- 
justice only  served  to  increase  his  popularity.  In  1873  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  Texas  by  a  majority  of  fifty  thous- 
and votes,  and  the  following  January  was  inaugurated.  His 
administration  marks  the  return  of  order  and  prosperity  fol- 
lowing the  reconstruction  regime.  The  constitution  forced 
upon  ihe  state  by  military  authority  was  supplanted  by  the 
new  one  framed  in  1875,  which  forms  the  present  organic 
law  of  Texas.  In  May  1875  Gov.  Coke  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  and  he  served  in  this  office  continuously  until 
his  voluntary  retirement  March  3,  1895.  Gov.  Coke  was  a 
learned  lawyer,  brave  soldier  and  incorruptible  statesman.  His 
warm  heart  and  unostentatious  manners  endeared  him  to 
the  people.  He  was  married  in  1852  in  Waco  to  Mary  E., 
daughter  of  Mr.  James  L.  Horner.  They  had  four  children, 
all  of  whom  are  now  dead.  Gov.  Coke  died  in  1896,  and  his 
wife  a  short  time  afterwards. 


THOS.  J.   CASWELL. 

Thomas  J.  Caswell,  born  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  Nov.,  3, 
1834.  Removed  to  Texas  in 
1854  and  settled  in  Smith 
county.  Entered  the  Confed- 
erate service  in  1862,  joining 
company  I,  22nd  Texas  infan- 
try, commanded  by  Col.  Rich- 
ard B.  Huboard,  and  remain- 
ed with  this  command  to  the 
surrender,  participating  with 
it  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
stirring  times  in  the  eventful 
60's.  August  10,  1863,  he 
was  happily  married  to  Miss 
Permelia  Ansley,  who  died  some  years  ago.  His  second 
marriage  was  with  Miss  Laura  Smoot. 

His  parents,  Matthew  and  Elizabeth  Caswell,  were 
prominent  people  of  Georgia.  He  has  always  been  a  promi- 
nent farmer,  a  leading  citizen,  always  loyal  to  the  South. 
He  lives  on  a  farm  four  miles  from  Tyler,  honored,  respected 
and  loved.     Poit  office,  Tyler,  Texas. 
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GUY  M.  BRYAN. 

Guy  M.  Bryan,  of  Galveston,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
county.  Mo.,  January  12,  1821.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Moses  Austin,  in  1820  originated  the  scheme  of  colonizing 
Texas,  and  his  mother's  brother,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  was  the 
founder  and  father  of  Texas.  Guy  M.  Bryan  was  ten  years 
old  when  his  family  removed  to  Texas,  and  for  the  following 
three  years  was  taught  by  Thomas  Pilgrim  in  Brazoria  coun- 
ty. In  1S36,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  joined  the  Texan  army 
under  Gen.  Sam  Houston  and  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Rusk  and 
served  until  the  spring  of  1837  when  he  entered  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1842 
with  R.  B.  Hayes  (later  President  of  the  United  States)  who 
was  his  intimate  friend.  Upon  his  return  home  he  studied 
law  and  assisted  in  the  management  of  the  large  estate  of 
his  uncle,  Stephen  F.  Austin.  In  1846  he  went  out  as  a 
private  in  a  Brazoria  company  and  saw  service  under  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature, 
serving  six  consecutive  years,  and  way  then  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  where  he  served  four  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  Convention  that  met  at  Waco  as  a  candidate  for 
congress  from  the  second  district  which  comprised  all  of 
Texas  west  of  the  Trinity  river.  He  was  elected  and  served 
with  credit.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Galveston.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  following  year  he  promptly  volun- 
teered, and  was  commissioned  adjutant-general  with  the 
rank  of  major  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Holmes,  and  later  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  upon  which  he  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  from 
Galveston  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  this  position  co-operated  with  Governor 
Coke  in  rescuing  the  state  from  the  hands  of  the  Radicals  in 
the  memorable  contestof  1873.  Col.  Bryan  was  a  finished 
speaker  and  his  oration,  "The  Child  of  the  Alamo,"  has  a 
place  in  most  of  the  text  books  on  declamation.  He  married 
October  20,  1858  Laura  H  ,  the  daughter  of  Col.  William  H. 
Jack.  Their  son,  Guy  M.  Bryan,  Jr. ,  is  one  of  the  leading- 
bankers  in  Galveston.  Colonel  Bryan  died  in  Austin  ,  June 
4,  1901. 
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A.  M.  SHANNON. 

Alexander  M.  Shannon  an  honored  citizen  of  Galveston, 
Texas,  died  in  that  city  the  20th  of  October  1906.  He  was 
born  in  Arkansas  May  7th,  1839,  but  went  to  Texas  at  the 
age  of  14  with  the  family,  settling  in  west  Texas  on  a  fine 
ranch  along  the  San  Antonio  river.  In  1861  he  cast  his  lot 
with  his  native  state  and  joined  the  famous  Texas  Rangers 
(the  8th  Cavalry).  He  was  1st  Lieut.of  Co.C.and  afterwards 
its  captain.  He  was  detached  and  assigned  to  command 
of  the  secret  service  of  the  armv  of  Tennessee,  reporting 
to  the  commanding  general;  and  in  Feb.  1865,  while  in  this 
service,  he  was  promoted  to  colonel.  He  was  with  John- 
ston's army  in  North  Carolina  when  news  of  General  Lee's 
surrender  was  received,  and  was  then  selected  as  com- 
mander of  the  escort  detailed  to  accompany  President  Da- 
vis and  aid  him  in  getting  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi river;  but  the  Confederate  Chieftan  was  captured  be- 
fore Col.  Shannon  and  his  men  reached  him.  He  was 
wounded  several  times  during  the  war.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent business  man  of  Texas.  -     . 


SILAS  HARE. 

Silas  Hare,  of  Sherman,  was  born  in  Ross  county,  Ohio, 
Nov.  13,  1827.  He  was  educated  in  Indiana  and  volunteered 
from  that  state  during  the  Mexican  war,  his  captain  being 
John  McDougal  since  governor  of  California,  while  his  lieu- 
tenant was  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  afterward  governor  of  New 
Mexico  and  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey.  Mr.  Hare 
was  at  Monterey,  and  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  he  re- 
ceived a  painful  lance  wound.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Texas 
locating  in  Belton  where  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1859  he  went  to  Messilla,  New  Mexico,  where  he  successful- 
ly practiced  law  for  over  twTo  ye?rs  till  the  war  began  when 
he  became  captain  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory, 
but  longing  for  active  service  he  resigned  in  1862  to 
again  become  captain  in  the  army.  He  was  attached  to  che 
Arizona  brigade  and  was  with  it  in  many  battles  and  skir- 
mishes, In  1873  Mr.  Hare  became  district  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict comprising   Dallas,  Collin  and  Grayson   counties.     In 
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1SS6  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  re-elected  in  1888.  He 
was  married  April  20,  1S50  to  Miss  Octavia  E.  Rector.  Their 
son,  Luther  R.  Hare,  was  a  lieutenant  under  Gen.  Custer  in 
the  disastrous  battle  and  massacre  of  Big  Horn.  He  was 
Colonel  of  the  1st  Texas  Cavalry  in  the  Spanish-American 
war;  and  in  1S99  was  Colonel  of  the  33rd  infantry  and  in 
many  battles  and  skirmishes  in  the  Philippines,  being  in 
command  of  the  party  that  rescued  Lieut.  Gilmore;  and  in 
1900  was  promoted  brigadier-general.  Another  son  of 
Judge  Hare's  is  Hon.  Silas  A.  Hare,  Jr.,  who  is  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Sherman.  Judge  Hare  now  lives  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  enjoys  a  legislative  practice. 


JEROME  B.  ROBERTSON. 
Jerome  B.  Robertson,  of  Waco,  was  born  in  Woodford 
county,  Kentucky,  March  14,  1815,  the  son  of  Cornelius 
Robertson  a  native  of  Maryland  and  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army  in  1776.  He  received  his  academic  education 
in  Owensboro,  and  in  1835  was  graduated  in  medicine  from 
Transylvania  University.  Responsive  to  the  call  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  in  1836  he  raised  and  was  elected  captain  of 
acompanv  of  Kentucky  volunteers  and  started  for  the  strug- 
gling little  nation,  arriving  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  South- 
west under  Gen.  Thos.  J.  Rusk, .serving  until  the  muster 
out  in  June  1837.  He  then  settled  in  Washington  on  the 
Brazos  engaging  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  in  farming. 
He  was  mayor  of  his  town  1839-40  and  postmaster  the  fol- 
lowing three  years,  and  in  1847-48  was  a  representative  in 
the  second  Texas  Legislature.  In  1849  he  was  elected  State 
Senator-  In  the  meantime  he  was  in  1838  captain  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  Indian  campaign  up  the  Navasota,  and  from 
1839  to  1843  was  in  at  least  two  campaigns,  yearly,  against 
the  Indians  and  Mexicans— including  the  Vasquez,  Wohl  and 
Somervell  campaigns  in  which  he  commanded  two  regi- 
ments,   He  was  a  member  of  the  Secession   Convention   in 

1861  and  then  was  chosen  captain  of  a  company  and  ordered 
to  Virginia,  where,  upon  its  organization,  he  was  chosen 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  5th  Texas   Infantry,  and   in  March 

1862  promoted  to  bs  Colonel.  After  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg 
in    September  he    was    promoted     Brigadier-General   and 
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succeeded  Gen.  John  B.  Hood  in  command  of  his  famous 
brigade.  He  served  under  Robt.  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
Hood.  Longstreet  and  Gordon,  participating  in  about  forty- 
battles.  At  Gaines  Mill  he  was  wounded  in  the  right 
shoulder;  at  the  second  Manassas  in  the  groin;  and  at  Get- 
tysburg in  the  right  knee.  After  the  war  he  lived  in  Inde- 
pendence, Texas,  removing  in  1879  to  Waco  where  he  died 
several  years  later.  He  was  married  at  Independence,  May 
4,  1838,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Cummins.  Their  son,  Felix  H. 
Robertson,  born  at  Washington,  in  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
March  9,  1839,  was  educated  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  commanded  a  gun  as  lieutenant  at  the  bom- 
bai  dment  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  served  through  the  entire 
war,  being  promoted  through  all  the  grades  until  he  became 
brigadier  general  of  cavalry.  He  is  a  'prominent  lawyer  in 
Waco,  and  so  is  his  son  Felix  D.  Robertson. 


WM.  C.  DAY. 

Wm.  C.  Day,  born  in  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  July 
20th,  1833,  removed  to  Mississippi  and  with  his  fathers' 
family  to  Texas  in  1854.  Volunteered  in  Co.  K.  3rd  Texas 
Cavalry  in  May  1861  and  made  a  gallant  soldier 
until  the  end  of  the  war  jn  1865.  He  belonged  to  Ross;' 
Texrs  Brigade  and  served  most  of  the  four  years  in  the 
army  of  Tennessee.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hill, 
Elk  Horn  Tavern,"  Inka,  Corinth,  Jackson,  Middleburg, 
Thompson's  Station,  Fianklin  and  many  other  skirmishes 
and  fights  of  less  note.  He  has  been  since  the  war  County 
Treasurer  of  Smith  county  and  filled  the  same  with  prompt- 
ness and  satisfactorily  to  the  people.  In  March  1871  he  mar- 
ried Miss  H.  A.  Lee,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Lee  a  efficiency 
physician  of  his  county.  His  father  and  mother,  Hezakiah 
and  Elizabeth  Day,  were  early  settlers  in  Eastern  Texas. 
Mr.  Day's  postoffice  address  is  Tyler,  Texas. 


J.  M.  McDOUGAL. 

Joseph  Monroe  -McDougal  was  born  in  Lauderdale 
county,  Ala. ,  8th  of  Nov.  1845.  Removed  with  his  father's 
famiiy,  Joseph  and  Mira  McDougal,  to  Texas  in  1846,  being 
reared   in  Smith   county.     Enlisted   in  Co.  H.,  35th  Texas 
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Cavalry  in  1SG3,  Terrili's  brigade,  and  served  with  that  com- 
mand until  the  surrender  in  1865,  Me  first  married  Miss 
Mary  P.  Lawrence  in  January  1867,  and  some  years  after 
her  death  he  married  Miss  Mary  L.  Wood  in  1S81.  He  has 
been  a  merchant,  farmer,  and  held  the  office  of  Tax  Col- 
lector of  Smith  county.  He  has  two  children,  a  boy  and 
girl,  both  grown  and  prominent.  His  postoffice  is  Tyler, 
Texas. 
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W.  R.  PIERCE. 

W.  Riley  Pierce  was   born   on 

the  13th  of  April,  1839,  in  the 
state  of  Alabama,  and  died  near 
Lindale,  Texas,  March  22,  1905. 
Enlisted  in  Company  E,  40th 
Mississippi  Infantry  at  Meridian, 
Miss. ,  served  until  the  battle  of 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  near  Atlanta, 
where  he  lost  a  leg.  He  was 
elected  Captain  of  his  company 
and  served  faithfully  up  to  the 
date  of  his  being  disabled.  He 
was  in  the  battles  of  luka,  Co- 
rinth, Chickasaw  Bayou,  Big 
Black,  seige  of  Vicksburg  with 
General  Joe  Johnston,  Lake  Station,  Resca,  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  displaying  the  qualities  of  an  officer  and  soldier  that 
made  him  so  popular  with  his  company.  The  40th  Missis- 
sippi made  a  splendid  record  and  Captain  P  erce  shared  a 
part  of  that  glorious  record  of  devotion  to  the  South.  Capt, 
Pierce  held  positions  of  honor  and  he  was  atone  time  coun- 
ty treasurer  of  Smith  county.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1854, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  to  Miss  Sadonia 
Griffith  of  Kemper  county,  Miss.,  who  survives  him  and  now 
resides  near  Lindale.  Captain  Pierce  has  four  living  sons, 
Calvin,  Aquilla,  Willie  and  Johnnie,  and  two  girls,  Mollie 
and  Alma;  all  the  children  residing  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood close  to  the  widowed  mother.  A  man  of  good  intelli- 
gence, loyal  to  his  country  and  to  his  friends,  Captain  Pierce 
has  left  behind  him  a  good  legacy  for  his  children. 
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E.  B.  WIGGINS. 

Ed  B.  Wiggins  is  a  native  Mississippian,  born  in  1842, 
and  removed  to  Texas  with  his  father's  family,  William  Wig- 
gins, in  1850  and  settled  in  Smith  county.  Enlisted  in  Co. 
K.  3rd  Texas  Cavalry  in  June  1S61,  and  saw  active  service. 
Pie  was  in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hills,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Jack- 
son, Thompson's  Station,  and  Franklin,  besides  other  en- 
gagements, and  was  wounded  at  Rome,  Ga.  Was  one  of 
the  Ross  Texas  brigade  with  Gen.  Joe  Johnston  in  the  Georgia 
campaign  and  with  Hood  directly  under  Gen.  Bedford  For- 
est on  the  retreat  from  Franklin.  He  served  as  a  private 
during  the  war  and  was  noted  for  his  gallantry  and  duty  as 
a  loyal  Confederate  soldier,  remaining  true  to  his  colors  to 
the  end.  In  May  loth,  1866,  married  Miss  Eliza  Roberts,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Willis  Roberts.  He  was  Tax  Collector  of 
Smith  county,  and  is  now  clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals at  Tyler. 


james  Mcdonald. 

James  McDonald,  born  in  Green  county,  Ala.,  in  1828, 
removed  to  Texas  in  1852  and  settled  in  Falls  county. 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  A.  30th  Texas  Cavalry,  and  transferred  to 
Co.  C.  20th  Texas  Infantry  in  1864  and  remained  with  this 
command  to  the  end  of  the  war.  His  services  were  in  the 
Trans-Mississippi  department,  participating  the  in  cam- 
paigns made  famous  under  the  leadership  of  Gen'ls  Kirby 
Smith,  Price,  Dick  Taylor  and  the  illustrious  Tom  Green- 
Mr.  McDonald  is  a  citizen  of  Tyler,  Texas  and  a  member  of 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Camp  No.  48,  and  at  this  writing  car- 
ries his  age  well. 


£AMUEL  BELL   MAXE^ 

Samuel  Bell  Maxey,  of  Paris,  was  born  in  Tompkinsville, 
Kentucky,  March  30,  1825.  His  parents,  who  were  Virgin- 
ians, came  to  Texas  in  1867,  locating  in  Lamar  county.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  in  1846,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  7th  infantry  as  a  brevet  second-lieutenant.  In  the  fall 
he   went    to   Mexico.       He     first    joined    Gen.    Taylor    at 
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Monterey,  and  when  Gen.  Scott  organized  a  new  offensive 
line  from  Vera  Cruz,  he  went  in  Twigg's  column  toTampico. 
He  was  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  the  battles  of  Con- 
treras  and  Cherabusco  and  was  also  engaged  at  Molino  del 
Rey  and  in  the  engagement  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Returning  to  the  United  States  he  now 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  and  began  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  .  the  Texas  Senate,  but 
the  war  coming  on  he  declined  the  place  and  raising  the 
9th  Texas  Infantry  (of  which  he  was  elected  colonel)  he 
joined  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Soon  he  was  promot- 
ed brigadier-general.  He  was  at  Corinth,  Decatur.  andShiloh, 
as  he  had  already  been  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  and  in 
the  Big  Black  campaign.  He  was  in  the  fight  at  Prairie  d' 
Anne,  and  ha  fought  Gsn-  Steel  at  Poison  Springs,  April  18.. 
1864,  gaining  a  notable  victor}-  and  being  promoted  major- 
general.  After  the  war  Gen.  Maxey  again  took  up  the 
practice  of  law  in  Paris,  Texas,  winning  fame  and  money. 
He  was  appointed  district  judge,  but  declined.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Texas  and  served 
by  re-election  continuously  nearly  a  .quarter  of  a  century. 
Gen.  Maxey  was  married  July  19,  1853,  to  Miss  Marilda 
Cassa  Denton.     He  died  several  years  ago. 


JOHN  C.   EDMONDS 

John  Carter  Edmonds,  of  Sherman,  was  born  in  1847  in 
Alexandria,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  became  a  volunteer  in  the  Confederate  army,  enlisting 
in  Mosby's  command,  where  even  at  that  early  age  he  made 
a  brilliant  record  as  a  soldier,  as  testified  by  John  W.  Man- 
son  in  his  "Recollections  of  a  Mosby  Guerilla"  the  Johnny 
Edmonds  so  often  mentioned  in  that  interesting  record  being 
none  other  than  Col.  JohnC.  Edmonds.  The  mere  stripling 
who  was  so  gallant  and  brave  in  bovhood  afterward  became 
the  high  minded  and  honorable  man.  After  the  war  young 
Edmonds  attended  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  graduat- 
ing in  1873.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1878,  locating  in  Green- 
ville where  he  taught  school  and  later  began  the  practice  of 
law.  He  was  however  soon  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Austin  College  in  Sherman,  where  he  remained;    was  elected 
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mayor  cf  Sherman,  in  which  capacity  he -served  term  after 
term  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war  when 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Texas  Infantry 
of  United  States  Volunteers,  serving  as  such  until  muster 
out  of  his  regiment  a  year  later.  He  was  then  elected  com- 
mandant of  cadets  at  the  A.  &  M.  College  in  Brvan,  Texas; 
and  two  years  later  was  chosen  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Bastrop  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Feb.  1st,  1907.  Col.  Edmonds  was  married  at  Green- 
ville, Texas,  in  1879  to  Miss  Dixie  Spencer,  and  one  son, 
Newton  C.  Edmonds,  and  three  daughters  survive  him. 
Col.  Edmonds  was  a  noble  man.  a  brave  soldier,  a  scholar 
and  a  Christian  gentleman. 


JAMES  W.  THROCKMORTON. 

James  W.  Throckmorton,  of  McKinney,  was  born  at 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  Feb.  1,  1825.  He  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Collin  county.  Texas,  in  1841.  He  was  a  student  of  medi- 
cine 1845-46  under  his  uncle  in  Princeton,  Ky.  For  several 
years  he  was  in  successful  practice  in  Texas,  and  enlisting 
in  the  army  at  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  War  was  made 
surgeon  of  Chevallier's  rangers,  He  continued  in  the  medi- 
cal practice  until  1849,  then  began  preparations  for  the  bar. 
In  1851  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  serving  therein 
until  his  election  to  the  state  senate  in  1857.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  secession  convention  in  18G1.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  was  made  captain  in  one  of  the  first 
regiments  organized,  and  later  was  in  the  6th  Texas  Cavalry. 
In  1863  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  Texas  troops,  and 
the  following  year  was  again  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In 
1866  he  was  c.  member  of  and  chosen  president  of  the  recon- 
struction convention.  In  June  1866  was  elected  governor  of 
Texas,  but  the  Scuth  being  again  placed  under  military  rule 
he  was  on  July  30,  1867,  removed  from  office  by  General 
Sheridan.  Returning  to  his  home  in  McKinney,  Texas,  Gov. 
Throckmorton  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Congress  and  served  by  re- 
election therein  until  1888.  He  was  married  in  Feb.  1848  to 
Miss  Annie  Ratten.  Their  six  children,  all  grown  now,  live 
in  north  Texas.  Gov.  Throckmorton  died  in  1894  and  lies 
buried  in  McKinney. 
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ARTHUR  T,  WATTS. 

Arthur  T.  Watts,  of  Beaumont,  was  born  in  Covington 
county,  Miss.,  Aug-.  31,  1837.  He  was  educated  at  Zion 
Seminary,  Mississippi,  read  law  under  Judge  John  E.  Mc- 
Nair  in  that  state,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Polk  coun- 
ty, Texas,  in  1859.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861, 
he  returned  to  Mississippi  and  volunteered  in  Company  A, 
16th  Mississippi  Infantry  and  served  in  the  same  as  a  private 
throughout  the  war  in  the  army  of  northern  Virginia,  chiefly 
under  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  He  was  wounded  at  the  second  battle 
of  Manassas,  and  again  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  May 
12,  1S64.  He  was  under  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  through- 
out his  famous  valley  campaign.  After  the  war  he  returned 
to  Polk  county,  Texas,  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  memorable  thirteenth  legislature 
that  did  so  much  to  relieve  the  people  of  Texas  of  the  odious 
laws  and  restrictions  imposed  on  them.  From  1874  to  1878  he 
practiced  law  in  Weatherford  and  then  removed  to  Dallas, 
where,  for  twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
bar.  When  the  state  created  the  new  appellate  court  known 
as  the  Commissioners  of  Appeals,  he  was  confirmed  as  ono 
of  the  judges  of  same,  making  an  envisble  record.  For  the 
past  seven  years  he  has  resided  in  Beaumont,  where  he  is 
the  district  judge.  In  June  1869,  in  Polk  county,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Victry.  Their  son,  Arthur  P.  Watts,  was 
an  officer  in  the  Fourth  Texas  U.  S.  Volunteers  during  the 
Spanish- American  War.  He  is  now  a  captain  in  the  regular 
U.  S.  Army  and  has  seen  fighting  in  the  Phillipines. 


LEWIS  T.  WIGFALL. 

Lewis  T.  Wigfall,  of  Marshall,  was  born  in  Edgefield 
district.  S.  C.,  April  21,  1816.  He  entered  the  College  of 
South  Carolina,  where  he  pursued  the  regular  course  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Seminole  War,  when  he  enlisted  and  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  volunteers.  Returning 
home  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  the  University  cf  Vir- 
ginia. Upon  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  removed  to  Tex- 
as, locating  in  Marshall,  where  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  was  elected  to  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives,  serving  in  1849-50,  and  was  state  senator 
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in  1S57-5S  and  again  in  1859-60.  While  serving  in  the  State 
Senate  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  taking 
his  seat  in  that  body  Jan.  4,  I860.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  Beauregard, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Gen.  James  Simons,  in  command  of 
the  forces  on  Morris  Island,  crossed  the  bay  in  a  lull  in  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  found  ingress  to  the  fort 
through. an  open  port  hole  and  demanded  from  Gen.  Robt. 
Anderson  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  place,  which 
he  received.  Gen.  Wigfail  hoisting  a  white  flag  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  was  accomplished.  He  was  now  com- 
missioned Colonel  of  the  1st  Texas  Infantry,  Aug.  20,  1861, 
and  on  Oct.  21st  was  made  brigadier-general,  his  command 
composing  the  1st,  4th  and  5th  Texas,  and  the  1st  Georgia 
infantry  regiments  and  assigned  to  the  army  of  northern 
Virginia.  This  was  afterwards  known  as  "Hood's  Texas 
Brigade."  Gen.  Wigfail  resigned  Feb.  20,  1862  to. take  his 
seat  in  the  Confederate  Congress  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
as  a  senator  from  Texas.  He  had  already  served  in  the 
House  as  a  representative  from  Texas  from  Feb.  1861  to 
Feb.  1862.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Senate  up  to  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  where  he  remained  for  several  years. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1873  and  died  in  Gal- 
veston Feb.  18,  1874. 


W.  J.  SINGLETARY. 

Wm.  J.  Singletary,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  enlisted  in 
Co.  H,  Eighth  South  Carolina  regiment,  and  later  commanded 
the  company.  After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  he  was  forced  to  resign,  but  on  recovery  joined  an 
artillery  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  E.  Gregg 
engaged  in  the  defense  of  the  forts  on  the  islands  around 
Charleston.  While  so  engaged,  he  was  detached  by  Maj.  W. 
H.  Echols  of  the  engineering  department  to  superintend  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  laborers  employed  in  keeping  in 
repair  Battery  Gregg  and  Fort  Sumter,  and  so  continued  until 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  and  forts.  He  afterward  became 
a  member  of  a  cavalry  company  commanded  by  Capt.  S.  A. 
Durham,  which  was  engaged  in  the  defense  of  Sumter  coun- 
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ty,  S.  C,  at  the  time  of  Lee's  surrender.  He  removed  to 
Texas  in  1S67.  Capt.  Singletary  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie 
G.  Baldwin,  of  Enterprise.  Miss.,  in  1881,  and  resided  and 
practiced  law  at  Pittsburg-.  Texas,  until  his  removal  to  Tyler 
in  1906.  

W.  G.   ENGLEDOW. 

William  G.  Engledow,  Walker's  division.  Eleventh  Texas 
Infantry,  went  out  as  captain  and  was  promoted  successively 
to  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee, but  came  to  Texas  with  his  parents  in  the  early  '30s 
and  settled  near  Nacogdoches.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Nancy  E.  Ridgell,  of  Alabama,  and  moved  to  the  John  En- 
gledow  League  in  the  northern  portion  of  Cherokee  county, 
where  the  town  of  Knoxville  was  afterward  laid  out.  Here 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war  between  the  states  he  raised 
a  company  and  served  throughout  the  war  in  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  He  took  part  in  seven  battles  ani  minor  engage- 
ments, including  Mansfield  and  Pleasant  Hill,  being  severely 
wounded  in  the  last  named  battle.  He  died  at  Knoxville, 
Texas,  September  11,  1871.  Col.  Engledow  was  a  planter  and 
made  that  business  a  success.  An  old-timer,  he  served  his 
countrv  whenever  occasion  demanded  it. 


L.  S.  ROSS. 

Lawrence  Sullivan  Ross,  of  Waco,  was  born  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  Sept.  27,  1838.  He  was  only  a  few  months  old 
when  his  parents  removed  to  the  Indian  village  of  Waco 'in 
the  Republic  of  Texas.  He  attended  Baylor  University,  and 
in  1859  was  graduated  with  distinction  from  the  Wesleyan 
University  at  Florence,  Ala.  During  the  summer  vacation 
in  1858,  with  a  few  followers,  he  had  a  battle  with  the  Co- 
manches,  in  which  95  Indians  were  killed,  350  horses  cap- 
tured, with  a  little  white  girl,  whose  parents  were  never 
known,  but  whom  Ross  reared  and  educated,  giving  her  the 
name  of  Lizzie  Ross.  The  heroic  young  captain  was  danger- 
ously wounded  in  this  action.  When  he  returned  to  Texas 
after  his  graduation  in  1859'.  Gov.  Sam  Houston  put  him,  boy 
as  he  was,  in  supreme  command  of  the  frontier,  and  well  did 
the  "boy  captain"  ratify  the  judgment  of  the  governor.    He 
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captured  and  destroyed  the  principal  village  of  the  Coman- 
ches,  killed  a  great  number,  captured  over  400  head  of  horses 
and  rescued  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  who  had  been  a  captive  for 
thirty  years  among  them.  Her  son  by  her  Indian  husband, 
Quanah  Parker,  is  now  head  chief  of  the  Comanches.  In  this 
fight  the  chief.  Pete  Nocona,  was  killed  in  a  "hand-to-hand 
combat  with  Ross.  This  ended  the  Indian  troubles  in  Texas 
for  some  time.  Learning  of  this  victory,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
wrote  Ross  a  letter,  tendering  him  a  commission  in  the  U.  S. 
army,  which,  however,  he  declined.  In  1861  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army,  joining  his  brother's  company  as  private. 
He  was  soon  made  a  major  of  the  regiment,  then  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  six  months  later  a  colonel.'  In  1862  he  was  made 
a  brigadier-general.  He  participated  in  135  engagements  of 
more  or  less  importance.  After  the  war  he  was  a  planter  in 
the  Brazos  bottom. .  In  1875  he  was  a  member  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention,  and  in  1881  was  chosen  state  senator. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  governor  of  Texas,  and  re-elected  in 
1888.  In  1891  he  became  president  of  the  A.  &  M.  college  at 
Bryan  and  held  this  office  until  his  death  in  1896.  There  was 
no  more  popular  and  beloved  man  in  Texas  than  Gov.  Ross. 


W.  H.  SMITH. 

Wm.  H.  Smith  was  born  in  1833  in  Anderson  county, 
South  Carolina,  the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  Stuart  Smith  and  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Lucinda  Willis.  Was  graduated  with  first  honors 
from  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  in  1856;  taught  school 
one  year  in  Georgia  and  removed  to  Texas  in  the  winter  of 
1856;  taught  school  in  Tyler  in  1859.  The  next  winter  he 
returned  to  Georgia  and  married  Miss  Pope  Varner,  of  Ma- 
rietta. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  formed  a  part- 
nership with  D.  C.  Crow.  Later  he  established  and  ed- 
ited the  States  lights  Sentinel  in  connection  with  George  M. 
Johnson.  Enlisted  in  Co.  K,  Seventh  Texas  Infantry,  in  the 
summer  of  1861,  was  elected  captain,  went  to  Kentucky  and 
his  command  was  captured  at  Fort  Donelson,he  himself  being 
absent  on  detail.  He  was  commissioned  to  return  to  Texas 
and  while  en  route  with  them  his  wife  and  child  died  at 
Shreveport  with  measles.  He  returned  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  reported  to  Gen.  Bragg  for  service  and  assigned  to  Gen. 
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Ector's  brigade  as  inspector-general  and  later  judge  advo- 
cate-general. He  served  with  Ector  until  his  regiment  was 
exchanged  .and  at  his  request  returned  to  his  company.  He 
reached  his  command  just  as  the  battle  opened  at  Raymond, 
or  Bakers  Creek, and  was  killed  early  in  the  battle.  Capt. 
Smith  was  a  bright  young  man  with  a  future  before  him. 


FRANKLIN  B.  SEXTON. 

Franklin  B.  Sexton,  of  El  Paso,  was  born  April  29th, 
182S.  He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  College,  San  Au- 
gustine, Texas,  in  1846.  He  studied  law  under  Gen.  J. 
Pinckney  Henderson  and  Judge  Oran  M.  Roberts,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843  immediately  began  the  active 
practice.  In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and 
the  following  year  was  chosen  to  the  Confederate  Congress 
where  he  attained  great  distinction  as  orator  and  debater, 
advocating  every  measure  that  could  promise  triumph  for 
the  cause  he  loved.  In  1872  he  removed  to  Marshall,  Texas, 
and  in  1876  was  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention that  nominated  Tilden  for  president.  He  was  an 
active  Mason  since  his  twenty-first  year  and  at  different 
times  was  grand  master,  grand  high  priest  and  grand  com- 
mander of  the  Knights  Templar.  He  was  married  Aug.  10 
1852,  in  Sabine  county  to  Miss  Eliza  S.  Richardson,  whose 
family  were  prominent  in  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the 
young  Republic  of  Texas.  Of  this  union  three  daughters 
and  two  sons  survive.  Col.  Sexton  lived  in  El  Paso  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life  and  there  as  always  sustained  himself 
as  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  Texas. 


J.  R.  WALLACE. 

Joseph  R.  Wallace  was  born  in  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  removed  to  Texas  in  Sept.  1868  and  settled  in 
Smith  county.  Enlisted  in  Company  E,  4th  North  Carolina 
Cavalry  and  served  in  army  of  Northern  Virginia-  He  was 
captured  at  Petersburg,  Va  ,  in  April  1865.  Participated 
in  the- following  battles:  Gettysburg,  Petersburg,  Winchest- 
er, Spottsylvania..  Fedencksburg.Antietam,  seven  days  tight 
around  Richmond,  Harper's  Ferry  and  other  lesser   engage- 
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merits.  Went  around  Gen.  Grant's  left  60  miles  and  capt- 
ured the  11th  Pennsylvania  cavalry  and  a  lot  of  beef  cattle, 
the  prizes  being  safely  landed  in  the  confederate  lines  by 
the  command  to  which  he  belonged.  His  regiment  sup- 
ported John  B.  Gordon  at  Petersburg  on  the  2Sth  of  March, 
1S65,  where  the  Federal  lines  were  broken,  Mr.  Wallace  is 
a   farmer  and  resides  near  Winona,  Texas. 

THOMAS  J.  BROWN. 

Thomas  J.  Brown,  of  Sherman,  the  eminent  Texan  jurist, 
was  born  in  Jasper  county,  Georgia,  July  24,  1836,  and  came 
to  Texas  in  the  winter  of  1845  with  his  parents,  who  resided 
in  Washington  county  until  1858,  when  they  removed  to 
Limestone.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  graduated  in 
1S58  from  the  law  department  of  Baylor  University  at  Inde- 
pendence; was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Texas,  Jan.  5,  1859,  and  immediately  thereafter  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  McKinney,  in  Collin  county. 
When  the  war  came  in  1861  he  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  as  second  lieutenant  of  Troop  E  of  Col.  Robert  Tay- 
lor's cavalry  regiment,  was  later  promoted  to  be  Captain 
and  rendered  capable  and  gallant  service.  After  the  war  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Gov.  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  which 
continued  until  1885.  He  removed  to  Sherman  in  1872, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  represented  Grayson  county 
in  the  House  of  the  21st  and  22nd  legislatures.  In  August 
1892,  he  was  appointed  district  judge  and  elected  to  that 
position  the  following  November.  In  May  1893,  Gov.'  Hogg 
appointed  him  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals  for 
the  fifth  sapreme  district,  but  before  he  qualified  was  made 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  and  has  by 
re-election  held  that  position  ever  since.  While  in  the  leg- 
islature Judge  Brown  by  his  masterly  advocacy  of  the  rail- 
road commisson  bill  acquired  a  statewide  reputation  as  a 
practical  statesman,  and  during  his  fourteen  years  service  as 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  has  easily  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  bar  and  the  people. 
Judge  Brown  was  married  in  Collin  county,  Aug.  7,  1859.  to 
Miss  Louisa  T.  Eslis.  Seven  children  have  been  bom  of  this 
marriage,  of  whom  four  daughters  are  living. 
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H.  P.  MABRY. 

H.  P.  Mabry,  of  Jefferson,  was  born  in  Carroll  county, 
Georgia,  Oct.  27,  1S29.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  and  then  studied  law  with  T.  J.  &  J.  H. 
Rodgers  in  Jefferson,  being  admitted  to  fhe  bar  in  1856  and 
soon  attaining  a  large  and  successful  practice.  He  was  in  the 
Texas  legislature  in  1856-57  and  again  in  1859-60.  In  May 
1861  he  served  in  the  expedition  that  captured  Forts  Washi- 
ta and  Arbuckle  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  as  Captain  of  Company  G  he  joined  the  3rd  Texas 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  Elkanah  Greer,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Oak  Hills  on  Aug.  10,  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Elkhorn  and  at  Corinth.  In  1862  he  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  a  month  later  its  colonel.  In 
the  battle  of  Iuka  he  was  badly  wounded  in  three  places. 
In  1863  he  took  command  of  Whitfield's  brigade  composing 
Whitfield's  legion,  3rd  and  9th  Texas  cavalry,  and  Croft's 
Georgia  battery.  He  remained  in  command  until  March  1864 
when  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  and  assigned 
to  command  of  the  4th,  6th  and  38th  Mississippi  regiments 
the  14th  Mississippi  and  Louisania  regiments,  the  14th  and 
16th  Consolidated  Arkansas  regiment  and  several  batteries. 
He  served  uuderGen.  Forrest  and  Gen,  Hood  and  added  new 
laurels  to  Texan  valor  and  courage.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Jefferson.  In  1854  he  married  Miss 
Abbie  Haywood.  Their  son,  W.  H.  Mabry,  was  adjutant- 
general  of  Texas  for  eight  years, and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  American  War  was  made  Colonel  of  the  1st  Texas 
Infantry  in  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  corps.  Col.  Mabry  was 
soon  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade,  one  of  the  regiments 
composing  it  being  Col.  W.  J.  Bryan's  of  Nebraska.  .  Col.  Ma- 
bry died  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  Dec.  1898  while  in  command 
of  his  brigade.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  died  in  Fort 
Worth  in  1885. 


L.  C."  ALEXANDER. 

L.  C.  Alexander  of  Waco,  Texas,  is  a-native  of  Tennes- 
see and  removed  to  Texas  with  his  father's  family  in  1849, 
and  grew  to  manhood  in  the  county  of  Smith.  When  quite 
a  boy  he  enlisted  early  in  1864  in   what   was   known  as  the 
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Texas  Frontier  regiment.  His  command  was  ordered  south 
and  did  duty  to  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  river  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  made  sergeant-major  of  his  regiment 
and  often  acted  as  adjutant.  After  the  war  he 
read  law  and  made  rapid  advance  to  the  front.  He 
was  elected  district  Judge  and  after  retiring  from  the  bench 
he  was  soon  in  active  work  enjoying  a  magnificent 
practice.  He  is  an  able  lawyer  and  noted  for  his 
painstaking  and  careful  preparation,  and  when  be- 
fore the  court  is  a  profound  and  logical  advocate.  He  is  a 
leading  lawyer  and  citizen  of  Waco,  and  his  brief  military 
service  was  made  so  only  by  his  youth. 


HARVEY  J.  McKAY. 

Harvey  J.  McKay,  son  of  Joseph  L.  and  Margaret  C. 
McKay,  was  born  November  9,  1838,  in  Maury  county,  Ten- 
nessee, and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Texas  in  1839.  He 
enlisted  in  Co.  K,  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  afterward  a  part  of 
Ross'  Texas  Brigade,  in  June,  1861.  He  was  in  the  battles 
of  Oak  Hill,  Mo.,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Ark.,  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi and  was  in  the  battles  of  Farmington,  Iuka,  Corinth, 
Thompson's  Station  and  other  fights,  when  he  was  detached 
and  the  remainder  of  the  war  did  provost  duty  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Jackson.  He  was  a  fine  soldier  and 
performed  the  duties  of  his  military  life  with  promptness 
and  fidelity,  never  shrinking  from  any  duty  imposed  upon 
him.  He  was  paroled  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  returned  to  Texas.  On  the  11th  day  of  April,  18G5, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  E.  Douglas  in  Henderson 
county,  Term.,  returning  with  his  bride  to  Texas.  He  is  a 
prominent  farmer  and  a  leading  citizen  of  his  county.  Post- 
office,  Overton,  Texas. 


ROBERT  B.  LEWTER. 

Robert  Bowlin  Lewter  was  born  in  Coosa  county,  Ala., 
October  1,  1842,  removing  with  his  father's  (Hon.  Jonathan 
Lewter)  family  to  Texas  in  1845.  Entered  the  Confederate 
army  in  June,  1861,  in  Co.  K,  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  and 
served  in  Ross'  Texas  Brigade  in  the   Army   of   Tennessee. 
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He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Iuka,  Miss.,  in  1862,  and 
was  in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hill,  Mo.,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Ark., 
Farmington,  Iuka,  Corinth  and  Jackson,  Miss,  in  the  Georgia 
campaign  with  Gen.  Joe  Johnston,  and  with  Hood  in  the 
Tennessee  campaign.  He  was  paroled  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  in 
1865  with  his  brigade.  He  was  a  good  soldier  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Lewter  has  been  married  three  times:  First 
to  Miss  Margaret  Lewter  in  Autauga  county,  Ala. ;  his  second 
wife  was  Miss  Catherine  Talley,  April  1,  1875,  and  the  third 
was  Mrs.  Sallie  Franklin,  nee  Hyde. 


FRANCIS  R.  LUBBOCK. 

Francis  R.  Lubbock,  of  Austin,  was  bora  in  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  October  16,  1816.  He  was  educated  in  the  Charleston 
Academy.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1836  and  was  chosen  one  of 
the  assistant  clerks  in  the  congress  of  the  Texan  Republic. 
Later  he  was  appointed  by  President  Sam  Houston  to  be 
comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  the  young  republic.  He  served 
in  the  Bonnell  campaign  against  the  Indians,  being  the  adju- 
tant of  the  command;  and  later  in  the  Somerville  campaign 
against  the  invading  Mexicans.  In  1841,  Sam  Houston  having 
been  re-elected  president,  he  again  appointed  Mr.  Lubbock 
comptroller  of  the  treasury.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state  in  1858-59,  delegate  to  the  Charleston  convention 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  1860,  and  after  it  adjourned  to 
Richmond,  Va. .  was  its  chairman.  In  August,  1861,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Texas.  Ninety  thousand  men  were  put 
into  the  Confederate  army  during  his  term  of  office.  He  de- 
clined a  second  term  and  entered  the  army  as  assistant  adju- 
tant general,  serving  on  the  staffs  of  several  noted  generals. 
In  1864  President  Jefferson  Davis  appointed  him  colonel  of 
cavalry  and  put  him  on  his  staff;  he  was  with  his  chief  at  the 
time  the  latter  was  captured,  and  was  incarcerated  in  Fort 
Delaware  nearly  a  year.  The  next  twelve  years  he  was  in 
business  in  Galveston  and  traveled  in  Europe  for  his  firm.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  state  treasurer  and  served  by  re-election 
for  twelve  years,  voluntarily  retiring  in  1891.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1905  he  was  the  oldest  Mason  in  Texas,  having 
joined  that  order  in  1837.  Governor  Lubbock  is  buried  in 
the  State  cemetery  in  Austin. 
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JOHN  G.  CRUMPLER. 

John  G.  Grumpier  was  bom  in  Alabama  and  removed  to 
Texas  and  settled  in  Smith  county  in  February,  1847.  His 
father,  James  P.  Grumpier,  \vas  a  native  of  Virginia.  He 
enlisted  in  Kaufman,  Texas,  in'Lockhart's  company,  Walter 
P.  Lane's  regiment:  saw  active  service  with  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi army  under  Kirby  Smith;  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Cave  Hill.  Pleasant  Hill,  Mansfield  and  Carion  Crow,  be- 
sides others  of  lesser  note.  He  was  married  in  Smith  county 
to  Miss  Annie  McCarty,  and  has  several  grown  children.  He 
has  followed  the  occupation  of  a  farmer  and  passed  his  years 
as  a  good  Confederate  soldier  and  an  honorable  and  upright 
citizen.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  fitting  representative 
of  those  who  rushed  to  the  front  in  troublesome  times,  and 
in  peace  build  up  the  waste  places  made  desolate  by  the  cruel 
fate  of  war. 


JOHN  B.  LONG. 

John  B.  Long,  of  Rusk,  was  born  in  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  in  Nacogdoches  county,  Sept.  8,  1843.  His  father, 
Capt.  Wm.  T.  Long,  was  a  brave  Confederate  soldier.  His 
grandfather,  Col.  Benjamin  Long,  was  a  volunteer  under 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Col.  Long's  wife  was  originally  Miss  Mary  Moore  Dickson, 
grand-daughter  of  Gen.  Joseph  Dickson  of  Revolutionary 
fame  and  who  was  a  congressman  from  North  Carolina  in 
1799-1801.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  upon  his 
father's  plantation  and  given  a  good  education.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861 'he  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  of  the  Third 
Texas  Cavalry,  and  saw  hard  service  in  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
Georgia  and  Tennessee.  He  was  twice  severely  wounded— 
over  the  right  eye  at  Yazoo  City,  and  through  both  thighs 
during  Gen.  Hood's  last  campaign  in  Tennessee  while  that 
commander  was  fighting  his  way  toward  Nashville.  Although 
Mr.  Long  had  not  attained  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army,  he  made  as  brave  and  efficient 
trooper  as  any  soldier  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  lost 
cause.  After  the  war  he  became  a  planter  and  a  very  suc- 
cessful one.  .In  November,  1890,  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
being  one  of  the  few  native  Texans  who  had  up  to  that  time 
been  chosen  to  that  office.    He  served  his  people  in  Washing- 
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ton  for  several  years  and  with  great  credit.  On  August.  13, 
1891,  he  was  elected  Master  of  the  Texas  State  Grange.  Ke 
-  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
for  forty  years,  and  is  a  bright  Mason.  For  the  past  twelve 
years  he  has  been  aetively  engaged  in  journalism, in  which  he 
has  won  an  enviable  name.  He  was  married  April  8,  1869,  to 
Miss  Emma  King  Wiggins,  of  Rusk,  and  they  have  had  born 
to  them  seven  children.  Mr.  Long  is  a  man  of  wide  influence 
and  has  always  wielded  it  for  good. 


W.  C.  STALLINGS. 

W.  C.  Stallings  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  born  the  9th  of 
September,  1S42  in  Newton  county  where  he  reached  man- 
hood. He  joined  the  3rd  battalion  of  "Georgia  cavalry  Nov. 
17th,  1861,  after  5  months  service  disbanded  but  immedi- 
ately enlisted  in  the  16th  battalion  that  was  organized  into  a 
regiment  that  became  famous  as  a  part  of  Gen.  John  H. 
Morgan's  Command.  Was  in  a  number  of  engagements  in 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  His  regi- 
ment in  1865  was  named  the  8th  Georgia  Cavalry.  He 
has  been  married  three  times;  first  the  7th  of  June  1864  to 
Miss  Modora  A.  Austin;  Second,  July  1st,  1£G6  to  Miss 
Martha  H.  Driggers;  Third,  Sept.  2nd,  1877,  to  Miss  Ida  R. 
Hurst.  Removed  to  Smith  county,  in  Dec.  1877  and  has 
been  a  citizen  continuously.  Has  11  living  children.  Was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Pleasant  Retreat, 
September  1889.  Was  appointed  field  agent  in  the  U.  S  Ag- 
ricultural department,  and  is  now  special  agent  fur  Smith 
county,  Nov.  12,  1906.     He  is  a  splendid  farmer  and  citizen. 


WILLIAM  H.  POPE. 

.  William  H.  Pope,. of  Reaumont,  w-asborn  in  Washington, 
Georgia,  Feb.  15,  1847.  His  father,  Hon.  Alexander  Pope, 
removed  to  Marshall,  Texas,  in  1858,  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  this  state  and  a  member  of  the  Secession 
Convention.  His  mother  was  originally  Miss  Sarah  Willie 
the  sister  of  James  Willie,  attorney-general  of  ^Texas;  and 
Asa  H.  Willie,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas. 
While  W.  H-  Pope  was  yet  a  sch  cl  boy  in  Marshall  the  war 
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broke  oat  and,  notwithstanding-  his  youth,  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  serving  in  Terry's  Scouts  and  in  Whar- 
ton's cavalry.  After  the  war  he  completed  his  education  in 
the  University  of  Virginia,  taking  the  law  course  too,  and 
in  1869  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  wa^  county  attorney 
of  Harrison  county  for  six  years,  an d^in  1882  was  elected  to  the 
Texas  Senate  serving  therein  continuously  for  twelve  years. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  important  measures  that  were 
enacted  into  laws,  and  in  the  20th  Legislature  was  the  pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  of  188S   and  a    member   of 
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the  committee  to  officially  notify  Cleveland   and  Thurman  of 


their  nomination.  For  thirty  years  Senator  Pope  was  in  the 
active  practice  in  Marshall  and  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  and 
public  speaker  became  state  wide.  In  1900  he  removed  to 
Beaumont  and  soon  was  elected  district  judge  and  has  re- 
cently been  re-elected  for  another  four  years  term.  He  was 
married  in  1875  to  Miss  Fannie  Stedman  and  they    have  one 

I-  son  and  three  daughters.     His  two  brothers,  Dr.  John  Hunt- 

er Pope  of  Marshall,  and  Dr.  Irvm  Pope  of  Tyler,  are  emi- 
nent in  their  profession;  and  his  brothers  James  Willie  Pope 

i  and  Alexander  Pope  both  of  Marshall  attained  distinction  in 

the  law. 
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J.  PINCKNEY   HENDERSON. 

J.  Pinckney  Henderson,  of  San  Augustine,  Tex.,  died  nearly 
three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  states, 
but  his  public  utterances  and  writings  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what 
his  course  would  have  been  had  he  been  alive  in  1861-65, 
and  so  we  deem  it  fitting  to  place  in  this  book  a  sketch  of 
this  truly  great  man  and  his  extraordinary  career.  He  was 
born  in  Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina,  March  31,  1809.  ar.d 
after  graduating  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  At  twenty- two  he  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Dorrett  of  the  Carolina  militia 
and  was  afterward  elected  colonel  of  a  regiment.  He  came 
to  Texas  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Sam  Houston  to  be  Attorney-General 
of  the  young  republic  and  a  few  months  later  was  made  Sec- 
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retary  of  State.  In  1837  he  was  sent  as  Mininister  Plenipo- 
tentiary and  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  Republic  of 
Texas  to  the  Courts  of  France  and  England.  Through 
his  exertions  both  of  these  great  governments  entered  into 
cordial  treaty  relations  with  the  new  nation.  His  eminent 
talents  and  noble  bearing  and  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with 
which  he  urged  the  claims  of  his  country  to  a  place  among 
the  nations  engaged  for  himself  a  warm  personal  considera- 
tion. His  appeals  for  the  recognition  of  that  independence 
which  his  country  had  so  nobly  achieved  fell  in  stirring 
strains  upon  the  proud  ears  of  the  great  statesmen  and  di- 
plomatists who  at  that  time  adorned  the  courts  of  St.  Cloud 
and  St.  James.  It  is  said  that  in  Paris  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  new  apparition  of  American  glory —as  another  Franklin, 
fresh  from  the  cradle  of  liberty.  In  1844  Gen.  Henderson 
was  sent  to  Washington  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  act 
in  concert  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  the  Texan  Charge  d'  Affairs, 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  which  was  presently  accomplished.  In  1845 
he  was  a  member  o*  the  convention  which  framed  the  first 
constitution  for  the  new  state  in  the  union,  and  in  Novem- 
ber was  elected  the  first  Governor  of  Texas.  In  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  184G  he  command- 
ed the  Texan  troops  and  greatly  distinguised  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Monterey  and  w&s  later  appointed  by  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  to  be  one  of  the  three  commissoners  (along  with  Gen. 
Worth  and  Col.  Jefferson  Davis)  to  negotiate  with  Gen.  Am- 
pudia  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  afterward  congress 
voted  him  a  sword  and  commissioned  him  a  Major- 
General  in  the  United  States  Army.  Upon  the  close  of  the 
war  he  resigned  his  commission  and  resumed  his  duties  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas.  In  1857  he  was  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor and  was  filling  this  office  when  he  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  June  1858.  While  in  Paris  he  met  Miss  Frances 
Cox, daughter  of  Mr.  John  Cox  ol  Philadelphia,  who  was  re- 
siding in  France  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  daughters, 
and  they  were  married  in  London  in  1839.  Two  of  their 
children  survive  them.  Gen.  Henderson  was  one  of  the 
finest  lawyers  that  ever  adorned  the  bar  of  the  Lone  Star 
Stale  and  in  several  respects  was  the  greatest  of  the  many 
great  men  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
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THOS:  J.  DEVINE. 

Thomas  J.  Devine,  of  San  Antonio,  was  born  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  Feb.  28,  1820,  and  was  of  Irish  parentage.  He 
was  educated  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  then  for  three 
years  studied  law  in  the  celebrated  Transylvania  University 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  graduating  in  the  same  class  with  Frank 
Blair  and  James  B.  Clay,  in  1843.  Receiving  a  law  license 
from  the  supreme  court  of  Kentucky  he  carne  to  Texas  and 
located  at  LaGrange,  but  a  few  months  later  removed  to 
San  Antonio  where  he  resided  ever  afterward.  He  was  city 
attorney  of  San  Antonio  from  1844  to  1851;  resigning  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  district  judge  and  re  elected  in 
1856.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  186i  he  was  appoint- 
ed Confederate  States  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Texas.  He  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Secession  Convention 
and  on  the  committee  of  public  safety.  He  was  one  of  the 
i  committeemen  who  demanded  of  and  received  from  Gen. 
Twiggs  of  the  U.  S.  Army  the  surrender  of  government 
arms  and  ammunition  and  the  removal  of  federal  troops 
from  Texas.  In  1863,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  E.  Kirby 
Smith,  he  proceeded  to  Mexico  and  amicably  arranged  in  the 
interest  of  the  Confederate  government  the  threatened 
troubles  with  the  Mexican  government.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  judges  and  diplomatists  the  Confederacy  had. 
After  the  war  he  was  twice  indicted  by  theU.  S.  government 
for  high  treason  and  confined  for  several  months  in  the 
federal  prison  at  Fort  Jackson,  La.  He  was  afterward  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  for  several  years.  In 
Nov.  1844  he  married  Miss  Helen  Ann  Elder  of-  LaGrange. 
Their  son,  Col.  Albert  E.  Devine,  was  captain  in  First  Texas 
Infantry,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  during  the  Spanish-American 
war,  and  is  now  Quartermaster  General- of  Texas,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  capitol  building  in  Austin.  Judge  Devine 
died  many  years  ago  and  is  buried  in  San  Antonio. 


GEORGE  N.  ALDREDGE. 

George  N.  Aldredge,  of  Dallas,  was  born  in  Lee  county, 
Georgia,  April  14,  1846.  He  removed  with  his  parents  in 
1856  to  Texas,  locating  at  Pittsburg  in  Camp  county.  When 
less  than   sixteen  years   of  age  he   entered  the   Confederate 
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army,  serving  two  years  in  Col.  Clark's  regiment  and 
afterward  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  Chisholm's  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.  He  participated  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
his  command  took  part.  Two  years  after  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities he  was  graduated  from  McKinzie  college  and  then 
studied  law  under  Gov.  0.  M.  Roberts  at  Gilmer,  Upshur 
county,  Texas.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced 
one  year  in  Gilmer  with  Col.  John  L.  Camp,  then  for  two 
years  in  Waxahachie,  and  then  removed  to  Dallas  where  he 
has  since  resided.  He  was  county  attorney  of  Dallas  countv 
1875-1S78,  and  was  then  elected  district  judge  holding  this 
office  for  ten  years.  After  retiring  from  the  bench  he  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  with  Judge  A.  T.  Watts  and  J.  J.  Eck- 
ford  and  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  brainiest 
and  most  successful  lawyers  in  the  state.  He  married  at 
Hearne  in  1869,  Miss  Betty  W.  Hearne.  They  have  three 
children,  George  E.,  Horatio  and  Sawnie  R.  Judge  Al- 
dredge  has  a  national  reputation  as  an  orator.  His  speech 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1895  before  the  American  Banker's  As- 
sociation on  the  money  question  was  praised  by  the  leading 
papers  of  the  nation,  and  Senator  Caffery  of  Louisiana  intro- 
duced it  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  part  of  his  speech  on 
the  same  subject  and  it  is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Judge  Aldredge's  speech  on  Robt.  E.  Lee  deliver- 
ed at  the  unveiling  of  the  confederate  monument  in  Dallas 
iri  1897  is  considered  a  classic.  •    . 


N.  R.  ROYALL. 


Nathaniel  Royster  Royall,  of  Palestine,  was  born  in 
Polk  county,  Georgia,  Oct.  10,  1846.  His  parents,  who  were 
natives  of  Virginia,  removed  to  Georgia  in  1844,  and  ten 
years  later  the  family  home  was  changed  to  Henderson 
county,  Texas,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared 
on  his  father's  plantation.  He  received  the  best  educational 
advantages  that  the  community  offered.  His  first  business 
experience  was  as  clerk  in  a  store  in  Athens.  In  January 
1873  he  removed  to  Palestine  and  began  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  Royall  &  Murchijon,  conducting  a  large  general 
mercantile  and  cotton  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.     In  18.9G  he  disposed  of  these  interests  and  opened 
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a  private  bank  which  soon  ranked  as  one  of  the  substantial 
institutions  of  the  state.  Its  patronage  and  business  steadily 
enlarged  until  in  1904  it  was  nationalized  under  the  name  of 
the  Royall  National  Bank  with  Mr.  Royall  as.  president  and 
his  son,  Tucker  Royall.  as  cashier.  Mr.  Royall  served  the 
latter  two  years  in  the  war  between  the  states,  enlisting 
when  a  mere  boy  in  Col.  Hardeman's  regiment  of  Texas 
troops,  C.  S.  A.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  soldiers  in  his 
brigade.  He  occupied  a  number  of  positions  of  responsi- 
bility and  honor  in  Texas,  and  for  thirty-two  years  contribu- 
ted an  important  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  Palestine  and  his 
section  of  the  state.  He  was  not  merely  a  successful  man;he 
was  a  just  and  good  one  as  well,  and  left  to  his  children  a 
stainless  name  for  honor  and  integrity.  He  was  married  at 
Athens,  Texas,  Feb.  14,  1872,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  William 
Richardson  formerly  of  South  Carolina,  ar,d  had  three 
daughters:  Margaret,  wife  of  C.  W,  Fish,  of  Laredo;  Lucy, 
wife  of  John  W.  Wright,  of  Tyler;  Bessie,  wife  of  Hampson 
Gary,  of  Tyler;  and  one  son,  Tucker  Royall,  who  married 
Fannie  May  Douglas  of  Palestine.  Mr.  Royall  died  suddenly 
of  aponlexy  May  9,  1905.  On  the  afternoon  of  interment  all 
business  was  suspended  in  Palestine,  and  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations jointly  officiated  at  the  funeral,  The  Senate 
of  Texas  passed  resolutions  and  adjourned  out  of  respect  to 
his  memory,  and  the  State  Bankers'  Convention  in  session  a 
few  weeks  later  at  Dallas  had  memorial  exercises  and  heard 
speeches  on  his  character  and  services. 
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1  -  JOHN  GREGG. 

John  Gregg  was  a  native  of  Lawrence  county,  Alabama 
In  1851  he  located  in  Texas,  where  he  rapidly  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  a  lawyer,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven 
was  elected  Judge  of  a  Judicial  District.  He  was  one  of  the 
citizens  of  Texas  who  signed  and  published  the  call  for  the 
Sovereign  Convention  which  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession, and  was  elected  by  that  body  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Provisional  Congress  at  Montgomery.  On  the  initia- 
tion of  the  war  he  returned  to  Texas  and  recruited  the  7th 
regiment  of  Texas  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  elected  Col- 
onel.     He  was   in  the  capitulation  at   Fort  Donelson  on    the 
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17th  of  February  1862.  After  his  exchange  he  was  made 
Brigadier-General.  lie  partici'ated  in  the  defense  of  Vicks- 
burg,  and  also  at  Port  Hudson.  In  March  1863  he  command- 
ed in  the  battles  of  Raymong  and  Jackson,  Miss.  He  was 
wounded  at  Chickamauga.  He  was  soon  after  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Texas  brigade  (once  Hood's',  afterward 
Robertson's)  in  Longstreet's  corps,  then  operating  in  East 
Tennessee.  He  participated  with  this  corps  and  division  in 
most  of  the  battles  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He 
fell  in  the  battle  of  New  Market  road.  The  crowning  glory 
of  his  military  career  was  his  defense  of  Richmond.  John 
Gregg  was  a  man  of  good  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
of  extensive  reading,  of  large  intellect  and  a  profound 
thinker. 

"The  brave  General  Gregg   fell   at    the   head   of  his 
troops.  "  —  General  Lee's  Dispatch. 


R.  R.  GAINES. 

Reuben  R.  Gaines,  of  Paris, was  born  in  Sumpter  county, 
Alabama,  Oct.  30,  1836.  He  was  graduated  an  A.  B.  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  July  1855,  and  two  years  later 
was  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  in  the  same  class  with  the 
late  Howell  E.  Jackson,  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  In  1861  he  joined  the  Confederate  Army  and 
was  made  adjutant  of  the  3rd  Alabama  cavalry,  and  later 
adjutant-general  of  Hagan's,  Morgan's  and  Allen's  cavalry 
brigade,  as  well  as  cf  Allen  s  cavalry  division.  He  served 
in  the  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Carolina  and  Georgia  cam- 
paigns, was  in  the  fights  at  Perryville,  Chickamauga,  in 
Johnson's  retreat,  and  Longstreet's  assault  on  Knoxville. 
In  the  battle  of  Farmington,  during  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler's 
raid,  he  was  wounded  by  a  carbine  ball  through  the  shoul- 
der. He  surrendered  with  Johnson's  army,  May  3,  1865,  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  Texas  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Clarksville.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  district  judge  and  served  as  such  eight  and  one  half 
years.  He  removed  in  1881  to  Paris  and  was  residing  at 
that  place  when  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Texas 
Supreme  Court  in  1886  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Hon. 
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Sawnie  Robertson.  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  office  for 
a  full  term  of  six  years.  In  1894  he  became  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  court  and  has  held  this  office  ever  since,  having 
recently  been  re-elected  for  a  third  term  of  six  years.  In 
its  fullest  sense  he  is  a  great  judge.  He  was  married  in 
Montevallo,  Ala.,  March  30,  1859,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Hon.  George  D.  Shortridge,  circuit  judge  of  Alabama. 
They  have  one  child,  Leila,  wife  of  James  Temple  Gwath- 
mey,  president  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  of  New  York   City. 


JOHN  S.  FORD. 

John  S.  Ford,  the  celebrated  commander  of  the  Texas 
Rangers,  was  born  in  Greenville  district,  South  Carolina, 
May  26, 1815.  Two  years  later  the  family  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee, where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  resided  until  1836, 
when  inspired  by  the  deeds  of  the  Texans  in  their  struggle 
for  independence,  he  recruited  a  company  and  set  out  for 
the  Lone  Star  Republic.  The  long  toilsome  march  landed  him 
in  Texas  too  late  for  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  but  he  and  his 
command  were  mustered  in  the  army  and  were  in  numerous 
engagements  during  the  following  two  years.  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  San  Augustine  and  became  its  official  sur- 
veyor. In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  where  he  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  frontier,  and  by  resolution  and  vote  urged  the 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  Itisawell  known  fact 
that  Texas  could  have  remained  a  republic  with  every  as- 
surance of  support  from  both  France  and  Great  Britain,  but 
the  heroic  Americans  who  had  succeeded  in  maintaing  under 
the  Lone  Star  flag  a  republican  form  of  government  now 
wished  to  add  an  empire  to  the  United  States.  In  the  year 
1845  Col.  Ford  removed  to  Austin  and  established  the 
"Texas  Democrat"  which  he  ably  edited.  Volunteering  in 
the  Mexican  War  in  1846,  he  was  made  adjutant  of  Col. 
John  C.  Hay's  regiment.  He  commanded  the  front  guard 
on  the  advance  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  was  in  all  of 
the  battles  in  the  valley.  In  1849  he  was  made  captain  of 
the  Texas  Rangers  and  stationed  between  the  Nueces  and 
Rio  Grande  where  during  the  next  two  years  he  had  many 
thrilling  engagements.      In   1852   he   was    elected  -to   the 
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Senate  to  succeed  Gen.  Edward  Burleson,  where  he  served  un- 
til called  again  in  1S5S  to  the  command  of  the  rangers,  and 
for  the  succeeding  four  years  his  feats  of-  war  read  more 
like  fiction  and  romance  than  sober  history.  The  official  rec- 
ords in  Washington  and  Austin  have  embalmed  it  all  and  al- 
ready numerous  books  are  out  containing  some  part  of  the 
daring  story.  Col.  Ford  was  a  member  of  the  secession  con- 
vention, in  1861,  arid  then  became  colonel  in  the  Confederate  _ 
army  and  was  in  many  battles.  On  the  12rh  day  of  May, 
1865,  he  commanded  in  the  battle  of  Palmito.  and  with  less 
than  three  hundred  mounted  men  and  one  battery  of  six 
pieces,  he  defeated  the  Federal  commander  Gen.  Barrett, 
who  had  three  regiments.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
last  engagement  of  the  war.  When  hostilities  ceased  Col. 
Ford  again  turned  to  journalism  and  was  until  his  death  one 
of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  state. 


E.  S.  ALLEN. 

Elijah  S.  Allen  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Ga. ,  Dec. 
27th,  1833,  He  married  Miss  Julia  M.  Longford,  who  was 
a  native  of  Henry  county,  Ga.  born  Sept.  26th  1838;  the 
marriage  taking  place  Dec.  5,  1855,  and  moved  to  Texas  in 
Dec.  1858.  Enlisted  in  Co.  C,  17th  Texas  Cavalry  in  Mar. 
1862,  and  afterward  transferred  to  the  35th  cavalry,  remain- 
ing with  that  command  until  the  surrender  in  1865.  He  was 
in  the  campaigns  of  his  commands  during  the  war,  gallant. 
a  loyal  confederate  soldier  that  met  the  strong  approba- 
tion of  his  officers  and  comrades.  Mr.  Allen  has  always  been 
a  prominent  planter  and  is  listed  with  the  few 
remaining  of  the  old  South.  Prominent  as  a  citizen  and  loy- 
al in  every  sense  of  the  word  to  the  history  and  glories  of 
the  Southland.     His  post  office  is  Tvler,  Texas. 


W.  J.  SAUNDERS. 

W.  J.  Saunders,  of  Tyler,  born,  August  31st,  1835,  in 
Iredell  county,  North  Carolina,  and  removed  with  the  fam- 
ily to  Coosa  county,  Alabama,  the  same  year.  His  father, 
Tlios.  M.  Saunders,  was  killed  by  'a  runaway  team  on  the 
trip.     His  mother  continued   on   to     Wetumpka,    and  there 
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joined  her  brother,  Dr.  W.  S,  Caldwell.  His  mother  mar- 
ried John  M.  Patterson,  and  Julius  moved  with  them  to 
Smith  county,  Texas,  and  settled  in  Tyler  in  Feb.  1848. 
Enlisted  in  Douglas  Texas  battery  as  a  private,  in  June  1861, 
but  was  afterwards  made  a  lieutenant  in  May  1863.  He 
participated  in  all  the  important  battles  of  the  army  of 
Tennessee,  but  being  on  detached  service  missed  the  battles 
of  Murfesboro,  Franklin,  and  Nashville.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  above  fights,  he  was  in  all  from  Elk  Horn  Tav- 
ern to  the  end  of  the  war.  He  has  been  a  leading  business 
man  and  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people  from  his 
boyhood  up  to  this  good  hour.  He  is  now  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  affairs. 


THOMAS  J.  TOWLES 

Thomas  J.  Towles, of  Canton, 
was  born  in  Jones  county,  Geor- 
gia, Dec.  29,  184?.  When  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  came  to 
Texas,  locating  in  Van  Zandt 
county  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated.  In  the  month  of  June 
1861.  h*  enlisted  at  Dallas  in  Co. 
"G",  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  and 
served  through  the  entire  war, 
being  in  all  the  battles  participa- 
ted in  by  his  regiment.  In  the 
progress  of  the  fight  with  Gen. 
McCo  k's  troops  at  Newnan, 
July  30th,  1864,  he  was  danger- 
ously wounded  and  remained  for  some  time  within  the  lines 
of  the  enemy.  As  he  was  sitting  against  a  tree,  his  cloth- 
ing saturated  with  blood  from  his  wounds,  Gen.  McCook 
and  his  staff  halted  in  front  of  him  and  after  assuring  him 
of  surgical  aid  as  soon  as  it  could  be  procured  he  inquired 
what  forces  were  opposing  him  on  the  immediate  field. 
Lieut,  Towles  replied:  "You  can  form  as  correct  an  estimate 
of  their  numericaFstrength  as  I  can,  as  the  divisions  of 
Jackson,  Wheeler,  and  Roddy  are  present; "whereupon  Gen,. 
McCook  remarked  to  bis  staff:     "We  must  get  out  of  this!" 
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and  immediately  rode  away.  This  probably  explains  the 
panic  with  which  the  Federals  were  seized  when  Gen.  Ross 
soon  after  bore  down  upon  them  in  the  headlong  charge 
which  routed  and  dispersed  them.  Certainly  too  much 
praise  can  not  be  accorded  this  brave  officer  for  his  fortitude 
and  loyal  devotion  to  his  country's  cause,  though  suffering 
from  excruciating  pain.  He  was  long  the  brave,  vigilant, 
and  efficient  commander  of  the  brigade  scouts,  and  as  such 
was  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  command.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  hazardous  service  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  com- 
manding general  and  as  Gen.  Ross  said,  "we  always  slept 
with  a  sense  of  security  when  the  faithful  Captain  Towles 
was  on  duty. "  After  the  surrender  Capt.  Towles  returned 
to  Van  Zandt  county  and  became  a  planter.  He  has  been 
called  by  the  people  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  tax  collector  and 
representative;  serving  in  the  latter  capacity  in  the  15th  and 
21st  Texas  legislatures  where  he  was  on  important  committees 
and  rendered  great  service  to  Texrs.  He  was  married  in 
Butts  county,  Georgia,  Feb.  14,  1864,  to  Miss  N.  A.  Nolen. 
They  have  had  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  only  the  two  youngest,  Eva  and  Alice,  are 
living.  Captain  Towles  is  worthy  the  homage  of  all  who 
admire   the  true  and  the  brave. 


G.  M.  JOHNSON 

George  Miller  Johnson  was  born  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in 
1834,  and  removed  from  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  Texas 
with  his  father's  family  and  settled  in  Cherokee  county.  In 
1852  he  removed  to  Tyler  and  has  been  a  citizen  continuous- 
ly. He  enlisted  in  Company  D,  15th  Texas  Infantry  and 
served  throughout  the  war  with  the  trans-Mississippi  army. 
He  was  made  a  lieutenant  and  afterward  served  as  adju- 
tant of  his  regiment.  Was  paroled  at  the  close  in  1865.  He 
has  been  connected  with  newspaper  work  and  was  also  a  mer- 
chant. He  was  a  deputy  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
fifties  under  Gen.  Tom  Green.  Also  served  as  district  clerk 
of  Smith  county.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  1856,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Martha  R.  Seaton;  both  are  now  living  at 
their  handsome  home  on  Cherry  Hill  on  North  Border  Street, 
in  Tyler.     Chas.  V,  Johnson  of  Austin,  is  a  son. 
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M.  T.  BROWN. 

M.  T.  Brown  was  born  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
August  12,  1822,  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1854.  He  died 
April  3,  1887,  in  Smith  county.  Enlisted  in  Co.  H,  35th 
Texas  Cavahw,  serving-  two  years  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
army  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  He  was  orderly  ser- 
geant of  his  company,  and  was  in  all  the  campaigns  of  his 
regiment  during  the  war.  A  brave  soldier,  a  splendid  man 
and  true  to  the  land  of  his  nativity;  a  successful  farmer  and 
a  leading  resident  of  the  county.  He  was  married  April  3, 
1867,  to  Miss  P.  J.  Matthews,  who  survives  him.  He  leaves 
several  children,  who  are  prominent  people  in  Texas. 


HILL  HENDON. 

Hill  Hendon,  of  Athens,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama in  1844,  and  removed  with  his  father's  family,  Harris 
Hendon,  to  Cherokee  county,  Texas,  in  1850.  He  joined  Co. 
C,  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  June  11,  1861,  and  was  in  the  battles- 
of  Oak  Hill,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Holly  Springs, 
Thompson's  Station,  and  with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in 
the  Georgia  campaign,  until  he  received  a  serious  wound  in 
the  hip  in  July,  1864,  which  disabled  him  for  further  ser- 
.vice.  He  served  with  Whitfield,  Mabry,  Ross  and  W.  H. 
Jackson,  and  made  a  chivalrous  and  daring  Confederate  sol- 
dier.    He  is  now  a  citizen  of  Henderson  county. 


LESLIE  WAGGENER. 

Leslie  Waggener,  of  Austin,  was  born  in  Todd  county, 
Kentucky,  Sept.,  11,  1841,  the  son  of  S.  T.  Waggener,  a  na- 
tive of  Culpeper  county,  Virginia.  He  studied  in  Bethel 
College,  and  in  1861  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
in  Massachusetts,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  A  month  later 
he  joined  the  Confederate  army  as  a  private  in  Co.  A,  Ninth 
Kentucky  Infantry,  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  He  was  shot 
through  the  chest  at  Shiloh,  and  left  upon  the  field,  but  was 
saved  by  a  faithful  negro  servant,  and  was  again  slightly 
wounded  at  Chickamauga.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  and  at  onetime  served  as  adjutant  of  his  regiment 
and  assistant  adjutant-general  of  his  brigade.    After  the  war 
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he  became  professor  of  English  in  Bethel  College,  Term., and 
in  1876  was  made  president  of  the  institution.  In  1883  he 
was  elected  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
at  Austin,  and  was  for  seven  years  chairman  of  the  Faculty, 
being  chosen  seven  times  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  "English 
Sentence,"  one  on  Rhetoric  and  one  on  Literature,  tie  con- 
tributed many  learned  articles  to  leading  American  period- 
icals and  enjoyed  a  national  reputation  as  scholar  and 
educator.  His  efforts  did  much  toward  giving  the  University 
of  Texas  a  place  among  the  leading  colleges  of  the  nation. 
He  was  married  in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  to  Fannie,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  James  M.  Pendleton,  and  the  union  was  blessed 
with  seven  children.  'He  died  a  few  years  ago  and  is  buried 
in  Austin. 

J.  H.  WELCH. 

John  H.  Welch  was  born  in  Alabama  and  moved  to  Texas 
in  1869.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  H,  First  Alabama  regiment  and 
gave  three  and  a  half  years'  devoted  service  to  the  Confed- 
eracy. He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Island  No.  10,  Port 
Hudson  and  Atlanta,  and  was  captured  Nov.  SO,  1864,  at 
Franklin.  Jack  Welch  is  a  successful  farmer  and  has  come  to 
the  front  in  the  affairs  of  business.  He  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Larkin  Evans,  an  early  settler  of  Smith 
county.  Mrs.  Welch  died  about  one  year  ago.  He  is  an 
honest  man,  a  loyal  citizen  and  a  true  gentleman. 


WASH  COLE. 
Wash  Cole,  a  son  of  Josiah  Cole,  was  born  in  Alabama 
in  1835  and  removed  with  his  father's  family,  to  Texas  in 
1848  and  settled  in  Cherokee  county.  In  June,  1861,  he  en- 
listed in  Co.  C.  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  E. 
Greer,  and  was  killed  at  Oak  Hills,  August  10,  1861.  Young 
Cole  displayed  great  gallantry  and  offered  up  his  young  life 
on  the  altar  of  his  country.  Chivalrous  and  brave,  and  num- 
bered with  the  flower  of  Southern  manhood,  he  died 
for  his  convictions,  and  history  should  record  the  deeds  of 
her  dead  soldiers  who  moved  to  the  firing  line  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  His  warm  young  life  blood  moistened  the  soil  of 
grand  old  Missouri. 
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WILLIAM  TEER. 

Dr. William  Teer,  of  Tyler, 
was  born  in  Neshoba  coun- 
ty, Miss.,  March  29,  1837, 
and  removed  with  his  fath- 
er's  family  to  Texas  in  1847. 
\  He  enlisted  in  the  Confeder- 
ate service  at  San  Antonio 
October  4,  1861,  in  Co.  K, 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Texas 
Mounted  Volunteers, being  a 
part  of  Sibly's  brigade.  He 
participated  in  the  battles 
of  Valverde,  March  28,  1862, 
and  Glorietta,  New  Mexico; 
in  the  latter  fight  he  received 
a  serious  wound.  He  was 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  and  after  a  pala- 
tial recovery  from  his  wounds  at  Santa  Fe,  being  paroled, 
made  his  way  across  the  plains  to  San  Antonio,  thence  to  his 
home  in  Houston  county.  After  being  notified  of  his  ex- 
change, although  not  having  completely  recovered,  returned 
to  his  company,  but  received  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  service  on  account  of  wounds  and  disability,  on  Oct.  20, 
1863,  by  order  of  Gen.  Tom  Green.  Dr.  Teer  has  been 
married  three  times:  First,  Miss  M.  F.  Carraway,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1862,  who  died  May  12,  1867;  second,  Miss  N.  J.  Co- 
burn,  who  died  February  28,  1894;  third,  Mrs.  Bettie  Hill, 
of  Tyler,  March  3,  1907.  He  located  in  Tyler  in  November, 
1903,  and  has  been  actively  and, successfully  engaged  in  the 
pi-actice  of  osteopathy.  Dr.  Teer  was  a  brave  Confederate 
soldier,  is  a  man  of  fine  education  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 


MARION  B.  YARBROUGH. 

Marion  B.  Yarbrough  was  born  in  Chambers  county, 
Alabama,  Nov.  23,  1837.  Married  Miss  Dicy  Ann  Martin,  a 
native  of  Georgia.  Enlisted  in  Company  B,  8th  Alabama, 
went  direct  to  Yorktown  and  participated  in  the  eventful 
campaigns  of  the  Virginia  army  under  Lee.     He  was  in  the 
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battles  of  Williamsburg,  Chancellorsville,  Wilderness,  Man- 
asas,  Fredericksburg,  Harper's  Ferry,  Sharpsburg,  Bull  Run, 
Gettysburg,  Hanover  Junction,  around  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond. Was  wounded  three  times,  but  on  recovery  reported 
promptly  for  duty.  He  surrendered  with  the  army  at  Ap- 
pomattox, and  was  paroled  the  13th  of  April,  1865.  He  is  a 
popular  citizen  of  Tyler.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1866. 
A  veteran  who  withstood  the  shock  of  battle  in  the  stirring 
events  of  the  early  sixties. 


IACURGU3  JARVIS. 

Lycurgus  Jarvis,  of  Troupe,  was  born  in  Mississippi,  in 
October  1843,  and  removed  to  Texas  with  his  fathers's 
family  in  1852,  settling  near  Omen,  Smith  county,  where 
he  grew  to  manhood.  In  June  1861,  enlisted  in  Co.  "K" 
3rd  Texas  cavalry, and  saw  active  service  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  His  soldierly  qualities  were  not  ex- 
celled by  any  private  in  the  brigade.  Always  to  the  front 
and  on  the  firing  line.  He  was  one  of  Ross'  daring  troopers, 
and  frequently  undertook  dangerous  and  hazardous  scouts, 
when  the  danger  appeared  the  greatest. 

He  was  with  McCulloch,  Price,  Van  Dorn,  WhitfYeld 
Ross  and  Bedford  Forrest.  Participated  in  the  campaigns 
of  his  brigade  from  Oak  Hills  to  Franklin.  In  the  Georgia 
campaign  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  he  was  seriously 
wounded,'  but  soon  re-joined  his  command.  In  December  1875 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  A.  Thompson,  and  reared  an 
interesting  family.  He  is  an  honorable  citizen  of  Troupe 
and  plays  the  part  of  a  good  citizen. 


S.  A.  BARTLEY. 

Samuel  A.  Bartley,  born  in  Tennessee  in  1842  and  re- 
moved to  Texas  in  1851  and  settled  in  Smith  county.  En- 
listed in  Co.  "D"  Madison's  regiment  at  Tyler,  and  served 
3  years  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  army.  Surrendered  at'Hemp- 
stead  in  1865,  returned  home  and  made  a  good  citizen.  Is 
a  successful  farmer  and  a  man  of  good  influence.  Has  been 
married  three  times;  First,  Miss  L.  M.  Cad  elm  in  1861;  Sec- 
ond, Miss  J.  E.  McClung  in  1870;  Third,  Mrs.  N.  C.  Savage 
in  1901.     His  residence  is  near  Lindale,  Texas. 
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D..W.  JONES. 

Dudley  W,  Jones,  of  Mt. Pleasant,  was  born  in  tb© Republic 

of  Texas  in  1842.  He  was  attending  college  at  Maury  Insti- 
tute in  Columbia,  Tenn.,  when  the  war  between  the  states 
began.  Quitting  his  studies  he  left  for  Texas  to  tender  his 
services,  and  volunteered  in  the  Ninth  Texas  cavalry  com- 
manded by  Col.  W.  B.  Sims  and  served  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war  in  the  campaign  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 
in  Missouri.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Ninth  Texas 
near  Corinth,  Miss.,  in  1862,  though  but  a  beardless  boy  of 
scarce  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  triumphantly  elected 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  there  is  ample  testimony  that 
he  was  worthy  to  be  the  recipient  of  this  high  honor.  It 
was  a  familiar  sight  in  the  "Army  of  the  West"  to  see  the 
bronzed  and  bearded  faces  of  the  veterans  of  the  gallant 
old  Ninth  Texas  following  the  lead  of  their  handsome  and 
chivalrous  boy  colonel.  The  losses  of  this  regiment  were 
unusually  severe, and  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  nine  out  of 
every  ten  men  who  had  started  out  with  the  command  fail- 
ed to  respond  at  roll  call.  Col.  D.  W.  Jones  served  in  the 
first  constitutional  convention  of  Texas  after  the  war,  and 
his  future  seemed  bright,  but  he  died  shortly  afterward  in 
the  city  of  Houston,  where  he  lies  buried. 


JOHN  W.  STAYTON. 

John  W.  Stayton,  of  Victoria,  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  Kentucky,  Dec.  24,  1830.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville  in  1856, 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  came  to  Texas  and  began  the 
practice  of  law.  He  soon  gained  both  personal  and  profes- 
ional  popularity  and  his  advancement  was  rapid.  In  1858  he 
was  elected  district-attorney  of  the  18th  district  and  was  re- 
elected in  1860.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  of 
office  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate  army,  was 
soon  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and  served  in  the  army  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  now  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and 
in  1871  removed  to  Victoria  where  he  resided  continu- 
ously thereafter.  In  1S75  he  was  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  In  Nov.  1881  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  0.  M.  Roberts  an   associate  justice   of   the  Supreme 
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Court  of  Texas,  and  in  1882  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of 
six  years  and  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  by  Gov.  Ross  entering-  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  that  high  post  Mar.  3,  1888.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  was  elected  chief  justice  for  a  term  of 
six  years  and  was  holding  that  office  when  lie  died  in  Tyler 
on  the  fifth  day  of  July,  1894.  Judge  Stayton  was  one  of 
the  greatest  judges  that  Texas  called  to  her  service  and  his 
opinions  are  cited  with  frequency  in  the  courts  of  ail  the 
states.  He  was  married  in  Kentucky  in  April  1856  to  Miss 
Jennie  Weidon.  Their  son,  Hon.  Robert.  W.  Stayton,  is  a 
leading  lawyer  in  San  Antonio;  and  their  daughter, 
Norma,  is  the  wife  of  Col.  John  T.  Bonner  (son  of  the  late 
Judge  M.  H.  Bonner  of  the  Supreme  Court)  one  of  the 
popular  citizens  of  Tyler,  and  the  general  manager  for  Tex- 
as of  the  life  insurance  department  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias. 

FRANKLIN  N.  GARY. 

Franklin  Newman  Gary,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Newberry 
district,  South  Carolina,  Nov.  26,  1828.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, a  native  of  Virginia,  came  to  the  Palmetto  state  about 
the  year  1760.  Mr.  Gary's  parents  dying  early  he  generously 
yielded  the  family  estate  to  his  sisters,  and  earning  money 
enough  to  school  himself  was  graduated  from  Maryville  Col- 
lege, Tenn.,  in  1852.  Locating  in  Tyler,  Texas,  he  taught  school 
and  while  thus  engaged  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1856  and  entered  upon  a  successful  practice.  Up- 
on the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  states  he  volun- 
teered and  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  22nd  Texas  In- 
fantry, C.  S.  A.  He  was  in  Gen.  Walker's  division,  under 
Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Mansfield, 
Pleasant  Hill,  Jenkins  Ferry  and  other  engagements.  In 
the  latter  part  of  lc64,  while  with  the  army  in  the  field,  he 
was  elected  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  district-at- 
torney of  the  old  East  Texas  judicial  division.  After  a  con- 
spicuous service  he  declined  a  second  term,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  law  and  attaining  eminent  distinction  at  a  bar  not- 
ed for  ability  and  eloquence.  Captain  Gary  became  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  influential  citizens  of  Texas,  none  the  less 
honored  because   averse  to  political   office.     As   scholar   and 
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educator  he  was  widely  known,  and  as  an  able  and  learned 
lawyer  he  won  fame  and  fortune.  In  his  later  years,  his 
own  business  interests  becoming  large,  he  gave  up  active 
law  practice  and  devoted  his  time  to  financial  affairs,  and 
aided  largely  in  the  material  upbuilding  and  advancement  of 
Tyler  and  East  Texas.  His  integrity  was  modeled  upon  the 
highest  and  purest  type  of  honor;  he  filled  every  position  in 
life  with  credit,  and  in  his  death  every  go  id  man  felt  that 
he  had  lost  a  friend.  He  was  married .  April  25,  1861,  to 
Belle,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hampson  Boren.  Their 
daughter,  Frances,  an  honor  graduate  of  Hollins  Institute, 
Virginia,  died  early.  Their  only  living  child,  Hon.  Hamp- 
son Gary,  is  a  prominent  attorney  in  Tyler.  Capt.  F.  N. 
Gary  died  January  30,  1886,  and  his  wife  died  a  year   later. 


THOMAS  B.  GREENWOOD. 

Thomas  B.  Greenwood,  of  Palestine,  was  born  in  Monroe 
county,  Miss.,  April  12,  1832.  He  was  educated  at  Irving 
College,  Tenn.,  and  in  1852  53  read  law  in  Palestine  under 
the  instruction  of  Hon.  John  E.  Cravens.  Being  admitted 
to  the  bar  he  began  the  practice  in  Athens;  Texas,  and  con- 
tinued there  for  eighteen  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  between  the  states  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Greer's 
3rd  Texas  Cavalry,  being  in  the  battles  of  Wilson's  Creek, 
Pea  Ridge,  Chustonala  and  in  numerous  skirmishes.  In  1872 
Col.  Greenwood  removed  to  Palestine  and  for  thirty  years 
enjoyed  a  most  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar.  He  was  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  Texas.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  political  convention  held  in  Austin  in  1856 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Democratic  party  in  this 
state  and  nominating  officers.  In  1874  Gov.  Coke  tendered 
him  the  office  of  district  judge,  buc  he  declined  it.  He  was 
married  in  Henderson  county,  Feb.  8,  1865,  to  Miss  Lucy 
Gee  of  the  well  knDwn  North  Carolinian  family.  Their  two 
sons,  Hon.  Albert  G.  Greenwood  and  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Green- 
wood, are  well  known  lawyers  at  the  Palestine  bar.  Col. 
Greenwood  died  a  year  or  two  ago. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE. 
John  C.  Moore,  of  Mexia,  was  born  in  Hawkins   county, 
Tenn.,   in    1824.     He    was    educated  at  Emory    and    Henry 
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College,  Virginia,  and  at  the  United  States  Military  Acade- 
my at  West  Point.  As  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  he 
saw  much  hard  service  on  the  frontier  and  was  in  numer- 
ous engagements  against  the  Indians.  In  1855  he  resigned 
his  commission  to  engage  in  railroad  engineering,  and  a 
year  or  two  later  was  elected  to  a  professorship  in  Shelby 
College,  Kentucky,  which  position  he  was  filling  when  the 
call  to  arms  came.  In  July  1361,  at  Galveston,  he  organized 
the  2nd  Texas  Infantry,  of  which  he  wss  chosen  colonel, 
and  led  it  with  great  gallantry  at  Shih  h,  earning  promotion 
to  brigadier-general.  He  commanded  a  brigade  with  signal 
ability  at  Farmington,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Vicksburg,  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge.  When  the  war  closed  he 
resumed  teaching  in  Texas  and  resided  continuously  in  this 
state.  Gen. '.Moore  occupied  a  warm  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  Texan  people. 


WILLIAM  P.  ROGERS 

William  P.  Rogers,  of  Houston,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Corinth  while  leading  his  regiment,  was  born  in  Georgia, 
Dec.  27,  1817.  In  early  boyhood  his  father  removed  to  north 
Mississippi  and  settled  in  Monroe  county,  where  he  was 
reared  and  educated.  He  inherited  the  military  talent  from 
his  father  who  had  served  as  captain  with  distinction  in  the 
Indian  wars  under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  He  was  prepared 
for  the  medical  profession,  which  he  abandoned  for  that  of 
the  law.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  went  out  from  Columbus 
as  first  lieutenant  of  the  company  of  which  Colonel  A.  K. 
McClung,  the  noted  duellist,  was  captain.  On  the  organi- 
zation of  the  regiment  at  Vicksburg,  before  departing  for 
Mexico,  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  colonel,  McClung 
lieutenant-colonel  and  young  Rogers  succeeded  McClung  as 
captain  of  company  K,  1st  Mississippi  Rifles  regiment.  He 
wa"  the  second  man  to  scale  the  walls  at  Monterey,  and  at 
Buena  Vista  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  and  reckless 
daring.  During  President  Taylor's  administration  he  was 
consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  then  removing  to  Washington, 
Texas,  he  soon  became  a  prominent  lawyer.  His  name  ap- 
pears as  counsel  in  many  important  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court    reports.      Having      moved  to  the  city  of  Houston    in 
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1859,  he  was  elected  delegate  from  Harris  county  to  the  se- 
cession convention  in  January,  1861,  and  signed  the  ordi- 
nance. He  was  offered  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife,  accepted  instead 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2nd  Texas  Infantry. 
In  the  spring  of  1862  this  command  was  sent  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  Col.  Rogers,  detained  by  illness,  joined  the 
regiment  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  which  he 
participated  with  distinction.  The  retreat  to  Corinth,  the 
defense  of  that  fortified  camp  against  the  Federal  army,, 
and  the  retreat  thence  to  Tupelo,  followed,  in  which  he  faith- 
fully performed  his  duties.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  Gen.  Bragg 
having  moved  into  Kentucky  with  the  main  army,  Generals 
Price  and  Van  Dorn  attacked  Rosecrans  in  the  old  fortifica- 
tions at  Corinth.  In  the  charge  upon  the  inner  works  on 
the  second  day  of  the  assault,  Col.  Rogers  led  his  regiment 
directly  against  the  front  of  Fort  Robinette,  and  he  had  just 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  and  planted  the  colors, 
when  strong  Federal  forces  were  seen  on  the  right,  and 
then  a  volley  from  the  enemy  brought  him  down  and  nearly 
all  the  men  with  him.  .  ,  . 


WILLIAM  P.  HARDEMAN. 

William  P.  Hardeman,  one  of  the  brave  soldiers  who 
served  Texas  in  every  military  struggle  from  her  first  per- 
manent colonial  settlement,  was  born  in  Williamson  county, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  4,  1816.  His  father,  Thomas  J.  Hardeman, 
served  several  terms  with  marked  distinction  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
resolution  which  gave  the  name  of  "Austin"  to  the  capital 
of  the  state.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Polk, 
a  signer  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
North  Carolina.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  reached  Texas  with 
his  father's  family  in  1835,  just  as  the  colonists  were  prepar- 
ing for  unequal  war  with  Mexico.  In  the  spring  of  1836,  when 
Travis  hemmed  in  with  his  men  appealed  from  the  Alamo  for 
help,  young  Hardeman  then  not  twenty  years  old,  respond- 
ed with  alacrity  and  started  for  San  Antonio  with  twenty- 
one  men.  Houston,  who  had  heard  of  the  massacre  at  the 
Alamo,  fell  back  from  Gonzales.  Hardeman  and  his  men 
were   not  as  fortunate,    for    knowing  neither  the    fate  of 
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Travis  nor  of  the  retreat  of  Houston,  they  rode  in  upon  the 
Mexican  pickets  and  narrowly  escaped  capture.  His  uncle, 
Bailey  Hardeman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  now  requested  him  to  raise  a  company 
for  permanent  service  with  the  army,  which  he  did.  In 
1837  he  ranged  the  frontier  with  Deaf  Smith  for  four 
months.  On  Feb.  22,  1839,  he  was  with  Col.  John  H.  Moore 
in  the  fight  with  the  Comanche  Indians  at  Wallace's  Creek, 
seven  miles  above  San  Saba.  In  April,  1839,  he  was  in  the 
Cordova  fight  under  Gen.  Burleson,  near  Seguin.  During 
the  Mexican  War,  1846-47,  he  was  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated mounted  company  of  Texans  commanded  by  Ben 
McCulloch,  and  was  soon  afterward  offered  a  commission 
in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  seces- 
sion convention  in  1861;  and  upon  its  adjournment  became 
senior  captain  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Riley,  in 
which  William  R.  Scurry  was  lieutenant-colonel  and  Henry 
Raguet  was  major.  For  distinguished  gallantry  at  the 
battle  of  Val  Verde  he  was  promoted  on  the  field  to  be  ma- 
jor. He  was  painfully  wounded  in  this  battle.  At  Peralto 
he  saved  the  day  by  coming  with  his  regiment,  of  which  he 
was  in  command,  to  the  aid  of  Gen.  Tom  Green.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Galveston  with  the  land  forces  Jan.  1,  1863, 
when  the  Federal  boats  were  taken  or  driven  from  the  har- 
bor and  a  Massachusetts  regiment  captured.  When  Col.  Riley 
fell  ai  Iberia  the  department  commander,  Gen.  E.  Kirby 
Smith,  ordered  Hardeman  back  to  command  his  own  regi- 
ment. He  participated  in  the  disastrous  night  attack  on 
Fort  Butler,  being  wounded  in  this  acti  n.  He  commanded 
Green's  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Mansfield  in  which  nearly 
every  company  officer  of  his  regiment  was  killed  or  wound- 
ed; and  he  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Pleasant  Hill.  He  was  now  commissioned  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  the  engagement  ac  Yellow  Bayou  he  was  in 
command  of  a  division.  After  the  war  Gen.  Hardeman  be- 
came a  planter.  In  1874,  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
of  Gov.  Coke,  which  E.  J.  Davis  and  the  military  were  re- 
sisting, the  Speaker  of  the  House  appointed  General  Harde- 
man, Col.  John  S.  Ford  and  Col.  W.  N.  Hardeman  as  assist- 
ant sergeants-at-arms.  In  open  session  of  the  legislature 
the  Speaker,  Hon.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  in  swearing  in  the  three 
said:     "You   love  Texas,  you  have  seen  much  service  in  her 
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behalf  during-  three  wars,  you  are  experienced  and  accus- 
tomed to  command  men.  A  great  crisis  is  upon  Texas,  she 
never  needed  \our  services  more  than  now."  For  eight 
days  and  nights  the  three  were  at  their  posts.  The  capitol 
grounds  swarmed  with  armed  negroes,  who  were  influenced 
by  corrupt  whites  greedy  to  retain  power.  When  the  crisis 
had  passed  these  three  brave  men  were  again  called  before 
the  legislature,  where  the  Speaker  in  thanking  them  for  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth,  said:  ''But  for  you,  Texas 
might  have  been  drenched  in  blood  and  remanded  back  to 
military  rule.  This  calamity  you  largely  contributed  to 
avert  by  your  tact,  courage  and  patriotism."  Gen.  Harde- 
man was  inspector  of  railroads  until  1887,  when  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  public  buildings  and  grounds,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  his  death  a  few  years  ago. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  state  cemetery  in  Austin. 
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D.  H.  CONNALLY. 

D.  H.  Connally 'was  born 
Dec.  3rd,  1837  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  removed  to  Smith 
county,  Texas,  in  November, 
1866.  Enlisted  in  company 
F,  1st  Georgia  regiment  volun- 
teers and  gave  the  South  four 
years  of  service.  He  was  first 
appointed  hospital  steward  and 
boon  after  assistant  sur- 
geon and  was  rapidly  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  post 
surgeon,  as  a  skilled  man  in 
his  profession.  Dr.  Connally 
graduated  in  medicine  from 
the  Atlanta  Medical  College  in  1860  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  preceptor.  Dr.  W.  S.  Moreland,  profes- 
sor of  surgery,  until  the  war  between  the  states,  when  his 
services  were  promptly  offered  to  his  country.  After  the  war 
he  practiced  one  year  in  Georgia  and  in  November,  1866,  located 
in  Jamestown, Tex;  and  after  two  years  of  successful  practice 
he  located  on  the  Seven  Leagues  in  Smith  county.  During  his 
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residence  at  the  last  mentioned  place  he  erected  a  Methodist 
church  building  and  organized  a  Sunday  School.  In  1879  he 
removed  to  Tyler  and  settled  at  the  pretty  and  com- 
fortable horn?  where  he  now  resides.  Jn  1878  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Methodist  Conference  that  met  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.  He  has  been  county  and  city  health  officer  for 
the  past  12  years  and  still  holds  these  two  very  important 
positions.  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1SG3,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Sallie  M.  Winship,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Winship,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Mrs.  Connally  died  Nov.  1,  1886.  Mr.  Walter 
Connally.  a  leading  business  man  of  Tyler,  is  a  son.  Dr. 
Connally  is  a  representative  man  of  Texas  and  loyal  to 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Southland.  - 


M.   LASKER. 

Morris  Lasker,  of  Galveston,  is  a  veteran  who  wore  the 
gray  and  who  made  a  gallant  and  devoted  soldier.  He  en- 
listed early  in  1861  as  a  private  in  Company  H  of  the  2nd 
Texas  regiment.  He  was  transferred  to  Company  E  in  1864 
and  continued  with  *he  regiment  until  the  war  came  to  an 
end.  It  was  his  good  fortune  as  a  soldier  to  participate  in 
the  famous  capture  of  Galveston  from  the  enemy  by  Gen. 
Magruder  and  his  command,  Jan.  1,  1863;  and  as  a  volun- 
teer he  took  part  in  the  equally  daring  and  brilliant  capture 
of  the  Federal  blockading  vessels  off  Sabine  Pass.  With  the 
troops  under  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  and  Gen.  Tom  Green,  he 
was  on  duty  in  western  Louisiana,  participating  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Bayou  Lafourche  and  other  operations  in  which 
the  Texan  troops  engaged.  For  forty  years  Mr.  Lasker  has 
held  a  high  place  in  the  business  and  financial  life  of  Texas, 
and  his  associates  in  Galveston  have  repeatedly  called  h'.m 
to  Dosts  of  responsibility  and  honor.  He  was  in  1894-98  Stace 
Senator  and  made  an  enviable  name  as-  such.  He  is  one  of 
the  able  men  who  have  made  Galveston  the  .  great  port  of 
the  southwest. 

W.  W.  BARTLEY. 

William  W.  Bartley  is  a  native  of  Tennessee,  born  in 
1845.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1851  and  settled  in  Smith 
county.     Mr.  Bartley  died  November   1,  1906,  near  Lindale. 
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the  place  of  his  residence.  He  enlisted  in  Bates'  Texas  reg- 
iment and  served  two  years  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  doing 
duty  as  a  faithful  and  loyal  Confederate  soldier.  He 
has  been  married  three  times:  First,  Miss  S.  Moms,  in  1867; 
second,  Miss  Bettie  Wood,  in  1860;  third,  Mrs.  Kate  Wood, 
in  1884.  He  was  an  excellent  citizen,  a  good  farmer  and  a 
man  of  influence. 


ALFRED  H.  BELO. 

Alfred  H.  Belo,  of  Dallas,  was  born  in  Salem,  N.  C,  May 
27,  1839.  He  attended  Bingham  School,  and  later  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
When  his  state  seceded  in  1861,  he  raised  and  was  made 
captain  of  the  first  company  of  Confederate  soldiers  organ- 
ized in  Forsythe  county,  reaching  the  front  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  engagement  at  Bull  Run,  the  first  great  battle  of 
the  war.  When  not  unfit  for  service  by  reason  of'  severe 
wounds  which  he  received,  he  was  engaged  in  every  battle 
fought  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  from  first  Manassas 
to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  His  gallant  conduct  and 
coolness  attracted  attention  in  his  first  engagement  and  re- 
sulted in  his  promotion  at  that  time  as  major  of  his  regiment. 
In  1862,  on  account  of  what  he  considered  an  unjust  reflection 
upon  the  conduct  of  his  regiment,  and  failing  to  secure  a 
suitable  retraction  from  the  officer  who  made  it,  he  fought 
the  famous  duel  with  Mississippi  rifles,  from  which  he  es- 
caped uninjured.  The  result  of  this  encounter  greatly 
endeared  him  to  his  regiment,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  and  then  colonel  of  the  Fifty- 
sixth  North  Carolina  Infantry.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
he  commanded  his  regiment,  but  was  shot  down  at  the  close 
of  the  first  day's  action.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  this 
wound  he  returned  to  duty  and  took  part  in  the  memorable 
campaign  between  Lee  and  Grant  in  1864,  until  his  left  arm 
was  shattered  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  From 
this  severe  wound  he  never  fully  recovered.  After  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox,  with  no  money,  and  no  property, 
except  the  horse  which  as  an  officer  he  was  entitled  to,  he 
journeyed  on  horseback  to  Texas,  and  in  August,  1865,  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Galveston  News— a  paper  founded 
by  William  Richardson  in  1842,  when  Texas   was   the  Lone 
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Star  Republic.  He  soon  secured  an  interest  in  the  paper, and 
after  the  death  of  his  partner  purchased-  the  stock  of  the 
Richardson  heirs  and  became  the  ruling  spirit  and  owner  of 
the  paper.  In  1885  he  removed  his  residence  to  Dallas  350 
miles  distant  from  Galveston,  and  established  the  Dallas 
News.  In  both  of  these  great  enterprises  he  achieved  a 
phenomenal  success.  These  two  papers  have  a  high  rani; 
among  the  journals  of  America,  and  they  have  in  many  ways 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  Texas.  Col.  Belo  was  married 
June  30,  1868,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corne- 
lius Ennis,  of  Galveston,  and  they  had  born  to  them  two  chil- 
dren: a  daughter,  who  married  Mr.  Peabody,  of  Boston;  and 
Alfred  H.  Belo,  Jr.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1901,  Col.  Belo  died 
at  Asheville,  N.  C,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  his 
father's  lot,  near  his  boyhood  home,  at  Winston-Salem.  Upon 
hearing  of  his  death,  former  President  Grover  Cleveland  said: 
"I  feel  it  to  be  a  personal  loss,  as  he  was  a  friend  to  whom  I 
was  warmly  attached, as  a  chivalrous,  high-minded  man,  and 
an  exceptionally  able,  fearless  and  concientious  journalist. 
His  death  is  a  loss  to  the  entire  country." 


I.  H.  BENNETT. 

I.  H.  Bennett  was  born  "in  Warren  county,  N.  C,  Janu- 
ary 20, 1826.  Early  in  1860  there  was  organized  in  Warrenton 
the  Warren  Guards,  with  Benj.  O.  Wade  as  captain  and  I.  H. 
Bennett  as  a  lieutenant.  This  company  was  well  drilled  and 
in  April,  1861,  enlisted  as  a  company  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice as  Co.  A,  Second  North  Carolina  Infantry,  commanded 
by  Col.  Sol  Williams,  but  afterward  changed  to  the  Twelfth 
Infantry.  His  command  was  first  stationed  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
until  the  evacuation  of  that  city,  and  then  placed  in  a  different 
brigade  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Lieutenant  Bennett  par- 
ticipated in  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  until  the  end  of  the  mighty  struggle.  On  the 
15th  day  of  August,  1846,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
Yarbrough,  of  the  Old  North  State.  They  reside  in  Tyler 
he  being  in  the  employ  of  the  Cotton  Belt  railway.  This  is  a 
grand  old  couple  and  are  loved  by  all.  They  moved  to  Texas 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
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F.  M.  HILL. 


Francis  Marion  Hill  was  born  in  Tennessee  and  removed 
to  San  Augustine,  Texas,  in  1S39.  He  enlisted  in  Captain 
Maples'  company  and  served  with  Walker's  division  in  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Army  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865. 
He  was  wounded  by  a  spent  ball  just  before  entering  the 
fight  at  Pleasant  Hill,  but  soon  returned  to  his  command  and 
reported  for  duty.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  throughout  the 
war  between  the  states,  doing  his  whole  duty  to  his  state 
and  section;  a  man  of  fine  intelligence,  warm-hearted  and 
brave,  just  the  kind  of  soldier  that  made  up  the  great  and 
glorious  Confederate  Army.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Jowell,  daughter  of  an  early  settler,  Both  have  been  dead 
several  years— dying  in  Tyler.  They  have  two  living  chil- 
dren, George  and  Lucy.  George  is  a  business  man  of  sterling 
worth  and  a  good  citizen. 


T.  R.  FREDDELL. 

Theophilus  B.  Freddell,  of  Den- 
ison,  a  veteran  of  Ector's  Texas 
Brigade,  was  born  in  Newton 
county,  Ga.,  January  19,  1840, 
and  removed  to  Texas  in  1859. 
He  enlisted  at  Pine  Hill,  Rusk 
county,  in  Major  R.  P.  Cump's 
battalion  that  formed  into  the 
Thirty  -  second  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Andrews.  Young 
Freddell  was  made  orderly  ser- 
geant of  his  company.  He  first 
felt  the  shock  of  battle  at  Elkhorn 
and  then  crossed  the  Mississppi 
and  participated  in  the  many  engagements  that  made  Ector's 
brigade  so  famous  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  The  last  fight 
in  which  young  Freddell  was  engaged  was  at  Spanish  Fort, 
near  Mobile,  and  this  battle  was  fought  after  the  surrender 
of  Gen.  Lee.  He  was  paroled  at  Meridian,  Miss.  On  Jan- 
uary 16,  1866,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Malinda  J.  Little,  of 
Pusk  county. 
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J.  J.  HAMILTON. 

John  Joseph  Hamilton  was  born  on  a  farm  near  the  Ten- 
nessee river  in  Lawrence  county,  Ala. ,  December  29,  1S33. 
In  1844  his  family  moved  to  Arkansas  and  settled  in  Jackson 
Port.  It  was  here  that  young-  Hamilton  grew  to  manhood.  On 
the  5th  day  of  May,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  G,  1st  Arkansas 
regiment,  and  left  for  Virginia,  the  company  being  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Pickett.  He  was  in  several  engagements 
and  then  transferred  to  the  Western  army,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  received  a  serious  wound  in  the  hand.  When  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  was  up  he  returned  home,  but  in  less 
than  a  month  re-enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army.  Being  a 
gunsmith,  he  was  detailed  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  armory 
at  Little  Rock,  but  in  the  fall  of  1863  was  transferred  to 
Tyler,  Texas,  remaining  there  until  the  surrender  in  1865. 
About  the  close  of  the  war  he  married  Miss  Corinthia  S.Davis, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  T.  and  Nancy  Davis,  who  settled 
in  Smith  county  in  1851.  The  Davis  family  emigrated  from 
Cherokee  county,  Ga.  Mr.  Hamilton  saw  active  service  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  but  being  a  skilled  mechanic  his  time 
and  services  were  later  required  in  the  ordnance  department. 
He  died  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1903,  closing  a  period  of 
forty  years  as  a  citizen  of  Texas.  His  wife  and  one  son, 
Clayton  Hamilton,  a  good  business  man  of  Tyler,  survive  him. 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  buried  in  Oakwood  cemetery. 


J.  0.  SEASTRUNK. 

John  Obediah  Seastrunk  was  born  in  Utica,  Hines  coun- 
ty, Miss.,  Sept.  13,  1846.  His  father  was  Samuel  Seastrunk 
and  his  mother  Lydia  Kelley.  In  1857  he  removed  with  his 
father's  family  to  Texas.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  settled 
in  Tyler,  and  it  was  his  home  until  his  death,  January  13, 
1903.  Early  in  1864  he  joined  Co.  E,  Border's  Texas 
Cavalry,  and  participated  in  the  campaigns  of  the  com- 
mand until  the  surrender  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Army 
in  May,  1855.  This  regiment  was  composed  of  men  over 
and  under  the  age  of  conscription.  Young  Seastrunk,  a 
mere  boy,  put  on  the  Confederate  gray  and  rushed  to  the 
defense  of  his  country.  After  the  war  had  closed  he  studied 
dentistry  under  Dr.  Henry  J.  McBride  and  became  proficient 
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in  that  profession.  During  his  military  service  he  was  made 
second  sergeant  of  his  company,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a  member  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Camp,  No.  44,  of 
Tyler,  Texas.  Dr.  Seastrunk  was  a  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fel- 
low. Of  the  latter  he  was  an  enthusiastic  member,  having 
been  a  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F. ,  and  to  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  Texas  in  1904,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Patriarch  Militant  branch  of  the  order.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  his  district. 
He  was  married  July  16,  1876,  to  Miss  Nellie  Speer,  the  only 
daughter  of  James  Speer,  a  prominent  planter  of  Smith 
county.  His  wife  survives  him  and  resides  on  North  Fannie 
avenue,  Tyler,  Texas.  Dr.  Seastrunk  stood  high  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  a  good  citizen. 


ELKANAH  GREER. 

Elkanah  Greer,  of  Marshall,  was  born  in  the  year  1825 
in  Mississippi.  Although  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age 
when  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  he  promptly  joined  the 
First  Mississippi  Rifles,  commanded  by  Col.  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista.  So 
signal  were  the  services  of  this  regiment  that  a  grateful 
country  expressed  admiration  for  the  conduct  of  both  officers 
and  men.  Upon  his  return  to  Mississippi  he  became  major- 
general  of  the  militia,  and  under  his  control  the  state  forces 
were  more  effectively  drilled  and  disciplined,  He  removed 
to  Texas  in  1848,  locating  in  Marshall,  where  he  became  a 
planter  and  merchant.  He  was  an  ardent  State's  Rights 
Democrat  and  soon  enjoyed  a  popularity  and  influence  second 
to  no  man  in  East  Texas.  He  was  in  1859  appointed  "Grand 
Commander"  of  the  secret  organization  known  as  the  K.  G. 
C.'s.  He  was  opposed  to  the  ultra  conservative  policies  in 
1860  and  advocated  the  call  for  a  sovereign  convention  of  the 
people.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  provisional  government 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  he  received  the  first  colonel's  commis- 
sion issued  by  the  Confederacy  to  a  Texan,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  organize  the  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  which  he 
commanded  in  many  battles.  He  was  cool  in  danger,  quick 
to  analyze  a  situation  and  as  prompt  to  act.  Both  officers 
and  men  had  confidence  in  him  and  a  warm  personal  regard 
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for  him.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Texas,  where  upon 
his  plantation  he  lived  the  life  of  the  old-time  Southern  plan- 
ter. He  was  married  in  1849  in  Marshall  to  Anna,  daughter 
of  Col.  B.  L.  Holcomb.  Her  sister,  Lucy  Holcomb,  married 
Hon.  Francis  W.  Pickens,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Russia  and  after- 
ward was  governor  of  South  Carolina.  Col.  Greer  died  a 
number  of  years  ago. 


C.  M.    BURKETT 

Charles  Miller  Burkett,  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  Sth 
of  January,  1842,  and  removed  to  Smith  County,  Texas,  in 
1878,  and  settled  seven  miles  south  of  Tyler  where  he  now 
resides.  Enlisted  in  Co.  "K"  2nd  South  Carolina  infantry 
and  served  until  the  end  in  1865.  He  has  a  splendid  war 
record  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Participated  in 
the  battles  of  Gaines'  Mill,  Frazier's  Farm,  Malvern  Hill, 
Fredricksburg,  Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor.  Wilderness, 
Gettysburg  and  in  the  fights  around  Petersburg  and  Rich-, 
mond;  finally  stacked  his  rifle  when  Gen.  Lee  surrendered  at 
Appomatox.  His  devotion  to  the  south  in  her  mighty 
struggle  sprang  from  the  conviction  of  being  right;  Young 
Burkett  made  an  ideal  soldier  of  a  great  cause.  On  the  7th 
of  Feb.  1866,  he  married  Miss  Georgianna  McMath. 


M.   J.  DEAN. 

M.    J.   Dean    was  born     in  Anderson   district,    South 
Carolina,  March  20th,  1831;  removed  to  Texas  in  1851.  First 
landed  at  Galveston  and  traveled  over  the  greater    part  of 
East  Texas.     In  1852  he  returned   to  his     native   state   and 
married  Miss  Fannie  Rice,  an  accomplished  young  lady  of  the 
Palmetto  state.     In  1859  he  returned  to  Texas  with  his  fam- 
ily and  remained  one  year  in  Dallas  county;  in   1860   remov- 
ed to  Smith  county  and  settled   two  miles   south   of     Tyler. 
After  the  war  he    lived  on   his   farm  in  the   Indian  Creek 
community,  where  he  died  September  13th,    1906.     In   June 
1861  enlisted  in  Capt.  W.  H.  Smith's   company,    7th    Texas 
infantry.     Was  elected  2nd  Lieutenant  of  the  company,   and 
while  he  was  absent  on  a  special  detail  his  regiment  was  made 
prisoners  of  war  in  the   surrender   of   Fort    Donelson.     He 
returned  to  the   Trans-Mississippi    department,   joined    the 
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15th  Texas  infantry,  participating  in  the  campaigns  of 
Walker's  division  until  the  end  in  May  1865.  He  was  con- 
spicuous as  a  soldier,  and  true  to  the  sacred  principles  of 
State's  rights  as  laid  down  by  Calhoun,  Hayne  and  other 
brilliant  statesmen  of  his  native  land.  His  family  is  prorri- 
nent.  J.  T.  Deane,  resides  at  Dallas;  I.  R.  Dean, 
a  preacher,  resides  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  0.  W.  Dean, 
a  minister  resides  at  Hereford;  W.  E.  Dean  who  died  in 
1893  at  Clover  Bend,  Ark,,  was  a  school  teacher; 
Miss  Lou  J.  Dean,  who  married  W.  T.  Griffin,  died  in  Tyler 
10th  of  January,  1907;  R.  A.  Dean,  a  grocery  merchant, 
Tyler;  Miss  Bettie  Dean,  married  J.  S.  Swan,  and  resides 
at  Merkel. 

J.  P.  CURRY. 

John  P.  Curry,  of  Lindale,  wau  born  in  Edgefield  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  Dec.  8th,  1844,  removed  to  Mississippi 
in  the  fall  of  1858.  In  April  1862  enlisted  in  Co.  H.  37th 
Mississippi  regiment  of  infantry.  He  participated  in  the 
campaigns  and  battles  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  and  bears 
evidence  of  his  loyalty  to  the  South  as  he  was  twice  serious- 
ly wounded  in  battle.  When  he  recovered  was  prompt  to  re- 
turn to  duty  and  again  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
pany. The  37th  saw  much  hard  service  and.  was  at  the  front 
on  the  firing  line,  and  young  Carry  made  an  ideal  soldier. 
He  has  an  interesting  family,  and  is  a  progressive  fruit 
and  truck  grower  in  Lindale,  being  a  leader  in  that  thrifty 
and  prosperous  community.  He  removed  to  Texas  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war. 


JOHN  A.    BROWN 

John  A.  Brown,  of  Tyler,  is  a  native  of  Albemarle 
county,  Virginia,  born  June  5th,  1844.  He  is  the  son  of 
Tarlton  W.  and  Eliza  W.  (nee  Thurmond)  Brown  of  that 
great  commonwealth.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  county,  and  in  Greenwood  Academy,  and  then 
went  to  the  Virginia  Military  University,  and  in  the  latter 
studied  military  tactics  under  Commandant  Geo.  W.  Ross. 
On  the  1st  of  March  1862,  enlisted  in  Sturdevant  battery 
and  surrendered  May  5th,  1865.     Was  in  the  battle  of  Mech 
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anicsville  and  Gaines'  Mill  in  June  1862.  Here  his  command 
was  so  badly  crippled  that  they  were  ordered  back  to  Rich- 
mond. In  these  battles  was  attached  to  Longstreet's 
corps.  He  was  with  Gen.  Lee,  and  A.  P.  Hill  in  the  Mary- 
land campaign  but  later  was  sent  to  Eastern  Virginia  on 
the  Black  River  and  assisted  in  capturing  Gen.  Butler's 
favorite  Gun  Boat,  the  Smith  Bruggs,  in  Smithfield  in  Isle 
of  Wight  county.  Was  in  the  trenches  around  Peters- 
burg until  the  9th  of  March  then  made  the  retreat  until 
the  surrender  at  Appomatox,  and  returned  home  before  he 
was  21  years  old.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Tyler  and  on  Oct. 
26th  he  married  Miss  Emma.  Sanford,  a  daughter  of  John 
A.  Sanford,  a  leading  citizen  of  Smith  county.  Mr.  Brown 
is  a  prominent  business  man  of  his  city  and  a  Christian 
gentleman.  His  children  are  well  known  in  business  circles. 
His  oldest  son,  John  Jacob  Brown,  is  attaining  distinction 
in  New  York  as  an  electrical  engineer. 


B.  C.  DONALD. 

Beecher  C.  Donald,  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1839  and  re- 
moved to  Denton  county,  Texas,  with  his  father's  family 
in  1850.  Enlisted  in  Co.  C.  3rd  Texas  cavalry  at  Larissa, 
June  llth,1861.  Participated  in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hills, Elk- 
horn  Tavern ;  crossed  the  river  with  Gens.  Van  Dorn  and 
Price  in  1862;  was  in  the  battles  of  luka,  Corinth,  Faming- 
ton, Holly  Springs, and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Thompson's 
Station,  March  5th,  1863.  He  was  a  good  soldier  and  pos- 
sessed that  dash  and  bravery  that  gave  the  Confederate 
a  place  in  the  world's  history.  Besides  this  he  was 
a  model  young  man  and  a  consecrated  Christian.  Let  the 
South  drop  a  consecrated  tear  over  the  graves  of  her  dead 
heroes.  

A.  N.  CALLAWAY. 

A.  N.  Callaway,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Sumpter  county, 
Ala.,  January  25th,  1847.  Enlisted  when  a  mere  boy,  the 
oth  of  April,  1864,  in  Co.  C.  8th  Louisiana  cavalry,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Mansfield  and  the  skirmishes  that 
led  up  to  that  successful  fight  of  Gen.  Dick  Taylor. 
Young  Callaway  served  with  his  command  to  the  end  of  the 
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war.  His  excellent  work  as  artist  and  photographer  in  Ty- 
ler has  gained  him  a  reputation  not  confined  to  Texas.  His 
wife  is  a  native  of  Mississippi,  being  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
W.  B.  Thompson,  who  commanded  a  company  from  that 
state  during  the  war.  His  father,  Wm.  Janes  Callaway, 
was  a  native  of  Georgia,  a  physician  and  a  noted  Baptist 
minister. 


ALEXANDER  GREGG. 

Alexander  Gregg,  of  Galveston,  the  first  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Texas,  was  born  in  Darlington  District,  S.  C., 
Oct.  8,  1819.  He  was  graduated  from  South  Carolina  College 
in  1838  with  the  highest  honors,  and  afterward  studied  law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  at  Cheraw,  but 
gave  up  that  profession  for  the  church,  becoming  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Gadsden, 
June  10,  1846.  and  his  ordination  was  completed  in  St.  Philips 
church,  Charleston,  by  the  same  bishop,  Dec.  19,  1847.  He 
became  rector  of  St.  David's  parish  in  Cheraw,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Texas  in  1859.  He 
was  consecrated  in  the  Monumental  church,  Richmond,  Va., 
on  October  13,  and  entered  upon  his  extensive  field  of  labor 
at  once,  presiding  over  the  church  throughout  the  state  until 
1874,  when  his  diocese  was  divided,  two  missionary  jurisdic- 
tions being  set  off  for  northern  and  western  Texas,  while  he 
was  assigned  to  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state. 
Bishop  Gregg  was  loyal  to  the  Confederacy.  By  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  1861,  the  members  of  his  church  found  themselves 
in  a  position  analagous  to  that  of  the  colonial  Episcopalians  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  1776.  His  was  one  of  the  eleven 
dioceses,  each  headed  by  its  bishop,  that  united  to  form  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Bishop  Polk,  of  Louisiana,  who  had  had  a  West  Point  educa- 
tion, was  made  a  general,  assumed  command  of  an  army 
corps  which  he  led  at  Shiloh,  and  Corinth,  and  was  killed  by 
a  cannon  ball  from  the  Federal  guns  at  Pine  Mountain  in 
1864.  Among  other  representatives  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Confederacy  were  President  Jefferson  Davis  and  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  For  thirty-four  years  Bishop  Gregg  by  his 
untiring  energy  and  scholarly  preaching,  did  much  to  spread 
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the  teachings  of  Christianity  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  present  extensive  work  of  the  church  in  Texas.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  "History  of  Old  Cheraw,"  describing  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Pedee,  South  Carolina,  the 
first  white  settlements,  the  organization  of  St.  David's  parish 
and  the  Revolutionary  history  of  that  region.  He  also  wrote 
a  "Brief  Sketch  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Texas, " 
besides  making  various  contributions  to  church  literature. 
The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  South  Car- 
olina College  in  1859,  and  by  the  University  of  the  South  a 
few  years  later.  His  desth  occurred  at  his  home  in  Galves- 
ton, July  11,  1893. 


0.  N.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Orlando  N.  Hollingsworth  was  among  the  bright  young 
men  that  enlisted  from  Rusk  county,  Texas,  in  Capt.  R.  H. 
Cumby's  Co.  B,  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  that  went  to  the  front 
early  in  1861,  and  first  saw  the  brunt  edges  of  war  at  the 
battle  of  Oak  Hills.  He  was  born  in  Calhoun  county,  Ala., 
April  5,  1836.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father  died  and  in 
1845  with  his  mother  he  moved  to  Texas.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  founded  in  the  common  schools  of  the  county, 
and  in  1859  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
with  honor.  On  account  of  his  executive  ability  he  was 
appointed  adjutant  of  the  Third  Texas  Cavalry.  When 
the  assault  was  made  on  Corinth,  in  1862,  he  was  so  badly 
wounded  that  he  was  permanently  disabled  from  service  the 
balance  of  the  war.  Coronal  Institute,  located  at  San  Marcos, 
was  founded  by  him  in  1864-6,  and  was  long  presided  over 
by  him.  He  was  an  educator  of  prominence  and  advanced 
thought,  and  while  holding  this  position  he  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  later  appointed  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education.  He  held  other  positions  of  trust 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  educational  and  executive 
ability.  A  man  of  warm  impulse,  having  confidence  in  his 
friends,  he  was  early  led  to  make  mistakes  by  placing  too 
much  confidence  in  those  who  surrounded  him  as  his  patrons 
and  followers.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  being  alive  or 
dead,  but  he  was  a  warm-hearted,  generous  man,  and  was 
ever  ready  with  his  means  and  influence  to  advance  the  in- 
terest of  a  friend.     He  was  a  good  and  pure  man. 
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A.  W.  SPARKS. 

A.  W.  Sparks,  of  Saltillo,  was  reared  in  the  state  of 
Texas,  and  enlisted  from  Titus  county  in  Co.  I,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  famous  Ninth  Texas  Cavalry,  commanded  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war  by  the  gallant  Col.  Dud  W.  Jones.  He 
was  a  private,  but  displayed  that  rare  dash  that  brought  him 
forward  as  a  brave  soldier  and  made  him  a  notable 
member  of  -  the  regiment.  He  was  always  on  the  firing 
line  and  was  severely  wounded,  but  on  his  recovery  was 
found  at  his  post  of  duty.  He  was  at  Elk  Horn,  Farming- 
ton,  Corinth,  Holly  Springs,  Jackson,  Thompson's  Station, 
in  the  Georgia  campaign  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  with 
Hood  at  Franklin  and  directly  with  Gen.  Bedford  Forrest 
on  the  retreat  from  Nashville,  when  the  Texas  brigade  with 
the  other  commands  under  the  "Wizard  of  the  Saddle,"  kept 
the  Federal  forces  in  check  and  saved  the  remnant  of  Gen. 
Hood's  army  on  that  retreat— one  that  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  here  as  well  as  elsewhere 
that  young  Sparks  showed  that  gallantry  worthy  of  knight- 
hood in  the  days  of  the  Crusade.  He  was  a  good  soldier 
and  his  regiment  made  an  enviable  record  in  Ross'  Texas 
Brigade.  Col.  Sparks  after  the  war  engaged  in  stock  raising 
and  farming  and  acquired  an  ample  competency.  He  has 
devoted  a  good  portion  of  his  spare  moments  to  historical 
research  and  has  given  to  the  public  a  concise  and  useful 
history  styled  "Recollections  of  a  GreatWar,"  that  abounds  in 
incidents, in  which  he,togethei  with  Ross'  Texas  Brigade, took 
an  active  part  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  He  is  a  pleasing 
writer  and  graphically  describes  the  real  hardships  of  battle 
and  the  camp,  interspersed  now  and  then  with  aside-splitting 
episode  of  the  ridiculous  side  of  army  life.  He  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  H.  A.  Tyler,  commanding  Forrest's  Cavalry 
Corps,  U.  C.  V.,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  is  still  the 
same  "Tuck"  Sparks,  looking  on  the  best  side  of  life  and 
lives  the  life  of  a  stock  farmer  at  his  home  in  Hopkins  county. 


WM. FLETCHER  LOGAN. 

Wm.  Fletcher  Logan  settled  in  Tyler,  Texas,  in  1853. 
He  was  a  native  Alabarnian,  fresi  from  the  schools  of  that 
state.     A   young  man   then  of   18   years    bouyant,  hopeful, 
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and  of  fine  address  and  pprsonal  appearance.  For  his 
age,  he  was  well  educated,  and  possessed  a  marked  genius 
for  poetry  and  literary  acquirements.  He  wrote  fine  verse 
and  was  gifted  with  fluent  language,  that  made  him  very 
popular'  with  his  associates.  Have  often  thought  he  pos- 
sessed largely  the  genius  of  Poe  with  some  of  his  weakness, 
He  could  quote  the  Raven  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  this  great  and  singular  poem.  At  times  he  was  gay  as 
a  lark  and  partook  of  the  social  features  of  the  day  with 
supreme  happiness,  adding  much  to  the  gayety  and  pleas- 
ure of  all  present,  often  in  the  dance  he  would  lead  the 
social  functions,  at  other  times  he  was  melancholy  and 
sad,  speaking  to  no  one,  as  if  thinking  of  some  mys- 
terious thought  to  the  imagination  of  the  human  mind. 
Logan  was  indeed  a  strange  fellow,  at  times  bright  when 
with  the  sparkle  of  wit  and  beautiful  thoughts  he  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  crowd,  at  other  times  he  chilled  his 
most  intimate  friend.  The  writer  had  learned  to  love  him, 
and  often  tried  to  talk  with  him  when  in  his  saddest  moods, 
but  he  only  answered  indifferently  and  in  monosylable, 
yes  or  no. 

When  the  war  between  the  states  was   sounded  through 
the   land,  he   enlisted   as  a  private   in  Co.  K.,  3rd  Texas 
cavalry  and  went  to  the  front  with  patriotic  zeal,  hecause  he 
loved  the  South,  her   history  and   traditions.     He  was    soon 
made  first  lieutenant  of  his  company   and  displayed   those 
rare   qualities  of  military  tactics  and  genius  that  marked 
him  as  a  rising  young  officer.     Brave,    gallant,  proud  of  his  ■ 
company  and  adopted  state  he  was   slated  for  promotion. 
He  was  in  many   battles,  and  at  the   battle  of  Middleburg, 
Tennessee,  in  Dec.  1862,  he  was  killed  in  front  of  the  Con- 
federate lines,  leading  a  charge  on  the  Federal   forces.     He 
died  game  and  spilt  his  heart's  blood  upon  that  fated  battle- 
field, for  a   cause  he  so  much  loved.     Among  the  dead   he 
sleeps  in  an  unmarked  grave  under  the  beech  trees  of  grand 
old  Tennessee.     Had  he  lived  he  would  have  made  his  mark, 
and  added  much  to  the  literature  of  the  South.     Some  of  his 
poems  were  sweetly  written,  as  soft  and  gentle  to  the  mind 
as  the  gentle  zephers  of  the  balmy  eve,    that  pass   through 
the  branches  of  trees  that  shade  his  lonely  grave.     His  wid- 
owed mother  wept  with   scalding  tears  in  the   sad  home   in 
Alabama,  over  the  death  of  her  gallant  and   high  minded 
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rboy.  She  has  long  ago  found  him  on  the  other  shore,  where 
the  toils  of  life,  with  its  unhappy  environments  are  never 
known.  Peace  to  his  dust,  for  his  comrades  loved '  him. 
Many  now  living  knew  this  remarkable  young  man.  The 
final  roll  call  has  been  answered  and  the  gifted  young  spirit 
is  with  his  father. 


D.  Y.  GAINES. 

.  David  Y.Gaines  was  born  in  the  state  of  Florida  in  1835, 
and  when  a  boy  removed  to  the  state  of  Alabama,  where  he 
was  educated  and  grew  to  manhood.  Removed  to  Texas  in 
■  1S57  and  settled  near  Mt.  Sylvan  in  Smith  county,  where  he 
was  a  planter  and  a  citizen  of  influence  and  popularity. 
Before  moving  to  Texas  he  was  married  to  Miss  Isabella 
Marsh,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Bryan  Marsh, .  Sr.,  who  was  a 
nativevof  North  Carolina,  and  a  leading  planter  in  Alabama. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  raised  and  was  chosen  captain 
^  of  the  first  company  that  entered  the  Confederate  army 
from  Smith  county.  Ihis  was  Company  K  of  the  3rd  Texas 
Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  E.  Greer.  Participated  in  the 
battles  of  Oak  Hills,  Elkhorn  Tavern  and  when  Van  Dorn 
and  Price  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  he  was  in  the  battle 
of  Farmington.  On  account  of  bad  health  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  -  department  where  he 
served  his  country  to  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  removed 
to  Falls  county  and  ran  a  large  plantation  until  his  death 
some  years  ago.  His  wife  died  some  time  later.  They  left 
three  children:  Helen,  who  married  Dell  Hatch,  of  Lo- 
reno;  David  Y.,  a  promising  lawyer  of  Tyler;  Sallie,  who 
married  F.  F.  DeGraffenreid  of  Chilton.  Capt.  Gaines  was 
a  very  popular  man,  a  true  Confederate  officer  and  soldier, 
of  good  education  and  culture,  and  died  believing  in  the 
justness  of  the  cause  for  which  the  South  fought. 


J.  S.  SANDERS. 

John  S.  Sanders  was  born  in  Claiborne  county,  Tenn., 
near  Springdale,  in  1836.  Believing  in  the  cause  of  the 
South  he  enlisted  in  Oct.  1-SG2  in  Co.  H,  Gist  Tennessee 
Infantry,  Col.    F.    E.   Pitts  regimenc,  Vaughan's    brigade. 
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He  was  elected  second  lieutenant  of  his  company  and 
made  a  popular  and  efficient  officer.  He  was  captured  in 
September,  1S63,  and  sent  to  Camp  Chase  and  from  there 
to  Fort  Delaware  and  confined  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
returning  home  in  June  1865.  In  Nov.  of  the  same  year 
was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Neal  Stone.  He  removed 
from  Tennessee  to  Missouri  in  18G7,and  after  one  year's  resi- 
dence there  came  to  Texas, residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Grape- 
vine until  his  death  in  May  1906.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  in 
meeting  a  comrade  and  discussing  the  war,  he  said:  "Our 
cause  was  right;  I  know  we  were  right.  I  have  lived  right; 
let  us  meet  right  over  yonder."  This  is  the  impulse  of  every 
true  Confederate  soldier,  and  no  patience  should  be  given 
the  apologist. 


JACK  WHARTON. 

Jack  Wharton  was  a  native  of  Maryland, moved  to  Kan- 
sas where  the  politics  ran  so   high   that  no  Southerner   with 
a  sign  of  pride  could  rise  in  his  profession.     He  studied   law 
in  his  native  state  and  made  a  fair  success  in  the  profession. 
He  decided  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  great  South-west  and 
in   1859  60  he   located   on  the  lines  of   Kaufman  and  Van 
Zandt  counties  and  established  an  extensive  horse  ranch  de- 
voting  his  time   to  the   raising  of  good   stock.     In   1861   he 
joined  as  a  private  soldier,  a  company   raised  in  that  imme- 
diate section,  and   when  this  company  was   attached  to   the 
6th  Texas   Cavalry  he   was  elected   captain,  henceforth   the 
history  of  this  command  was  connected  with  the  bri^a  ies  of 
Whitfield,    Herbert,    Mabry    and    Ross   Texas    brigade    in 
the  army  of  Tennessee.  When  Col.  Ro^s  was  made  Brigadier 
General.    Col.  Wharton,    who  had    been  elected   lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  made  colonel  of  the  sixth,     At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  was  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific   rail- 
way and  made  his   headquarters  in    New  Orleans.     He   left 
the  railway  service  and  held   many  positions   of  trust:    such 
as  tax  collector,    secretary  of  state,    adjutant  general  and 
clerk    of   the   superior    court    in   the    state    of   Louisiana. 
Col.  Wharton   had   an   attractive    personality,  was   a   good 
speaker,  a  fine  conversationalist  and  possessed  a  remarkable 
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amount  of  wit.  A  splendid  genial  fellow  he  made  friends 
wherever  he  went.  He  died  some  years  ago  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  we  understand  was  buried  in  that  city.  He  never 
was  captured  by  Cupids  darts,  so  never  married. 


DANIEL  W.  JONES. 

Daniel  W.  Jones,  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  from  1897  to 
1901.  was  born  in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  Dec.  15,  1839.  His 
father,  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Jones,  graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  three  years  later 
received  his  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Removing  in  1837  to  the  Lone  Star  Republic  he  settled  in 
Bowie  county  and  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  skillful  physi- 
cian. The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  in  Texas  and 
studied  law  in  Washington,  Ark.,  under  the  personal  super- 
%  vision  of  Judge  John  R.  Eakin.     When  the  war  came  on  he 

abandoned  his  studies,  enlisted  in  the  Third  Arkansas  Infan- 
try and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Oak  Hills.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  he  raised  a  company  which  was  mustered  into 
the  Twentieth  Arkansas  Infantry.  For  meritorious  services 
he  was  promoted  to  major  in  July,  1862;  commissioned  colonel 
after  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  war 
was  in  command  of  a  brigade.  The  war  over,  he  returned  to 
Washington,  Ark.,  and  in  September,  1865,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  soon  made  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  was 
appointed  prosecuting  attorney  in  January,  1866,  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  of  eight  months.  His  practice  increased  rap- 
idly, and  in  1874  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  serving  with  great  acceptance.  In  1876 
he  was  chosen  an  elector  for  Tilden  and  Eendricks,  and  in 
1880  state  elector-at-large  for  Hancock.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  in  January,  1885, 
he  removed  to  Little  Rock,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since. 
In  1886  he  was  re-elected  and  made  a  most  efficient  attorney- 
general.  In  1891  he  was  sent  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
state  legislature  from  Pulaski  county.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  governor  by  the  largest  majority  ever  received 
by  any  candidate  in  the  state;  two  years  later  the  people 
gave  him  a  second  term,  and  he  made  one  of  the  best  chief 
magistrates  that  Arkansas  has  known.     Governor  Jones' 
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speeches  before  the  state  legislature  and  other  public  assem- 
blies stamped  him  as  an  eloquent  orator,  erudite  scholar,  and 
a  man  of  astute  understanding:  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
He  was  married  Feb,  9,  1864.  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  James 
Hadley,  of  Ashley  county.  Ark.  They  have  five  children— 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Governor  Jones'  residence, 
one  of  the  centers  of  hospitality  in  Little  Rock,  is  adorned 
with  rare  books  and  works  of  art. 


E.  F.  SCOTT. 

E.  F.  Scott  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  1862,  enlist- 
ing in  Co.  I,  Tenth  Missouri  Cavalry,  Marmaduke's  Brigade, 
Trans-Mississippi  department,  in  which  he  was  a  faithful 
soldier.  He  was  born  December  16,  1842,  in  Pettus  county, 
Mo.  On  October  4,  1876,  he  was  married  to  Mary  F.  Jones, 
-  who  with  two  sons  survive  him.  He  had  been  an  honored 
citizen  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  consistent 
Christian  and  a  faithful  member  of  W.  B.  Plemons  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.  On  June  14,  1906,  he  joined  his  comrades  on  the 
other  shore  in  answer  to  the  final  roll  call. 


B.  D.  EWING. 

Benjamin  D.  Ewing  was  born  in  1831  in  Wilson  county, 
Tenn.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  receiving  a  limited  ed- 
ucation. He  removed  to  Texas  in  1856,  but  when  the  war 
between  the  states  commenced  in  1861,  he  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  First  Tennessee 
Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  Frank  McNairy,  which  was 
organized  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  before  the  seces- 
sion of  that  state.  After  about  a  year's  service,  the  1st 
battalion  of  cavalry  was  consolidated  with  the  7th  and  formed 
the  Second  Tennessee  Cavalry.  He  was  with  the  army  under 
Zollicoffer  at  Fishing  Creek  when  that  gallant  general  was 
killed;  was  in  Forrest's  Cavalry  foralong  time,  beinginallthe 
battles  from  Fishing  Creek  to  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Forrest 
in  Alabama,  and  always  showed  the  bravery  of  a  true  sol- 
dier. It  is  said  of  him  that  he  and  his  horse  "Mack"  were 
always  on  the  firing  line.  His  gallantry  made  him  the  confi- 
dant of  his  officers,  who  often  placed  squads  of  soldiers  under 
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him  on  important  missions.  He  was  made  a  Mason  during 
the  war,  and  it  was  with  Masonic  honors  that  he  was  laid  to 
rest  at  his  old  home  at  Lane,  Hunt  county,  Texas,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1906.  He  left  a  wife  and  five  children  to  bless  his 
memory  as  a  husband,  father,  and  Confederate  soldier. 


H.  C.  SPEAKE. 

It  was  about  the  spring  of  1860  that  a  young  lawyer  came 
to  Tyler  from  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  by  the  name  of  H.  C.  Speake. 
He  had  received  a  good  education  and  in  addition  was  a  recent 
graduate  from  the  Lebanon  (Tenn. )  Law  School.  He  was  of 
spare  build,  sandy  hair  and  beard  and  had  the  gray  eyes  that 
usually  go  with  that  class  of  features;  was  of  good  address  and 
gave  promise  of  a  bright  future.  When  the  war  came  he  re- 
turned to  Alabama  and  joined  the  Confederate  army,  passing 
from  our  sight  and  almost  from  the  memory  of  our  people. 
But  we  have  recently  learned  from  good  authority  that  he 
rose  to  prominence  at  the  bar  in  North  Alabama  and  served 
as  district  judge  for  five  consecutive  six-year  terms,  volun- 
tarily declining  re-election  thereafter.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  1891,  honored  and  regretted  by  the 
people  whom  he  had  so  long  served.  His  funeral  was  under 
the  auspices  of  his  old  Confederate  comrades. 


G.  K.  WHITCOMB. 

George  Keenan  Whitcomb,  of  W.  B.  Plemons  Camp,  an- 
swered the  last  roll  call  at  his  home  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  Aug. 
23,  1906.  He  was  a  native  of  western  Virginia,  but  in  1S54, 
removed  to  Augusta,  Ark.  In  1861  he  joined  the  First  Ar- 
kansas Cavalry  and  for  gallantry  was  made  a  lieutenant  and 
served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war.  Returning 
home  he  engaged  in  business  and  soon  advanced  to  the  front 
as  a  man  of  affairs.  In  1890  he  moved  his  family  to 
Texas  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  frontier  town  of  Amarillo, 
and  helped  to  make  it  the  prosperous  city  it  now  is.  He  was 
an  eldei-  in  the  Presbyterian  church  and  a  Mason  of  long  and 
high  standing.  He  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss  Cordelia 
Flynt,  of  Augusta,  Ark.,  who  survives  him,  together  with 
five  children. 
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J.  M.  HURT. 

James  M.  Hurt,  of  Dallas,  was  born  in  Can-oil  county, 
Term.,  December  15,  1830.  After  completing  his  education 
in  Bethel  College  he  read  law  three  years  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
Milton  Brown,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  afterward  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  Cumberland  University.  In 
February,  1857,  he  received  his  license  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state,  and  soon  afterward  removed  to  Texas, 
locating  in  Sherman.  His  energy  and  talents  early  brought 
him  friends  and  clients,  and  he  took  a  prominent  stand  at  the 
bar.  When  the  war  came  he  was  commissioned  captain  of  a 
company  of  infantry  which  he  raised  in  Grayson  county,  and 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  First  Texas  Battalion  of  sharp- 
shooters in  Maxey's  brigade.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Port 
Hudson  and  afterward  served  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
in  his  campaign  for  the  relief  of  Vicksburg.  He  served  until 
the  surrender,  being  in  numerous  battles.  He  again  took  up 
the  practice  of  law  in  Sherman,  and  in  1866  was  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  and  an  active  one,  particularly 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
dignity  of  the  state.  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed  by 
Gov.  Throckmorton  district  attorney,  and  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  State;  but  in  1866,  in 
consequence  of  his  inability  to  take  the  path  imposed  at  that 
time  on  Southern  officials,  he  resigned  his  office.  In  1876  he 
removed  to  Dallas  where  his  practice  steadily  enlarged,  par- 
ticularly in  the  criminal  branch  of  the  law.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  Texas  Court  of  Appeals, 
a  position  which  he  held  by  re-election  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  retiring  Jan.  1,  1899.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Dallas 
a  few  years  afterward.  He  was  one  of  the  great  criminal 
lawyers  of  Texas,  and  as  a  judge  of  the  highest  court  of  crim- 
inal appeals  he  made  a  reputation  that  time  will  only  make 
more  secure. 

W.  C.  CONE. 

W.  C.  Cone,    of  Amarillo,  Texas,  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-four  years,  May  6,  1906.     He  was  a  member 
of   the   Second   Texas   Infantry,  commanded   by  Col.  W.  P 
Rodgers,  who  died  so  gallantly  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  in  the  fa- 
mous charge  in  which. so  many  of  his  regiment   were  killed 
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and  wounded.  Participating  with  his  command  he  saw  much 
active  service  and  hard  fighting.  The  Second  Texas  lost 
heavily  at  Shiloh,  more  than  half  the  command  was  killed  at 
Corinth,  and  only  a  small  remainder  came  out  of  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg.  After  the  war  he  assisted  in  building  up  the 
desolated  South,  and  lived  to  see  it  the  garden  spot  of  the 
universe.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  from  Hunt 
county. 


THOMAS  HARRISON. 
Thomas  Harrison,  of  Waco,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ala.,  May  1,  1823,  but  in  his  early  youth  removed  with  his 
father's  family  to  Monroe  county,  Miss.,  where  he  was  reared 
and  educated.  He  removed  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age  and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  his  brother-in-law,  William  H.  Jack,  of  Brazoria 
county.  When  he  had  prepared  himself  for  the  law  he  re- 
turned to  Mississippi  and  located  at  Aberdeen,  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  the  view  of  returning  to  Texas 
after  he  had  acquired  some  professional  experience  among 
his  old  friends  and  neighbors.  But  the  Mexican  war,  which 
was  just  beginning,  kindled  in  his  bosom  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism that  no  restraints  could  control,  and  in  1846  he  enlisted  in 
McClung's  company.  First  Mississippi  Rifles,  a  regiment 
commanded  by  Col.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista.  When  the  war  ended 
he  removed  to  Houston,  Texas,  and  in  1850  51  represented 
Harris  county  in  the  legislature.  In  1855  he  settled  in  Waco, 
where  he  made  his  home  until  his  death.  In  1857  he  was  in- 
duced by  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  district  judge 
in  opposition  to  Judge  R.  E.  B.  Baylor,  who  had  long  been  a 
popular  incumbent  of  that  office,  and  after  an  active  canvass 
was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
captain  of  a  volunteer  company  organized  in  Waco,  and  was 
sent  by  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  governor  of  Texas,  on  a  campaign 
of  six  months'  service  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Dalrymple 
against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  along  the  Pease,  Prairie 
Dog  and  Canadian  rivers.  While  engaged  in  this  service  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  compelling  the  surrender  of  the 
United  States  troops  at  Camp  Cooper,  whose  stores  were  a 
timely  contribution  to  the  operations  of  the  campaign.     This 
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was  perhaps  the  first  attack  made  by  state  troops  upon  the 
forces  of  the  Federal  government,  and  removed  at  the  out- 
set a  garrison  which  might  have  become  the  nucleus  for  an 
invasion  of  the  state.  In  1861  he  was  chosen  captain  of  a 
company  of  cavalry  organized  at  Milan  for  the  Confederate 
service,  and  his  command  was  mustered  in  as  part  of  the 
Eighth  Texas  Cavalry,  which  gained  renown  as  "Terry's 
Texas  Rangers. "  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Kentucky, 
and  upon  its  reorganization  he  was  elected  major.  Slowly 
winning  his  way  by  meritorious  conduct,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel,  then  colonel,  and  finally  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  of  cavalry,  and  gained  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  army.  His  ser- 
vices at  Shiloh  were  conspicuous.  He  led  his  brigade  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  at  Murfreesboro,  participating  under  Gen. 
Forrest  in  the  capture  of  the" town.  He  was  in  all  the  great 
battles  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  always  at  the  head  of  his 
column,  and  almost  constantly  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
After  the  surrender  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Texas,  was 
elected  district  judge,  serving  with  eminent  satisfaction  to 
the  bar  and  the  people,  but  was  removed  by  the  military  au- 
thorities a  year  later.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1872. 
Gen.  Harrison  was  a  most  successful  lawyer  and  amassed 
considerable  money  and  lands.  He  married,  in  1858,  Miss 
Sallie  E.  McDonald,  niece  of  Governor  John  Ellis,  of  North 
Carolina.    He  died  at  his  home  in  Waco,  Texas,  July  14,  1891. 


BENSON  VV.  ROBERTS 

Benson  W.  Roberts,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Marietta, 
Georgia,  Feb.  28,  1841.  He  attended  for  a  while  the  Georgia 
Military  Institute,  and  then  entering  the  Kentucky  Military 
Institute  near  Frankfort  was  graduated  from  same  June  4, 
1861.  Responding  now  to  the  call  of  his  country  he  volun- 
teered in  the  Confederate  army  and  was  elected  first  lieuten- 
ant of  the  "Bartow  Artillery"  in  his  native  state,  and  in  a 
few  months  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  company.  He 
was  in  command  of  Fort  Bartow  on  Skidaway  Island  near 
Savannah  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  In  May,  1862,  he 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  regular 
army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  ordered   to    report   at    Camp 
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Stephens  in  Griffin  where  he  assisted  in  organizing  and  drill- 
ing several  regiments  of  volunteers.  He  was  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Tennessee  from  August  until  December  in  1862, 
commanding  a  battery  in  Gen.  Wharton's  brigade.  He  was 
in  Breckinridge's  bloody  charge  in  the  battle  of  Murfrees- 
boro  and  for  gallantry  in  this  action  was  promoted  captain. 
On  the  retreat  to  Tullahoma  by  designation  cf  Gen.  Joseph 
Wheeler  he  acted  as  chief  of  artillery.  The  last  two  years 
of  the  war  he  saw  service  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida, 
being  for  several  months  the  inspector  for  that  department. 
When  hostilities  ceased  Cart.  Roberts  in  company  with  three 
of  his  comrades  started  for  Texas  with  the  ultimate  inten- 
tion of  joining  Maximillian's  army  in  Mexico,  but  stopping 
for  a  few  days  rest  in  Tyler  he  became  so  impressed  with 
its  people  and  the  country's  advantages  that  he  located  there 
and  Tyler  has  ever  since  been  his  home.  He  was  married  in 
August,  1865.  to  Mattie,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Col.  L.  P.  Butler,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Smith 
county  and  formerly  of  Alabama.  Their  son  Wilbur  B. 
Roberts,  is  the  manager  in  Tyler  of  the  Southwestern  Tele- 
phone Company.  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Hattie  Roberts 
Raguet,  has  held  high  office  in  the  Texas  division  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  is  one  of  the  prime  mov- 
ers in  the  establishment  of  the  state  home  for  Confederate 
Veterans'  wives  and  widows  in  Austin.  Capt.  Benson  W. 
Roberts  is  one  of  the  leading  fire  insurance  agents  in 
Tyler,  and  for  years  has  been  the  commander  of  the  local 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Camp,  U.  C.  V. 


GEORGE  F.  ALFORD 

George  F.  Alford,  of  Dallas,  was  born  in  New  Madrid, 
Mo.,  Aug.  14,  1836.  His  father,  Gen.  George  C.  Alford, 
carne  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  fought  under  Sam  Hous- 
ton through  the  revolution.  In  November  1836  he  remov- 
ed his  family  to  Texas,  locating  in  historic  old  Nacogdoches 
and  it  was  here  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared 
and  educated.  Among  his  schoolmates  in  this  early  period 
were  Col.  Thomas  P.  Ochiltree,  the  greatest  of  American 
raconteurs;  Hon.  Jas.  B.  "Likens,  the  illustrious  lawyer; 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  afterward  queen  of  one  of  the 
petty    German  Kingdoms,  and  novelist,  actress  and  poetess; 
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Marcellite  Thorn,  afterward  the  wife  of  William  Garner  the 
New  York  financier— both  drowned  in  their  yacht,  the 
Mohawk,  in  1876;  and  Lucy  Holcomb,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  of  modern  times,  who  married  Gov.  Francis 
W.  Pickens  the  American  Ambassador  to  Russia.  Their 
little  daughter  "Douschka"  was  born  in  the  imperial  palace 
of  Romanoff  and  the  Empress  Catherine  was  her  godmother. 
It  is  said  that  her  tiny  fingers  pressed  the  button  that  fired 
the  first  shot  at  Fort  Sumter,  Charleston  harbor,  April  12, 
1861.  Young  Alford  gained  a  good  education  in  the  acade- 
my in  Nacogdoches,  for  it  had  competent  teachers  as  its  roll 
of  talented  graduates  attests.  After  reaching  manhood  he 
engaged  in  business  in  Palestine,  Texas,  and  was  quite  suc- 
cessful. In  August  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and  when-  the  issue  of  secession  was  presented  he  stood 
with  his  father's  old  commander,  Gov.  Sam  Houston,  in  op- 
posing it.  But  when  the  popular  will  had  decided  in  favor 
of  withdrawal  from  the  Federal  compact  he  cheerfully 
acquiesced  and  faithfully  devoted  his  time,  talents  and  for- 
tune to  the  cause  which  his  state  espoused.  He  donned  the 
uniform  of  gray,  first  as  a  private  and  then  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  cavalry,  and  still  later  as  adjutant-general  on  the 
staff  of  that  brilliant  Texan,  Gen.  Hamilton  P.  Bee.  Upon 
the  close  of  hostilities  Gen.  Alford  was  in  1866  again  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  from  his  old  district  and  served  until 
ousted  by  the  military  authorities,  along  with  Gov.  Throck- 
morton and  the  other  state  officials.  He  now  removed  to 
Galveston  and  entered  upon  a  career  as  cotton  factor  and 
banker,  and  accumulated  a  handsome  competency.  He  gave 
up  active  business  in  1896  and  has  since  resided  in  Dallas 
where  in  his  retirement  he  often  gratifies  his  literary  tastes, 
writing  for  various  journals  and  magazines.  He  has  made 
many  contributions  to  current  literature,  and  his  papers  on 
the  famous  men  and  women  of  the  early  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  have  attracted  favorable  comment  throughout 
the  United  States.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
grand  lodge  of  Texas  since  1858,  and  has  been  a  Democrat 
all  of  his  life.  He  was  married  Feb.  16,  1857,  to  Miss  An- 
nie Marie  Maulsby,  his  early  schoolmate  and  sweetheart, 
and  they  have  six  children— two  daughters,  both  married; 
and  four  sons.  Of  the  latter,  Hon.  Albert  H.  Alford,  has 
been  speaker  of  the  Idaho  legislature. 
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F.  L.  DeSHONG 

Frank  L.  DeShong,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  DeSoto  county, 
Miss.,  Dec.  17th,  1841.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Frank DeShong, 
a  prominent  physician  and  a  man  of  much  force  of  character, 
who  was  a  representative  in  the  Arkansas  legislature  after 
his  removal  to  that  state.  Tne  subject  of  this  sketch  re- 
moved to  Smith  county,  Texas  with  his  father's  family,  15th 
of  Feb.  1863,  and  returned  immediately  and  rejoined  his 
command,  known  as  Scurable  Guerillas,  being  a  part  of  Gen. 
McBride's  division,  that  went  across  the  Mississippi  with 
Price  in  1862.  Young  DeShong  had  seen  active  service  in 
New  Mexico,  Arkansas  and  South-west  Missouri  before  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Texas.  His  company  acted 
mostly  during  the  war  as  an  independant  command  and  was 
known  to  do  effective  and  hazardous  work  for  the  Confed- 
eracy. After  the  war  he  settled  in  Tyler,  having  married 
Miss  Mary  A  Karnes,  who  was  a  native  of  Missouri, the  7th 
of  May.  1861.  Young  DeShong  was  in  the  front  rank  of 
his  company,  and  noted  for  his  daring  and  promptness  as  a 
soldier.  He  is  now  a  prominent  business  man  of  Tyler, 
helping  his  home  city  to  advance  along  all  lines  of  useful- 
ness and  prosperity.  He  resides  on  West  Fergerson  street. 
He  has  reared  a  family  whose  members  occupy  prominent 
positions  in  business  and  in  social  life. 


CAL.  CROZIER. 

Calvin  Crozier,  the  brave  Texan  who  gave  his  life  in  de- 
fense of  a  Southern  woman,  was  born  in  Brandon,  Miss. .  in 
August,  1840,  and  two  years  later  his  parents  removed  to  the 
Republic  of  Texas  and  settled  in  Galveston,  where  he  was 
reared  and  educated.  He  entered  the  Confederate  service  in 
Tyler  in  1861,  enlisting  in  Douglas'  Texas  Battery,  and  upon 
many  a  bloody  field  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry.  After 
the  surrender  he  started  for  his  Texan  home  to  see  his  aged 
father  and  mother,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for 
four  years,  and  en  route  at  Newberry,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  7,  1865,  was  called  upon  at  the  railroad  station 
to  protect  a  young  white  woman  temporarily  under  his  charge 
from  gross  insults  offered  by  a  negro  Federal  soldier  of  the 
garrison  stationed  there.     A   difficulty  ensued   in  which  the 
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negro  was  slightly  cut.  The  infuriated  soldiers  seized  a  citi- 
zen of  Newberry  upon  whom  they  were  about  to  execute 
savage  revenge,  when  Crozier  came  promptly  forward  and 
avowed  his  own  responsibility  for  the  deed,  thus  refusing  to 
accept  safety  by  allowing  a  stranger  to  receive  the  violence 
intended  for  himself.  He  was  hurried  in  the  night  time  to 
the  bivouac  of  the  regiment  to  which  the  soldier  belonged, 
was  kept  under  guard  all  night,  was  not  allowed  to  commu- 
nicate with  any  citizen,  and  condemned  to  die  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial.  While  they  were  deliberating  upon  his 
fate,  one  of  the  negro  troops  came  to  him  and  guaranteed  that 
he  would  be  released  if  he  would  deny  that  he  was  the  man  who 
did  the  stabbing,  but  Cal  Crozier  refused;  his  spirit  of  honor 
again  impelled  him  to  decline  to  escape  the  fate  in  store  for 
him  by  permitting  another  man  to  suffer  for  his  act.  And  so 
the  negro  soldiers  about  daylight  the  following  morning  shot 
him  to  death  for  his  chivalric  defense  of  Southern  woman- 
hood, and  mutilated  his  body! 

The  citizens  of  Newberry  determined  that  his  heroic  deed 
and  noble  self-sacrifice  should  be  perpetuated  in  enduring 
marble,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  design  they  have  erected  to 
his  memory  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  a 
magnificent  monument  upon  which  they  have  caused  to  be 
inscribed  the  story  of  his  devotion,  which  we  have  here  re- 
produced almost  verbatim,  so  that  it  may  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  may  read  throughout  all  the  coming  years. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  monument  is  engraved  the  beautiful 
and  appropriate  lines  of  the  Southern  poet,  O'Hara: 

"Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead, 

Dear  is  the  blood  you  gave. 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave. 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  Fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps." 

In  the  city  of  Tyler,  where  Douglas'  Texas  Battery  was 
organized  and  where  young  Crozier  enlisted  as  a  member,  the 
camp  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  is  named  in  his 
honor;  and  other  camps  of  the  sons,  and  of  the  veterans, 
throughout  Texas  bear  his  immortal  name. 
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THE  FORTY-FOURS. 

At  Piano,  Texas,  a  Confederate  organization  exists  with 
the  unique  name  of  "The  Forty-Fours."  This  title  was 
chosen  because  of  the  birthday  of  the  members— each  having 
been  born  in  the  year  1844.  A  reunion  is  held  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  each,  as  named  below,  and  consequently  they  meet 
every  month  in  the  year,  except  February,  May,  June  and 
July;  they  have  eight  celebrations  annually.  The  names  of 
the  Forty-Fours  and  their  Confederate  service  follows: 
T.  C.  Jasper,  Co.  C,  Sixth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Morgan's  brig- 
ade; J.  M.  Huffman,  Morgan's  old  squadron;  A.  H.  Fortner, 
Co.  K,  Buford's  Nineteenth  Texas  regiment;  G.W.  Bowman, 
Co.  B,  Third  Kentucky,  Morgan's  brigade;  F.  M.  Arm- 
strong, Co.  E,  Fifth  Tennessee  Cavalry,  Ashley's  brigade; 
D.  J.  Martin,  Co.  F,  Fifteenth  Tennessee  Cavalry,  Morgan's 
brigade;  J.  M.  Wells,  Co.  E),  Third  Virginia  Battalion  of  Ar- 
tillery; G.  C.  Garrison,  Co.  I,  Third  Kentucky,  Brecken- 
ridge's  brigade.  Each  of  these  veterans  is  an  honored  citizen 
of  Collin  countv.  .  « 


SAM  BIRDWELL. 

Sam  Birdwell,  of  Chandler,  a  member  of  Ector's  brigade, 
went  through  the  war  like  a  hero.  He  followed  the  fortunes 
of  that  famous  command  to  the  end  in  1865,  then  returned 
home  and  has  been  as  good  a  citizen  as  he  was  a  Confederate 
soldier.  At  the  battle  of  Altoona  he  received  a  serious 
wound  and  came  out  with  twenty-six  bullet  holes  in  his  clothes, 
plainly  showing  the  very  close  quarters  he  had  been  in  during 
that  desperate  engagement,  led  by  Gen.  Sears.  In  civil  life  as 
a  citizen  of  Henderson  county  Sam  Birdwell  has  performed 
faithfully  and  well  every  duty,  and  his  influence  has  always 
been  exerted  for  good. 


WILLIAM  W.  ADAMS. 

William  W.  Adams,  a  prominent  planter  residing  six 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Tvler,  was  born  31st  of  March, 
1836,  in  the  state  of  Georgia;  removed  to  Texas  and  settled 
in  Smith  county  in  1852.  Entered  the  Confederate  army 
early  in  1861  in  Co.  "C'Clark's  Texas  regiment,  and  was  plac- 
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ed  in  Ranclell's  brigade,  Walker's  division,  Trans-Mississippi 
Army,  and  served  continuously  until  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1865.  He  participated  in  the  battles  and  campaigns  of  the 
division,  proving  himself  to  be  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Knight  and  reared  an 
interesting  family,  whose  members  are  now  high  in  business 
and  social  life.  He  has  acquired  a  competency  by  his  frugal, 
business  methods,  and  has  given  his  children  the  education 
necessary  to  battle  with  the  affairs  of  life.  He  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  work  of  a  farmer,  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
planters  of  his  community.  An  old  Southern  citizen  loved 
for  the  good  he  has  done. 


J.  R.  ERWIN. 

James  Robert  Erwin,  was  born  at  Lafayette,  Chambers 
county,  Ala.,  1st  of  March,  1839,  and  removed  to  Texas 
with  his  father,  Col.  Thos.  B.  Erwin,  who  settled  in 
Smith  county,  in  1850.  Young  Erwin  enlisted  in  June  1861, 
in  the  Douglas  Texas  batterv,  and  died  near  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  February  19th,  1862.  He  made  a  good  Confederate 
soldier,  but  died  of  pneumonia  after  a  short  but  meritori- 
ous service.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise  and  had 
he  lived  longer  would  have  made  his  mark  in  the  business 
world.  He  was  an  educated  man,  bouyant  and  full  of  vim, 
and  personally  very  popular  with  his  associates. 


CHARLES  ERWIN. 

Charles  Erwin,  son  of  Col.  Thos.  B.  Erwin,  is  a  native 
of  Chambers  county,  Alabama,  born  Feb.  lith,  1842, 
and  removed  to  Texas  with  his  father's  family  in  1850,  and 
settled  in  the  county  of  Smith.  When  the  tocsin  of  war 
rang  through  the  land,  he  joined  in  1861  the  Douglas  Texas 
battery  and  was  killed  in  the  first  fight  at  Elk  Horn  Tavern. 
He  was  a  fine  soldier.  He  sacrificed  his  life  on  the  battle- 
field in  the  cause  of  his  people  and  in  defense  of  local  self- 
government.  He  was  among  the  young  men  that  composed 
the  flower  of  Southern  chivalry  that  made  the  Confederate 
name  reach  the  very  ends  of  the  world  for  devotion  to  a 
sacred  cause.  His  fame  is  the  heritage  of  the  generations, 
now  and  to  come. 
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J.  S.  KRITSON 


John  S-  Kritson  entered  the  Confederate  army,  joining 
Co.,  "E"  2nd  Missouri  cavalry,  under  Gen.  Joe  0.  Shelby, 
called  "Old  Ironsides".  He  followed  under  Gen.  Shelby's 
lead  during  the  war  and  at  its  close  went  with  him  to  Mexico. 
Company  "E"  was  named  the  "Rough  Riders",  and  well  did 
it  deserve  the  name,  because  of  their  members  active  service 
in  the  cause  of  the  South.  -  This  young  Missourian  followed 
eagerly  his  command  on- many  a'  contested  battlefield  of 
carnage  until  the  end  came,  keeping  the  honor  of  his  state 
pure  and  unsullied.  After  peace  had  been  declared,  he  re- 
turned to  Texas  and  has  made  a  good  citizen.  Residence 
Taylor,  Texas. 


MARCELLUS  A.  FOSTER 

Marcejlus  A.  Foster,  of  Huntsville,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, Nov.  14,  1836,  son  of  Hiram  Foster  who  was  a  native 
of  Greenbrier  county,  Virginia.  The  family  removed  in 
1843  to  Montgomery  county,  Tenn. ,  whereat  the  age  of 
nineteen  the  subject  of  this  sketch  left  the  farm  and  became 
a  salesman  and  bookkeeper  at  Woodlawn.  There  he  volun- 
teered, early  in  1861,  in  Co.  "G"  Fourteenth  Tennessee 
Infantry,  and  with  this  regiment  he  went  to  Virginia,  serv- 
ed under  Gen.  Robt.  E.  Lee  in  that  great  commander's  first 
campaign  in  the  West  Virginia  mountains,  and  took  part  in 
Stonewall  Jackson's  winter  march  to  the  Potomac  river. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Yorktown,  Eltham's  Landing  and 
Seven  Pines;  went  through  the  Seven  Days  battles  before 
Richmond  and  the  second  Manassas  campaign.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  second  Manassas,  Aug.  31,  1862,  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  left  knee,  unfitting  him  for  further  duty  in 
the  field.  During  the  remainder  of  the  Confederate  period  he 
was  on  duty  at  Richmond  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 
ond auditor  of  the  Confederacy.  While  in  Virginia  he  was 
married  to  Marietta,  daughter  of  George  Fitzhugh,  of  Port 
Royal,  Caroline  county.  Returning  to  Tennessee  after  the 
war  he  engaged  in  business  there,  and  in  1874  removed  with 
his  wife  and  children  to  Huntsville,  Texas.  Two  of  his 
sons,  Fitzhueh  and  Arthur  B.,  went  into  business  life.  The 
other  son:  Hon.  Marcellus  E.  Foster,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
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the  Houstcm  Daily  Chronicle,  is  one  of  the   leading   journal- 
ists of  the  Southwest.     His  paper  exerts  a  wide  influence. 


J.  M.  SPINKS 

J.  M.  Spinks,  of  Kilgore,  is  a  veteran  of  Ectors  Bi-igade, 
and  saw  active  service  with  this  celebrated  Texas  command 
in  the  army  of  Tennessee.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  "G"10th  Texas 
dismounted  cavalry  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Rich- 
mond, Ky. ,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga  and  Jackson.  He 
was  with  Gen.  Joe  E.  Johnston  in  the  Georgia  campaign  and 
with  Hood  at  "'ranklin.  He  displayed  great  gallantry  on  all 
occasions.  He  was  the  guide  that  led  Ectcr's  brigade 
from  the  top  of  Kennesaw  Mountain  to  the  support  of 
Gen.  Cockrell  in  the  charge  where  the  Federal  General 
McCook  was  killed,  and  he  carried  the  last  Confederate 
dispatch  at  Atlanta.  He  was  with  Gen.  Horrest  at  Sugar 
Creek,  where  so  many  horses  of  the  enemy  were  killed;  was 
near  Gen.  Walthall  when  his  horse  was  shot  from  under  him, 
and  saw  the  carnage  of  war  from  start  to  finish.  A  dash- 
ing cavalryman, he  made  a  good  name  as  a  soldier  and  enjoys 
an  honorable  position  in  the  walks  of  peace.  He  was  cap- 
tured at  Bleakely,  Ala.,  in  April  1865,  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Texas,  May  26th  of  the  same  year. 


SAMUEL  A.  WILLSON. 

Samuel  A.  Willson,  of  Rusk,  was  born  in  San  Augustine 
county,  Texas,  Jan.  9,  1835.  After  receiving  a  good  acade- 
mic education  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  M.  Priest, 
of  Woodville,  Texas,  and  in  1852  when  but  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  authority  of  a  special 
act  of  the  legislature.  In  1856  he  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
one  years,  elected  district  attorney  of  the  fifteenth  judicial 
district  and  two  year?  later  was  re-elected.  He  entered  the 
Confederate  service  in  May,  1861,  as  first  lieutenant  of  a 
company  in  the  First  Texas  Infantry;  and  in  1862  was  pro- 
moted captain,  serving  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia 
until  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  which  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner. 'He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  the 
seven  days'  fighting  in  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  and 
the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  severe- 
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Ily  wounded.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Woodville,  where  his  great  suc- 
cess as  a  prosecutor  having  already  established  his  reputa- 
tation  as  an  able  lawyer,  he  was  in  1866  elected  district 
judge.     In  1868  when  the   state  was   placed  under   military 

I  rule  he  resigned  the  office  and  removed  to  Rusk,  in  Cherokee 

county.     In  1879  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Coke   one  of  the 
committee  to  codify  the  laws  under  the  new  constitution  and 
.  the  revised  code  owed  much  of  its  merit  to  his  genius  and 

experience.  In  the  spring  of  1882  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
0.  M.  Roberts  one   of  the  judges   of  the   Court  of   Appeals, 

Iand  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was  elected  to  the  same  position 
by  the  people  and  served  in  this  high  capacity  until  his  vol- 
untary retirement  Feb.  1,  1891.  He  was  married  at  Wood- 
ville in  1853  to  Miss  Susan  E.  Priest.  Their  son,  Hon.  Priest 
Willson,  of  Rusk,  is  a  lawyer  of  great  ability.  Judge  Will- 
son  died  Jan.  24,  1892  and  is  buried  at  Rusk. 


EDWIN  S.  ROWLAND. 

Edwin  S.  Rowland,  of  Tyler,  was  a  loyal  private 
soldier  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  His  father  and 
mother,  Horace  H.  and  Martha  W.  (Cheatham)  Rowland, 
were  prominent  people  of  the  old  North  State.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Henderson,  Vance  county, 
North  Carolina,  September  22nd,  184o,  and  enlisted  in  the 
1st  North  Carolina  regiment  of  Infantry  in  1861,  when  a 
mere  boy.  In  August,  1862,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
5"th  Cavalry  and  remained  with  thit  command  until  the  sur- 
render at  the  close  of  the  war.  On  Saturday  before  the  sur- 
render of  Gen.  Lee  he  carried  a  dispatch  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  was  then  at  Clover  Station  on  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville railway.  This  was  the  last  dispatch  sent  by  Gen.  Lee 
to  the  president  of  the  Confederacy,  and  perhaps  told  of  the 
surrender  of  the  army  of  Virginia  soon  to  follow.  He  it 
was  who  bore  the  sad  message  to  the  head  of  the  struggling 
government  that  lived  four  eventful  years  in  the  world's 
history.  What  the  message  contained,  young  Rowland,  of 
course,  did  not  know.  The  events  that  shortly  took  place 
at  Appomattox  would  seem  to  indicate  whac  that  message 
from   the    great  Southern   chieftain   contained.     Mr.    Row- 
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land  is  now  a  citizen  of  Tyler,  Texas,  and  a  leading  business 
man.  During  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  Barringer's 
brigade  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  standing  at  his 
post  until  the  end  came  the  7th  day  of  May,  1SG5.  He  re- 
moved to  Texas  in  February.  1877,  and  has  since  resided  in 
this  state.  Was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  J.  Rowland,  of  Hen- 
derson county,  Kentucky,  Feb.  7th,  1870.  They  reared  one 
daughter,  now  the  wife  of  G.  A.  Chandler,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tevas. 

F.  B.  ERWIN. 

Frank  B.  Erwin  was  born  November  25,  1845,  in  Cham- 
bers county,  Ala.,  and  removed  to  Texas  with  his  father's 
(Col.  Thomas  B.  Erwin)  family  and  settled  in  Smith  county 
in  1850.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  joined  Douglas' 
Texas  Battery  in  Tyler,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Elk 
Horn  Tavern  and  Farmington,  Being  under  the  conscript 
age,  after  serving  one  year  with  the  battery,  he  was  honor- 
ably discharged  and,  returning  to  the  Trans-Mississippi 
department,  enlisted  in  one  of  the  regiments  that  composed 
Walker's  division,  making  as  gallant  a  soldier  there  as  he 
did  in  the  artillery  service.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Laura  Hoskins,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  They 
reared  three  daughters:  Delia,  wife  of  A.  B.  Reiley,  a  prom- 
inent business  man  of  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Sallie.  also  livine: 
in  that  city;  and  Stella,  who  resides  with  her  parents  in  Tyler. 
Mr.  Erwin  is  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  and  is  a  popular 
citizen. 


J.    W.  ARNOLD 

James  W.  Arnold,  cf  Shreveport,  La.,  was  bom  in 
Taladega  county,  Ala.,  in.  1836.  He  removed  to  Smith 
county,  Texas,  in  1858  and  located  at  Tyler.  When  the  war 
carne  on  he  joined  Co.  "K"  3rd  Texas  cavalry,  and  his  com- 
mand immediately  went  to  the  front.  He  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Oak  Hills,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Farmington.  Iuka 
Corinth,  Thompson's  Station  and  Franklin.  Was  in  the 
Georgia  campaign,  and  the  retreat  from  Nashville.  Surren- 
dered in  1865  and  settled  in  Shreveport,  La.,  where  he  lived 
a  useful  life.  He  married  in  1866,  Mrs.  Gus  Howard.  He 
died  some  years  ago,  leaving  behind  him  a  good  name. 


J.  C.  TERRY. 

Dr.  Jesse  Curtis  Terry,  of  Lampasas  county,  was  born 
in  Coffeeville,  Miss.,  September  18,  1839,  and  removed  with 
his  father's  family  to  Texas  in  1842,  locating  on  Duck 
creek,  Smith  county,  in  181 1,  two  years  before  said  county 
was  organized.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  Terry  was  reared  and 
educated.  'When  the  war  between  the  States  was  declared, 
he  enlisted  in  Co.  K,  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  and  left  for  the 
front  with  the  first  company  sent  from  his  county.  He  first 
saw  the  stern  reality  of  war  in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hills  and 
Elk  Horn  Tavern,  when  his  regiment  crossed  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi river  and  joined  the  army  of  Tennessee.  He  partic- 
ipated in  the  battles  of  Farmington,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Holly 
Springs,  Thompson's  Station,  Franklin  and  Nashville,  besides 
a  number  of  fights  of  less  importance.  He  was  noted  for  his 
gallantry,  making  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  his  brigade. 
He  was  in  W.  H.  Jackson's  division,  Ross'  Texas  brigade, 
and  was  in  the  army  corps  of  Gen.  Bedford  Forrest,  the 
fighting  cavalry  leader.  Young  Terry  saw  much  hard  service 
fighting  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  He  was  wounded 
at  Harper  River,  Tenn.,  in  a  cavalry  fight.  After  the  war  he 
returned  home,  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  graduated 
.  with  honor,  and  practiced  successfully  until  his  retirement 
several  years  ago.  He  acquired  a  competency  and  settled 
on  a  farm,  where  he  is  passing  the  evening  of  life.  On  Sep- 
tember 18,  1873,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  Bean  and  they 
have  reared  a  family  of  children  who  ere  well  known  in 
the  business  and  social  world.  His  wife  died  in  1897.  His 
residence  is  at  Grundyville,  Texas.  -   ■ 


R.  M.  JENKINS 

Robert  Maxwell  was  Jenkins  born  in  Anderson  District, 
South  Carolina,  March  22nd,  1844,  and  entered  the 
Confederate  service  in  April  1862,  in  Co.  '*K"  Falmetto 
Sharpshooters,  Jinkins  brigade, Longstreet's  corps,  hence  he 
saw  much  service  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He 
surrendered  with  the  remnant  of  that  immortal  army  at 
Appomatox.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Seven 
Pines,  Seven  Days  fight  around  Rihmond,  2nd  Manassas, 
Sharpsburg,  Wilderness,    Petersburg,    Fort   Harrison,    and 
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other  minor  engagements.  As  an  evidence  of  the  material 
he  is  made  out  of,  he  carries  on  his  person  as  many  as  four 
honorable  scars  received  on  that  many  battle  fields  in  de- 
fence of  the  Southland  he  loves  so  devotedly.  No  wonder 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  won  so  many  battles 
under  the  guiding  hands  of  Robt.  E.  Lee,  when  the 
ranks  of  his  army  were  filled  with  such  men  as  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  On  Nov.  24th,  1874  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Ann  Gaillard,  of  Anderson  county ,  South  Carolina,  and  re- 
moved to  Texas  in  February,  1874,  settling  in  Smith 
county,  and  is  now  an  honored  resident  of  Tyler.  His 
children  are  good  business  people  and  stand  well  in  social 
life. 


C,  L.  DAWSON. 

Charles  L.  Dawson  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
June  13,  1813,  and  removed  to  Arkansas  and  then  to  Texas 
in  1866  and  settled  in  Smith  county,  making  Tyler  his  home 
up  to  the  date  of  his  death  January  11th,  1876.  Col.  Daw- 
son joined  the  Confederate  army  from  the  state  of  Arkansas 
and  was  soon  made  colonel  of  its  Twenty-first  regiment 
and  saw  much  hard  service  during  the  four  years.  He  rnadp 
a  brilliant  record  as  an  officer  and  displayed  distinguished 
ability  as  well  as  bravery  in  handling  his  troops.  Believing 
the  South  was  right  in  the  step  she  took,  he  went  with  his 
state  when  it  seceded.  Col.  Dawson  was  a  lawyer  of  prom- 
inence and  an  eloquent  and  forceful  speaker.  He  was  a  man 
of  piety,  a  licensed  Methodist  preacher  and  often  filled  the 
pulpit  in  Tyler  and  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  people.  A  man  of  fine  education 
and  pleasing  address  he  made  friends  whenever  he  mixed 
with  the  citizens.  On  his  death  bed  he  expressed  great  con- 
fidence in  the  future  and  felt  that  he  had  done  some  lasting 
good  for  the  souls  of  men.  He  was  married  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1845,  to  Miss  Sallie  L.  Haller,  who  survives  him 
and  has  occupied  the  old  homestead  on  Dawson  Hill  since  his 
death.  They  reared  a  family  who  stand  well  in  Tyler.  Col. 
Dawson  lived  the  life  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  made  a 
splendid  Confederate  record,  and  now  rests  "under  the  shade 
of  the  trees."  In  his  honor  the  city  of  Tyler  has  named  one 
of  the  principal  streets  after  him. 
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MOSES  AUSTIN  BRYAN. 

Moses  Austin  Bryan,  of  Brenham,  was  born  in  St.  Gene- 
vieve county,  in  the  territory  of  Missouri,  September  25, 1817. 
When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  came  with  his  employer,  W.W. 
Hunter,  to  Texas,  sailing  from  New  Orleans  on  the  schooner 
Marie,  which  entered  the  Brazos  river  Jan.  2,  1831.  Three 
days  later  he  set  foot  on  Texan  soil  at  the  town  of  Brazoria 
and  proceeded  with  Mr.  Hunter  to  San  Felipe  de  Austin, 
where  they  opened  a  store  and  were  engaged  the  next  few 
years  in  selling  goods  to  the  pioneers,  hunters  and  Indians. 
"When  his  uncle,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  returned  to  Texas  after 
his  long  imprisonment  in  Mexico,  and  was  made  chairman  of 
the  central  committee  of  safety  at  San  Felipe,  he  appointed 
Gail  Borden  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  as  his  secretaries. 
Bryan  responded  to  the  call  to  arms  that  followed  the  battle 
of  Gonzales  (the  Texas  Lexington)  between  the  colonists  and 
Mexican  troops,  and  marched  under  the  command  of  Austin 
to  San  Antonio,  taking  part  in  the  siege  of  that  place  and  in 
the  assault  that  compelled  the  surrender  of  General  Cos. 
M.  A.  Bryan  witnessed  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at 
Washington  on  the  Brazos  in  March,  1836,  and  was  present 
when  the  declaration  of  independence  was  adopted.  As  a 
soldier  in  Captain  M.  Baker's  company  he  was  with  Gen. 
Sam  Houston,  often  acting  as  his  interpreter,  on  the  retreat 
from  Gonzales  to  the  San  Jacinto  river.  He  took  part  in  the 
charge  of  Burleson's  regiment  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  behaving  with  distinguished  gallantry.  Three 
holes  were  shot  through  his  coat  before  the  regiment  carried 
the  breastworks  by  storm.  He  was  present  when  Santa  Anna 
was  brought  before  Gen.  Houston.  The  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  now  being  firmly  established,  M.  A.  Bryan 
took  up  the  work  of  a  planter,  and  while  thus  engaged 
studied  law.  While  Anson  Jones  was  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  the  Texan  republic  to  the  United  States,  he  served  as 
secretary  of  legation  at  Washington.  In  1842  he  was  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Brazoria  company  that  served  under  Gen. 
Somervell  in  the  campaign  that  drove  Woll,  who  had  invaded 
Texas  from  Mexico  and  captured  San  Antonio,  out  of  the 
young  republic.  When  the  war  between  the  states  opened 
in  1861  he  promptly  volunteered  in  the  Confederate  service; 
was  commissioned  captain,  and  soon  promoted  major,  serving 
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until  the  surrender.  Major  Bryan  was  married  to  Cora, 
daughter  of  Col.  Ira  B.  Lewis,  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin.  They 
had  five  children:  James,  Beauregard,  I/.  R.,  S.  J.  and  Aus- 
tin.    He  died  at  his  home  in  Brenham  and  lies  buried  there. 


A.  F.  SMITH 


Absalom  F.  Smith  was 
bornatMarietta,Georgia,  Sept. 
28th,  1847.  He  was  the  son 
of  Absalom  C.  and  Frances 
Malinda  (Sims)  Smith,  a 
prominent  family  in  that  state. 
He  joined  the  Confederate 
army  in  February  1863,  enlist- 
ing in  Co.  "K,"  42nd  regiment, 
Stovall's  brigade,  Stewart's 
division  of  the  army  of  Tenn- 
essee.. Col.  Robert  Henderson 
was  the  commander  of  the 
regiment.  Smith  served  in  the 
Georgia  campaign  under  Gen- 
erals Johnston  and  Hood  and 
was  made  a  prisoner  when  At- 
lanta was  evacuated  by  the  Confederate  forces.  Boy,  as  he 
was,  he  soon  took  the  place  of  a  veteran  and  distinguished 
himself.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  emigrated  to  Copiah 
county,  Miss.,  and  married  Miss  Mary  Steele.  He  removed 
to  Texas  in  1878  and  settled  in  Smith  county,  where  he 
now  resides.  He  stands  well  as  a  business  man  and  as  a 
citizen. 


J.  C.  HUTCHESON. 

Joseph  C.  Hutcheson,  of  Houston,  was  born  in  Mecklen- 
burg county,  Va.,  May  18,  1842.  He  was  graduated  from 
Randolph-Macon  College  in  1861,  and  immediately  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  as  a  private  in  Co.  C,  Twenty-first 
Virginia  Infantry,  serving  in  the  Valley  under  Gen.  Stonewall- 
Jackson.    His  personal  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  brought 
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promotion,  and  when  he  surrendered  under  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  at  Appomattox  he  commanded  Co.  E,  Fourteenth  Virginia 
Infantry.  He  now  entered  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
graduated  from  the  law  department  in  1866.  Removing  to 
Texas  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Grimes  county,  but  in 
]874  removed  to  the  city  of  Houston  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. He  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  legislature  in  1880; 
chairman  of  the  state  democratic  convention  in  1890,  and 
was  elected  to  the  fifty-third  congress  and  two  years  later  was 
re-elected.  He  declined  a  third  term.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
known  lawyers  in  Texas  and  is  still  in  the  active  practice  in 
Houston.  He  is  an  eloquent  speaker.  Mr.  Hutcheson's  first 
wife  was  Miss  Mildred  Carrington,  who  died  in  1882.  Four 
years  later  he  married  Mrs.  Betty  Palmer  Milby.  Two  of 
his  sons  are  promising  young  lawyers. 


H.  C.  ERWIN. 

Henry  Clay  Erwin,  son  of  Col.  Thomas  B.  Erwin,  a  prom- 
inent planter,  was  born  in  La  Fayette,  Chambers  county, 
Ala..  December  20,  1843,  removing  to  Texas  with  his  father's 
family  in  1850,  and  locating  in  Smith  county.  He  early  en- 
tered the  Confederate  service  and  served  throughout  the  war 
in  one  of  the  regiments  that  composed  Walker's  division  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  department.  He  proved  himself  to  be 
every  inch  a  soldier  and  rendered  splendid  service.  He  died 
in  Tyler,  January  10,  1899,  and  is  buried  in  Oakwood  ceme- 
tery. He  was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  Sallie  McDaniel,  who 
survives  him  and  who  is  a  resident  of  Tyler.  He  was  a 
popular  man  and  numbered  his  friends  by  the  hundreds. 


C.  B.  KILGORE. 

C.  B.  Kilgore,  of  Wills  Point,  was  born  at  Newnan.Ga., 
February  20,  1835.  His  father  removed  to  Rusk  county, 
Texas,  in  1846,  and  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Third  Texas  Cavalry 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Oak  Hills  in  1861.  C.  B.  Kilgore  was 
educated  in  Henderson  College,  and  then  after  one  year's 
study  of  the  law  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  much 
opposed  to  secession,  but  when  Texas  seceded  and  the  call 
was  issued  for  volunteers,  he  joined  the  Tenth  Texas  Cavalry 
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and  was  made  orderly  sergeant  of  his  company.  Soon  he 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant,  and  when  the  regiment 
was  reorganized  at  Corinth  he  was  chosen  captain  of  Co.  G. 
While  on  the  Kentucky  campaign  he  was  made  adjutant- 
general  of  his  brigade,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill 
until  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  where  he  was  severely 
wounded  and  later  captured,  being  confined  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Fort  Delaware  until  March,  1865.  He  returned  now 
to  Rusk  county..  Texas,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1875  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  conven- 
tion that  passed  the  present  organic  law  of  Texas.  In  1877 
he  removed  to  Wills  Point,  in  Van  Zandt  county,  where  he 
resided  continuously  thereafter.  In  1880  he  was  presidential 
elector  on  the  Hancock  and  English  ticket.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  to  the  Texas  senate,  and  although  a  new  member,  he 
was  chosen  president  pro  tempore  of  that  body— a  high  trib- 
ute to  his  ability  and  popularity.  Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  congress  and  served  therein  continuously  eight 
years.  In  1895  President  Grover  Cleveland  nominated  Col. 
Kilgore  to  be  United  States  district  judge  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  he  was  confirmed  and  served  with  conspicuous 
ability  for  several  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  a  bright  Mason.  Col.  Kilgore  occupied 
various  offices  of  trust,  always  with  credit  to  himself  and  his 
people,  and  his  death,  in  1898,  was  widely  deplored. 


WHI TAKER    BROTHERS 

Orren,  Henry  and  Pleasant  C.  vVhitaker,  the  sons  of  J. 
M.  VVhitaker,  enlisted  from  Tyler,  Texas,  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army  in  Speight's  regiment,  being  the  15th  Texas. 
These  three  brothers  made  fine  soldiers  and  performed  all 
their  duties  to  the  state.  They  belonged  to  Walker's  division, 
a  part  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  army.  Orren  died  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark,  January  4th  1863.  Henry  died  at  Alexander, 
La.,  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Mansfield.  Pleasant  C. 
died  in  Tyler,  Texas,  in  1862,  They  were  in  the  same  regi- 
ment and  proudly  wore  the  gray  until  death  claimed  them. 
These  young  soldiers  passed  over  the  river  and  answered 
the  final  roll  call  with  the  conviction  of  having  performed 
a  sacred  duty  to  their  country. 


j  JOHN  B.  JONES. 

John  B.  Jones,  of  Austin,  was  born  in  Fairfield  district, 
S.  C. ,  December  22,  1834.  His  father,  Col.  Henry  Jones, 
came  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  1838,  and  for  many  years 
was  prominent  in  public  affairs;  he  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  young  republic  when  Gen.  Lamar  was  president,  taking 
)  part  in  the  fights  at  Brushy  and   Plum   creeks.     He  was  in 

command  at  Austin  in  1842,  and  prevented  the  removal  of 
the  archives  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Mexicans,  who 
came  as  far  as  San  Antonio.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
educated   at  Matagorda   and   Independence,  and  afterward 

I  was  graduated  from  Mount  Zion  College  in  his  native  state. 

He  was  living  the  life  of  a  Texan  planter  when  the  tocsin  of 
war  sounded  in  1861.  Repairing  early  to  the  scene  of  action 
in  Virginia,  he  enlisted  under  the  brave  Col.  Terry  and  was 
on  duty  in  Kentucky  when  he  received  the  appointment  of 
adjutant  of  the  Fifteenth  Texas  Infantry  and  entered  the 
Trans-Mississippi  department.    He  was  in  all  the  battles  and 

i- skirmishes  of  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  in  Louisiana,  and  was  adju- 
tant-general with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  brigade  com- 
manded successively  by  Gen.  Speight,  the  Prince  de  Polignac 
and  Gen.  Harrison.  He  fought  until  the  surrender,  coming 
out  with  a  major's  commission,  and  then  returned  to  his 
Texas  plantation,  and  later  began  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
called  by  a  vote  of  the  people  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature  in 
1868,  but  was  counted  out  by  the  returning  board.  Without 
any  solicitation  on  his  part  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Coke 
in  1874  the  major  of  the  frontier  battalion  of  Texas  Rangers 
and  during  the  succeeding  years  they  made  history.  No  com- 
mand of  its  size  has  contributed  a  more  romantic  chapter  in 
the  story  of  American  valor  than  this  one  recruited  from  the 
plains  of  Texas.  It  guarded  the  state  from  the  incursions 
of  Indians,  the  raids  of  Mexican  banditti  and  the  pillage  of 
cattle  thieves.  Of  the  many  engagements  with  the  Indians 
that  with  the  celebrated  Kiowa  chief  "Lone  Wolf "  is  most 
noted.  With  thirty-seven  men  Major  Jones  defeated  and 
drove  back  into  the  Indian  Territory  a  hundred  and  fifty 
well  armed  warriors.  He  was  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1878  one  of  the  commissioners,  along 
with  officers  of  the  regular  army,  to  investigate  the  El  Paso 
troubles  with   Mexico  in   that  year.     He  was,  Jan.  25,  1879, 
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made  the  adjutant-general  of  Texas,  though  still  retaining 
the  direct  command  of  the  Rangers.  We  quote  here  from 
the  Houston  Telegram  a  notice  of  him  of  that  time:  "Major 
John  B.  Jones  is  by  birth  and  education  a  gentleman,  by 
profession  a  lawyer.  This  daring  chief  of  the  border,  as  he 
appears  on  our  streets  and  as  a  guest  in  our  most  cultured 
homes,  is  a  small  man,  scarcely  of  medium  height  and  build, 
whose  conventional  dress  of  black  broadcloth,  spotless  linen, 
and  dainty  boot  on  a  small  foot,  would  not  distinguish  him 
from  any  other  citizen,  while  in  his  quiet,  easy  manner, 
almost  free  from  gesticulation,  his  soft  and  modulated  voice, 
his  grave  but  genial  conversation,  one  would  look  in  vain  for 
marks  of  the  frontier  bravo."  Major  Jones  was  broadly 
well  read,  a  frequent  contributor  to  standard  periodicals,  and 
was  on  occasions  an  effective  speaker.  He  was  for  thirty 
years  a  prominent  Mason,  being  grand  high  priest  in  1872, 
and  grand  master  in  the  state  in  1879/  He  was  married  in 
Austin,  Feb.  25,  1879,  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Anderson,  widow  of  the 
late  Col.  T.  J.  Anderson,  of  Robertson  county.  Major  Jones 
died  July  19,  1831,  mourned  by  the  state  he  had  served  so 
gallantly. 

J.  I.  McFARLAND. 

John  Iverson  McFarland  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  born 
in  Talbot  county,  Oct.  29,  1833,  and  removed  with  his  father's 
family  to  the  state  of  Alabama.  Later,  in  1855,  the  family  came 
to  Texas  and  settled  in  Starrville,  Smith  county,  making  that 
place  their  home  until  the  death  of  the  father,  Col.  Robert 
T.  McFarland,  in  1865.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  edu- 
cated at  Starrville.  He  enlisted  in-  Capt.  W.  S.  Herndon's 
company,  Bates'  Texas  regiment,  and  served  during  the  war 
on  the  coast  of  Texas.  He  served  the  full  four  vears,  faith- 
fully  performing  all  duties  imposed.  Returning  home  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  engaged  in  farming.  He  took  hold  of 
the  work  with  the  energy  that  characterized  his  army  life, 
and  the  results  were  helpful  to  himself  and  his  community. 
His  death  occurred,  in  June,  1871.  Mr.  McFarland 's  first 
wife  was  Miss  Mary  Ann  Martin,  of  Smith  county,  Texas, 
whom  he  married  Feb.  21,  1856.  After  her  death  he  was, 
April  16,  1868,  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Cordelia 
Rice.     The  Rev.  Joshua   Starr   performed   both  ceremonies. 
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The  fruits  of  the  first  union  were  a  son  and  two  daughters— 
Oscar,  Lizzie  and  Iva;  by  the  second  marriage  were  born  two 
children— J.  E.  and  Mollie.  The  oldest  son,  Oscar  McFarland, 
is  a  leader  in  the  commercial  world  and  one  of  Tyler's  prom- 
inent citizens;  he  married  Miss  Belle  Fielder  and  has  one  son, 
who  is  attending  college  in  Alabama.  Lizzie  died  several 
years  ago;  Iva  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Cain, a  merchant  of  Wiley, 
Texas;  J.  E.  is  a  talented  newspaper  man  of  Jacksonville,  and 
Mollie  married  Mr.  Woodall,  a  business  man  of  Nacogdoches. 
The  McFarlands  were  early  settlers  in  East  Texas  and  are 
highly  respected  people. 


A.  F.  SMITH. 

Alfred  F.  Smith  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Ga.,  in 
August,  1838.  He  moved  with  his  parents  to  Pickens  county, 
Alabama,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  states 
enlisted  in  Co.  I,  Twenty-third  Georgia  regiment.  During 
the  greater  part  of  his  service  he  was  orderly  sergeant,  of 
his  company.  Much  of  his  service  was  in  Virginia,  where  he 
participated  in  many  battles,  always  doing  what  is  required 
of  a  soldier.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Chancellors ville  and 
confined  in  "Fort  Delaware  until  his  exchange.  He  was 
I  wounded  in  the  thigh  during  one  of  the  last  battles  of  the 

war.  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Freeman  in 
1860.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1873  and  two  years  later 
settled  in  Kerr  county,  where  he  died  September  21,  1906. 
His  wife  and  eight  children  survive  him.  He  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  was  ready  at  the  final  call. 


EDWIN  M.  PHELPS. 

Edwin  M.  Phelps,  of  Austin,  was  born  at  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  August  30,  1842,  at  the  home  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father. His  father,  Hon.  Truman  Phelps,  was  an  able  lawyer 
and  a  colleague  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin  in  the  Louisiana  legis- 
lature. .He  was  later  a  member,  too,  of  the  Texas  legislature. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  at  ten  years  of  age  came  with  his 
parents  to  Texas  and  grew  to  manhood  here.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Aranama  College.  When  war  was  declared  in  1861 
he  promptly  volunteered  as  a  member  of   the  Eighth  Texas 
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Cavalry, 'better  known  as  Terry's  Texas  Rangers,  fie  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenantcy  in  Co.  G.  in  1863,  and  was  acting- 
adjutant  of  the  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the 
surrender  he  returned  to  his  Texas  plantation.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  county  commissioners'  court  of  Victoria 
county  from  1874  to  1882,  inclusive;  and  was  a  representative 
in  the  eighteenth  Texas  legislature,  where  he  achieved  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  law  maker;  being  especially  strong 
in  committee  work.  He  was  in  1885  appointed  United  States 
collector  of  customs  at  Del  Rio,  serving  four  and  a  half  years. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  the  assistant  adjutant-general 
of  Texas,  and  his  services  in  this  important  post  have  been  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  state.  Col.  Phelps  is  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  was  united  in  marriage 
Oct.  1,  1868,  to  Miss  Mary  Bickford,  of  Refugio  county. 


BUSTER  HAYNES. 

Buster  Haynes  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Ninth  Texas  Cav- 
alry. He  was  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  received  a  common 
school  education.  Early  in  the  war  he  enlisted  and  became 
an  officer,  and  his  gallantry  and  soldierly  bearing  soon  made 
him  popular  with  his  men.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Farmington  and  Iuka,  and  was  killed  in 
the  charge  of  Van  Dorn  and  Price  on  the  works  of  that  city, 
then  held  by  Gen.  Rosecrans.  His  death  was  lamented  by 
his  comrades,  as  he  had  endeared  himself  by  his  chivalrous 
conduct  in  camp  and  on  the  field. 


NATHAN  HALL. 

When  James  P.  Douglas  in  the  spring  of  1861  recruited 
in  Tyler  the  fifty  men  who  became  a  part  of  the  First  Texas 
Battery  of  artillery,  there  was  found  in  the  squad  one  Nathan 
Hall.  He  was  a  bachelor,  a  house  carpenter  by  trade,  and  a 
raw  boned  yet  heavily  built,  red  headed,  square  faced  son  of 
Kentucky  of  the  Scotch-Irish  type.  He  had  lived  in  Tyler 
several  years  and  was  a  great  hunter  in  the  wild  woods  of 
Smith  county,  a  subject  about  which  he  loved  to  spin  yarns. 
A  member  of  the  battery  relates  the  following:  "I  vividly 
recall  not  only  Nath.  Hall's  personality,  but  some  incidents 
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.  of  his  soldier  life.  He  was  loyal  and  brave.  When  the  con- 
script law  was  passed,  exempting  from  further  service  all 
men  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  he  refused  to  avail  himself 
of  its  provisions,  although  he  had  passed  that  age.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  incidents  in  regard  to  him  I  will  here  re- 
late. It  happened  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Ga.  We  were 
fighting  behind  breastworks  about  three  feet  high,  and  our 
effort  was  to  cover  the  bridge  over  Oostanaula  river  while 
the  army  crossed.  The  battle  was  fought  the  13th,  14th  and 
15th  days  of  May,  1864,  and  on  the  14th  the  attack  was 
furious  on  our  part  of  the  works.  Nothing  could  live  that 
showed  itself  above  the  works.  We  had  to  serve  and  fire  our 
artillery  pieces  on  our  knees.  I  have  said  that  Hall  was  red 
headed— what  hair  he  had  was  red!  The  crown  of  his  large 
head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  his  hand.  While  we  were 
serving  the  guns  on  our  all-fours  a  minie  ball  struck  him  on 
the  forehead,  but  instead  of  penetrating  it  plowed  on  over 
his  bald  skull,  covering  his  head  and  face  with  blood.  He 
leaned  over  on  the  ground,  his  face  in  his  hands  as  if  in  the 
act  of  prayer,  but  the  truth -of  history  compels  the  admission 
that  instead  of  praying  he  was  doing  some  of  the  "tallest 
cussing"  that  had  been  heard  in  the  army  in  many  a  day.  Wre 
got  him  to  the  rear  that  night  for  surgical  treatment,  and  it 
was  only  a  day  or  two  until  he  was  again  at  his  post  in  the 
battery  ready  for  service  and  for  the  hardships  of  the  stren- 
uous campaign."  Nathan  Hall  was  a  strong  man  with  a 
tender  heart  and  his  comrades  recall  him  with  affection. 
He  followed  his  trade  for  a  short  time  after  the  war  in 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  then  returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he- 
died  a  number  of  years  ago. 
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JAMES  N.  ENGLISH. 


James  N.  English  was  born  in  the  state  of  Missouri  and 
removed  to  Texas  in  1836  with  his  parents,  Col.  Campbell 
and  Martha  Crisp  English.  The  family  came  from  Green 
county,  in  the  above  state,  and  settled  near  the  site  of  the 
•  present  town  of  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Red  river  in  Franklin 
county.  His  early  education  was  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  county,  but  later  he  was  an  honored  graduate  from  an 
\  institution  of  learning  at  Independence,  Texas,  in  1859.     At 
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the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted  in  Titus  county  and  was 
mustered  into  Co.,  I,  Ninth  Texas  Cavalry,  being  elected 
second  lieutenant.  He  was  promoted  to  captain  and  served 
with  ability  and  gallantry  until  on  account  of  ill  health  he  was 
forced  to  resign  when  he  returned  to  Tevas.  He  was  compli- 
mented for  the  manner  in  which  he  handled  his  company  at 
Bird's  Creek  and  Elk  Horn.  After  rega:'riing  his  health  he 
organized  and  commanded  a  company  which  was  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  Texas  border.  After  the  war  he  located  at  Cle- 
burne, Texas,  and  became  a  prominent  lawyer.  Captain 
English  represented  his  county  in  the  legislature  with  marked 
ability  and  is  recognized  as  being  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  state. 


W.  H.  GASTON. 

William  H.  Gaston,  of  Dallas,  was  born  in  Wilcox  county, 
Ala.,  in  1840.  He  was  the  son  of  Col.  Robert  K.  Gaston,  of 
the  well  known  South  Carolina  family,  who  removed  to  Pal- 
estine, Texas,  in  1849,  and  to  Tyler  in  1860,  where  he  died 
in  1881  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  a  representative  in 
the  Texas  legislature  from  Anderson  county  before  the  war 
and  later  represented  Smith  county  in  that  body.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  reared  and  educated  in  Texas  and  was 
engaged  in  farming  when  the  state  seceded  in  1861.  He  and 
his  brother,  Robert  H.  Gaston,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  enlisted  at  Palestine  in  May  as  privates  in  Co.  H, 
First  Texas  Infantry,  and  on  reaching  Virginia  he  was  elected 
captain  of  his  company.  Subsequently  his  regiment  as  part 
of  the  renowned  "Hood's  Texas  Brigade,"  helped  to  make 
history.  He  took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  his  regiment  while 
it  was  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  beginning  at 
West  Point,  Va.,  and  including  the  engagements  at  Gaines' 
Mill— where  the  Texans  achieved  sudden  fame  by  their  reck- 
less charge  up  the  heights  held  by  the  enemy— Malvern  Hill, 
second  Manassas,  Sharpsburg  and  Fredericksburg.  In  1863 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  department  and 
assigned  to  duty  as  aide-de-camp  to  Col.  A.  T.  Rainey,  in 
command  at  Galveston.  On  account  of  his  executive  ability 
the  government  soon  commissioned  him  purchasing  agent, 
with  headquarters  in  that  city,  and  he  remained  there  until 
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the  war  came  to  an  end.  Both  as  a  field  and  bureau  officer  he 
evinced  notable  ability.  In  1868  Captain  Gaston  removed  to 
Dallas  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  for  nearly  forty  years 
he  has  been  accounted  one  of  the  leading  financiers  of  Texas. 
He  is  president  of  the  Gaston  National  Bank  of  Dallas.  He 
I  was  married  to  Miss  Furlow,  of  Anderson  county,  Texas,  and 

has  three  sons:  Edwin,  William  H.,  and  Robert  K.  Gaston, 
the  last  named  being  the  adjutant  of  the  Third  Texas  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  Volunteers,  during  the  Spanish-American  war. 
The  three  sons  are  active,  successful  business  men.  Captain 
Gaston  has  two  daughters:  Laura,  wife  of  Hon.  E.  P.  Finley, 
of  San  Antonio;  and  Miss  Annie  lone  Gaston.  The  family 
home  in  Dallas,  built  after  the  old  Southern  style,  is  a  center 
of  gracious  hospitality. 
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Drura  Vista  Sharp,  of  Swan,  was  born  in  Abbeville, 
S.  C,  April  1,  1847.  He  enlisted  during  the  third  year  of 
the  war  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  Co.  B,  Williams'  battalion 
of  South  Carolina  infantry  and  served  until  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  North  Carolina,  taking  part  in 
the  last  battle  fought  by  that  great  commander,  at  Benton- 
ville.  After  the  war  he  returned  home,  where  in  1871  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Bettie  Pickle,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  He 
removed  to  Texas  in  1889,  and  is  now  a  leading  citizen  of 
Smith  county.  Mr.  Sharp  is  a  farmer  and  fruit  grower  and 
by  energy  and  thrift  has  made  a  comfortable  living  for  him- 
self and  family.  He  is  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  stands 
always  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  his  community. 


EVERETT  E.  LOTT. 

[     * 

Everett  E.'Lott,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Mississippi,  Feb. 

i  jj  24,  1820.     After  receiving  a  good  education   he  in   1840  re- 

\  it  moved  to   the  Republic  of  Texas   and  settled   in   Harrison 

county.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  congress  of  the 

I  I  young  republic  and'  served  therein  by  re-election  until  Texas 

became  a  state  in  the  American   union.     When  first  elected 

he  had  but  a  few  days  before  reached  the  constitutional  age 
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required  of  members.  He  entered  the  Texan  congress  at  a 
stormy  and  gloomy  period  of  affairs,  but  the  conditions  only 
seemed  to  nerve  him  to  greater  efforts  in  his  country's  behalf 
and  he  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
assembly  of  bold,  able  men.  In  1844,  during  the  heated  de- 
bates on  the  celebrated  "Cherokee  Land  Bill,  he  attained 
state-wide  fame  by  his  able  advocacy  of  the  measure  and 
succeeded  in  passing-  it.  This  permitted  the  opening  up  and 
settlement  of  a  large  territory  that  had  been  reserved  for  the 
Indians,  of  which  what  is  now  Smith  county  was  the  very 
center  of  the  most  fertile  part.  In  1845  he  removed  to  this 
Indian  reservation;  was  on  the  commission  that  in  1846  laid 
out  the  county  lines  and  that  also  located  the  city  of  Tyler. 
He  warmly  championed  the  annexation  resolutions,  and  later 
when  the  members  of  the  state  legislature  were  chosen  he 
was  called  to  a  seat  in  the  House,  but  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  Senate  and  served  therein  continuously  until  he  resigned 
in  1861  to  accept  the  post  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  22nd 
Texas  Infantry.  It  is  said  that  had  he  continued  in  his  civil 
office  of  legislator  he  could  have  been  chosen  in  the  summer 
of  18G1  the  governor  of  Texas.  But  he  refused  to  permit 
his  friends  throughout  the  state  to  bring  his  name  forward 
for  governor,  saying  his  place  now  was  with  the  army  in  the 
field,  and  accordingly  he  donned  the  uniform  of  gray  and 
marched  off  to  fight  for  his  country's  cause.  Col.  Lott  was 
not  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  planter,  and  gloried  in  this  "most 
respectable  of  all  the  professions,  sir!"  And  he  was  an  or- 
ator, and  electrified  the  early  pioneers  by  his  eloquence  and 
logic.  He  was  magnetic  and  forceful,  and  along  with  Chilton, 
Hubbard,  Herndon,  Gary,  Douglas,  Bonner  and  Selman,  he 
helped  to  make  Smith  county  a  dominating  force  in  Texan 
affairs.  It  was  men  like  these  that  secured  the  location  of 
the  supreme  court  in  Tyier,  and  later  the  court  of  criminal 
appeals,  and  whose  efforts  in  educational  affairs  were  always 
made  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  "Athens  of  Texas."  Col. 
Lott  was  married  twice:  first,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Lott,  who 
died  in  1852;  and  second  to  Miss  Anna  Cook.  He  had  five 
children  — William  M.,  Mary  E.,  Arthur  L.,  Elisha  E.,  and 
John  A."  Lott.  The  latter  has  for  the  past  twelve  years  been 
the  efficient  county  clerk  of  Smith  county.  Col.  Lott  died 
Jan.  17,  1861,  and  his  remains  were  interred  with  Masonic 
honors. 
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JESSE  W.  WYNNE. 
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Jesse  W.  Wynne,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Mis- 
sissippi in  1S39,  and  when  quite  young'  came  with  his  par- 
ents, Robert  E.  and  Sarah  Watkins  Wynne,  to  the  Republic 

of  Texas,  locating  in  the  town 
of  Henderson  in  Rusk  county. 
He  began  there  his  business 
career  in  the  store  of  Hon. 
James  Flanagan,  who  was  af- 
terward United  States  Sena- 
tor. He  was  in  charge  of  a 
branch  store  for  Mr.  Flanagan 
when  the  war  began  in  1861. 
In  May  of  that  year  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  Company  B, 
Third  Texas  Cavalry,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Wil- 
son's Creek,  Missouri,  and 
other  engagements.  In  less 
than  a  year  he  was  promoted 
to  a  second  lieutenantcy,  and 
participated  in  the  battles  and  skirmishes  around  Elk  Horn 
under  Gen.  Price.  Thirteen  months  after  his  enlistment  he 
was  made  a  captain,  commanding  a  company  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Farmington,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Resaca,  Kennesaw 
Mountain,  and  Atlanta.  He  was  in  many  other  engage- 
ments, including  those  of  Ross'  Texas  Brigade  during  Hood's 
-campaign  in  Tennessee.  He  was  wounded  in  the  head  at 
Wilson's  Creek  and  in  the  arm  at  Resaca.  He  was  captured 
at  Jonesboro,  but  played  a  coup  on  his  captors,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Adjutant  Gregg  of  his  regiment,  seizing  the 
guards  and  turning  them  over  to  Confederate  guards.  After 
the  war  Captain  Wynne  settled  in  Arkansas,  and  for  thirty- 
three  years  the  firm  of  Wynne,  Dennis  &  Beck  was  one  of 
the  largest  concerns  in  Eastern  Arkansas  In  1899  he  re- 
moved to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  associated  himself  v/ith  W. 
E.  Love,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wynne,  Love  &  Co.,  one  of 
the  leading  cotton  and  commission  firms  of  that  city.  He  re- 
tired from  active  connection  with  the  firm  in  1900,  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health,  and  spent  nearly  six  years  in  travel- 
ing over  the  United  States.     He  was  married  in  1869  at  Holly 
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Springs,  Mississippi,  to  Miss  Wynne,  a  distant  relative,  and 
she  and  three  sons,  Hugh  R.,  J.  E.  and  J.  W.  Wynne,  Jr., 
survive  him.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  organization  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  was  aid-de-camp  with 
rank  of  major  on  the  staff  of  the  commander  of  the  Texas 
Brigade,  Forest's  Cavalry  Corps.  Captain  Wynne  was  a 
bright  Mason.  He  died  May  2,  1907,  at  Memphis,  and  was 
buried  at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  two  days  later. 


A  SACRED  TRUST. 

I  .     -         - 

Major  J.  Dean,  just  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Dmelson, 
was  detailed  to  convey  to  Tyler,  Texas,  for  burial,  the  re- 
mains of  Tom  Jones,  brother  of  the  late  Mrs  Willis  Roberts, 
of  Tyler,  and  the  remains  of  Thomes  Jordan  Epperson, 
son  of  the  late  Green  B.  Epperson,  of  Smith  county,  both  of 
whom  were  members  of  Company  K,  Seventh  Texas  Infant- 
ry, and  had  died  of  measles.  The  dread  disease  had  been 
epidemic  in  the  army  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  while  it 
was  stationed  at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky.  This  delicate  and 
sacred  duty  Major  Dean  performed  at  that  time  of  deranged 
transportation  facilities,  with  the  fidelity  and  thoroughness 
that  always  characterized  him  in  all  his  undertakings.  Tom 
Jones  and  Tom  Epperson,  early  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  the 
Southern  struggle  for  independence,  were  the  first  Confed- 
erate soldiers  to  be  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Tyler, 
where  now  sleeps  so  many  lion-hearted  men  who  wore  the 
gray. 


BEN  HARDIN,  TR. 

Ben  Hardin,  Jr.,  who  was  a  lieutenant  of  Douglas'  Texas 
Battery,  was  born  and  reared  in  Bardstown,  Kentucky.  Be- 
fore he  reached  his  majority,  being  of  an  adventurous  turn, 
he  left  home,  and  landing  in  Nicaragua,  joined  himself  to 
the  desperate  fortunes  of  Walker,  of  filibustering  fame,  who 
was  then  undertaking,  by  the  help  of  his  fellow  conspirators, 
to  make  himself  master  of  that  island.     Young  Hardin  par- 
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ticipated  in  the  victory  of  La  Virgen,  and  was  of  the  troops 
that  took  possession  of  Granada,  and  bore  all  the  hardships 
and  perils  of  that  ill-fated  adventure,  except  to  share  in  the 
tragic  end  of  his  chief.  After  many  thrilling  and  romantic 
escapes  he  landed  in  Texas  in  time  to  join  the  fortunes  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  enlisted  in  Douglas'  Battery  upon  its  or- 
ganization in  June,  1SG1,  and  for  the  first  year  served  as  or- 
derly sergeant.  Upon  its  reorganization  he  was  elected  one 
of  its  lieutenants,  in  which  capacity  he  served  with  praise- 
worthy efficiency  and  gallantry.  He  was  paroled  with  his 
command  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  returned  to  Kentucky. 
He  always  carried  the  suffix  "Jr."  to  his  name  in  deference 
to  his  distinguished  father,  the  Hon.  Ben  Hardin,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  greatest  criminal  - 
lawyer  in  the  annals  of  that  great  State.  His  father  was 
also  prominent  in  civil  life,  and  while  serving  the  United 
States  Government  in  some  Central  American  port,  he  was, 
in  crossing  the  mountains  of  Panama,  murdered  by  robbers. 
Ben  Hardin,  Jr.,  was  possessed  of  a  bright,  versatile  mind 
and  chivalric  spirit,  and  had  enjoyed  superior  educational 
advantages.  But  like  many  other  sons  of  inerited  wealth 
and  family  distinction,  he  failed  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
opportunities,  and  acquired  an  tinfortunate  habit  that  fol- 
lowed him  at  intervals  through  life.  Nevertheless  he  was 
an  extensive  reader  of  the  classics  and  standard  works,  and 
"acquired  a  vast  fund  of  information  which  was  held  at  the 
ready  command  of  his  fluent  tongue  and  pen.  He  was  a 
charming  companion  and  master  of  colloquial  controversy, 
which  sparkled  with  sharp  retorts  and  quick  rejoinder.  He 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  represented  his  native 
county  in  the  Kentucky  legislature.  He  died  at  Bardstown 
several  year  age,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 


R.  E.  SMITH. 

Robert  Ewing  Smith,  son  of  Stuart  Smith  and  younger 
brother  of  John  P.  and  Ed.  W.  Smith,  was  born  near  Mari- 
etta, Georgia,  April,  1844,  and  enlisted  in  his  brother's,  Cap- 
tain W.  H.  Smith's  Company,  in  Gregg's  Seventh  Texas  In- 
fantry, in  the  fall  of  1861.     The  regiment  went  immediately, 
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under  orders,  to  Hopskinville,  Kentucky,  where  it  became  a 
part  of  the  army  of  observation  and  defense,  under  command 
of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  It  was  afterward  sent 
to  the  defense  of  Forts  McHenry  and  Donelson,  where,  after 
a  heroic  defense,  it  was  surrendered  with  the  commands  of 
Generals  Pillow  and  Buckner,  and  sent  for  imprisonment  to 
Johnson's  Island,  near  Chicago.  Here  the  subject  of  this 
brief  sketch  died  and  was  buried.  It  is  gratifying  to  his  sur- 
viving relatives  to  know  that  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Chicago,  a  handsome  mon- 
ument has  been  erected  over  the  indiscriminate  dust  of  him- 
self and  fellow  captives,  who  perished  there.  Robert  Smith 
was  a  good  man  and  made  a  faithful  soldier. 


Wm.  herring. 


William  Herring  was  born  in 
Sept.  2, 1822.  He  married  Mrs. 
ter  of  James  M.    Newman, 
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Walton  county,  Georgia, 
Elizabeth  Leigh,  adaugh- 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Coweta 
county,  Georgia,  June  7,  1849. 
He  enlisted  in  his  native  State 
in  Captain  Long's  cavalry  com- 
pany and  made  a  gallant  Con- 
federate soldier.  Was  under 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  performed 
a  good  part  in  the  struggles  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virgnia. 
He  was  in  the  campaigns  in 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  having  received 
a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg that  incapacitated  him 
from  active  field  duty;  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  war  he  was  in 
the  quartermaster's  department,  filling  the  post  with  effi- 
ciency until  the  surrender  in  1865.  He  removed  to  Texas  in 
December,  I860,  locating  in  Chappell  Hill,  Washington 
county,  where  he  was  a  planter  and  merchant  until 
his  removal  to  Tyler  in   May,    1891.     He  died   October   1(3, 
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"1901.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  his 
life  was  largely  given  to  advancing  the  cause  of  education 
and  Christianity.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Herring  reared  four  chil- 
dren who  are  prominent  people  in  business  and  social  circles; 
Wm.  W.  and  Joe,  and  their  sister  Louella  reside  in  Tyler. 
Walter  L.  lives  in  Chappel  Hill.  Wm.  Herring  lived  a  useful 
life  and  served  his  country  with  'devotion.  The  South  called 
her  sons  for  the  common  defense  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  went  early  to'  the  front. 


"W.  J.  McFARLAND. 

William  Jasper  MeFarland,  son  of  Robert  T.  McFarland, 
•was  born  in  Macon  county,  Ala.,  August  22,  1839,   and  re- 
moved with  his  fathers  family   to  Texas  in   1850,  locating 
•  near      Starrville,     in      Smith    '  county.      Here     he     was 
educated  and  grew' to  manhood.     He  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
■  erate  army  in  a  cavalry  company  "commanded  by  Capt.  John 
rC.  Robertson,  but  when  his   regiment  was  dismounted   he 
was  transferred  to  Co.  D,  Fifteenth  Texas  Infantry,  and  was 
with  the  Trans-Mississippi  army  in  the  campaign's  that  made 
'Walker's  division  famous.     When    this    army    surrendered 
'he  returned  home,   engaged  in  farming  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful planter.    "He  was  honored  by  his  people   With   the 
office  of  county  commissioner  for  several  terms  and  he  made 
a  good  official,  being  a  man  of  fine  intelligence  and  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  people  whom  he  had  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent.   He  was  married  twice.    His  first  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Col.  Shinnie  Black,  a  leading  citizen   and  planter.     She 
died  several  years  ago.     His  second   marriage  was  to  Miss 
Adams,  daughter  of  W.  W.  Adams,  of  the  Pleasant  Retreat 
community.        She,     too,   is  dead.     Mr.    McFarland      died 
at  Dallas,  Texas,   in  April,  1907,  where  he  had  gone  to  have 
■a  surgical  operation  performed,  and  from   which   he  never 
recovered.  He  was  buried  at  Pleasant  Retreat,  Smith  county, 
-where  he  had  lived  for  many  years. 


PHILLIP  HORTON. 

Phillip  Horton,  of  Omen,  was  born   January  26th,  1829, 
<on   Leatherwood  Creek,  Lawrence  county,  Indiana,  and   re- 
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moved  to  Texas  in  1849  and  settled  in  Smith  county.  He 
married  Miss  Nancy  Mason  the  17th  of  October,  1850,  and 
reared  a  family  of  12  children.  He  enlisted  in  Capt.  R.  B. 
Long's  company,  Robert's  Texas  regiment  and  served  with 
that  command  until  detailed  for  service  in  the  government 
shops  at  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  and  later  was  transferred  to 
Tyler,  Texas,  where  he  made  himself  useful  as  a  mechanic 
in  the  armorj  fitting  up  the  materials  of  war  for  the  army 
at  the  front.  This  was  an  important  duty  and  patriotically 
performed.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  and 
lent  the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  rebuilding  his  planta- 
tion ravaged  by  war.  His  first  wife  died  some  years  ago, 
and  he  married  the  second  time  a  most  excellent  lady  whose 
name  is  not  known  to  us.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  couple  is 
passing  the  evening  of  life  in  happiness  and  ready  to  answer 
the  roll  call  on  high.     He  is  a  Mason  of  high  standing. 


SAM  HOUSTON,   JR. 

Sam  Houston,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
at  "Raven's  Hill"  in  Walker  county,  May  25, 1843.  He  was 
educated  in  Bastrop  Military  College  and  in  Baylor  Univer- 
sity. He  enlisted  for  Confederate  service,  when  not  eighteen 
years  old,  in  the  Second  Texas  Infantry,  in  the  company  com- 
manded by  Ashbel  Smith,  former  Secretary  of  State  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  England  of  the  Texan  Republic,  and 
bore  himself  amid  carnage  and  blood  with  a  gallantry  worthy 
of  his  illustrious  sire,  and  was  severly  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  and  being  captured  endured  the  hardships  and  suffer- 

iings  incident  to  prison  life  in  Camp  Chase  and  Camp  Douglas. 
Upon  his  exchange  he  promptly  rejoined  the  service,  though 
still  under  age,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Mc- 
Mahon's  Battery  from  Galveston,  serving  until  the  surrender 
and  being  in  the  battles  of  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill,  Jenkins 

I  Ferry  and  many  smaller  engagements.     After  the    war    he 

became  a  physician  and  remained  in  practice  during  his  life. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy  Anderson,  at  Georgetown,  Tex- 
as, and  they  are  survived  by  two  children;  Margaret,  wife  of 
M.  L.  Kauffman,  of  Piano;  and  Harry  Houston,  a  banker  in 
Canton,  Van  Zandt  county.  He  died  at  Independence,  Tex- 
as, in  1895,  and  is  buried  by  the  side  of    his   .wife  who    had 
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preceded  him  to  the  grave  several  years.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  brief  sketch  that  young  Sam  Houston  was  of  he- 
roic stuff  and  was  a  high  average  of  the  world-famed  boy 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  But  there  are  considerations  that 
place  him  in  a  class  to  himself  and  heighten  the  heroic  ele- 
ments of  his  devoted  service  to  the  South  and  throw  an  illu- 
minating side  light  on  the  last  years  of  his  .  father's  public 
life.  All  the  world  knows  that  Sam  Houston,  the  elder,  un- 
til the  "Lone  Star"  arose  out  of  the  exhalations  of  blood  and 
battle  smoke  at  San  Jacinto  and  enshrined  him  among  the 
Immortals,  had  led  a  most  picturesqe  but  troubled  life.  After, 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  going  east  for  the  treatment  of 
his  wounds,  Providence  brought  him  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  face  to 
face  with  his  fate  in  the  person  of  Margaret  Lea,  a  blooming 
young  lady  fresh  from  her  graduation  at  the  Marion  Female 
College.  She  was  a  woman  of  high  culture,  literary  taste 
and  warm  heart,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  troubled  life 
he  found  in  her  wedded  love  and  the  sweet  ministrations  of 
home.  Sam  Houston,  Jr.,  was  their  first  born  and  their 
pride.  The  world  knows  of  the  painful  differences  that 
arose  between  the  elder  Houston  and  his  Texan  compatriots 
as  to  the  policy  of  secession,  and  how  he  steadfastly  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  And  familiar,  too,  is  the  story  of 
his  enforced  retirement  from  the  governor's  chair  into  that 
clouded  private  life  from  which  he  never  emerged.  The 
world,  however,  will  never  fully  know  the  heartburnings  and 
resentments  he  had  to  conquer,  and  the  crucifixion  his  great 
soul  endured  in  his  divided  allegiance  between  the  Union 
wrhose  supremacy  he  had  so  often  sworn  to  uphold,  and  the 
State  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  his  blood  and  tears,  to 
whose  service  he  had  devoted  his  ripest  wisdom  and  which 
'  held  the  home  of  his  wife  and  children.    And  yet    when   the 

(new  Confederacy,  which  his    state    had    joined,  called  for 
defenders,  we  see  him    permitting  his    first  bora  and  minor 
\.  child    to    enlist  as    a  private   soldier.     And       as  great  as 

|  was  this  sacrifice,    it  is,    considering  his  rearing  and  envir- 

onments, eclipsed  by  the  steadfast  service  of  his    beardless 
son. 


R.  H.  BROWN. 

Richard  H.  Brown,  of    Tyler,     was  born    in  Albemarle 
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county,  Virginia,  on  the  30th  of    Sept.  ■  1846.     His    father, 
.TarltonW.,  and  mother,  Eliza  (Thurmond)  Brown,  were  native 
Virginians.  Young  Brown  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  Sturtevant's 
battery  on   the    1st    day    of    January,    1864,    participating 
in  the  battles  around  Petersburg,  and  was  in  the    trenches 
near  t^hat  city  from  the    15th  .of    June,  1864  until  the  evac- 
uation in  April,  1865.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Crater. 
He  came  to  Texas  in  October  1871,  arriving  in  Tyler  on    the 
10th  and  has  been  a  citizen   continuously.     On  April    22nd, 
1874,  het was  married  to  Mrs.  Maggie  F.    Jones,    who    died 
nine  years  after  their  marriage.     On  June  3rd,  1886,  he  was 
married,  to  Mrs.  Virginia  Logan  Philips.     Mr.  Brown  was    a 
clerk  in  the  general  merchandise  house  of    J.    H.    Brown  & 
Co.    for  awhile,  and  then,    he  was  with  the  firm  of  Goodman 
&  Askew  for  two  years.     He  commenced   the  general   mer- 
chandise business  under  the  firm    name  of  Floore  &   Brown 
Sept.  1st,  1876,  the  partnership    continuing  for  five  years, 
when  Mr.  Floore  retired  and  the  concern  went  on  under  the 
name    of    Brown    and   Douglas  until  the  death  of  John  B. 
Douglas,  twelve  years  later.     In  1895,  Oscar  McFarland  en- 
tered as  a  partner  in  the  business,  the  firm  being  Brown  .& 
McFarland,  and  it  yet  continues  one  of  the  leaders  in  Tyler's 
commercial    world.     Mr.     Brown   has    several  times    been 
called  by  the  people  to  membership  in  the  board  of  aldermen 
where,  by  reason  of  his  large  experience  in  financial  affairs, 
he  has  rendered  real  service  to  his  city.     By  his  first  marri- 
age he  has  living    the    following    children:    May,    wife  of 
Albert  Sledge,  of  Tyler;  Lettie,  wife  of  Gay  lord  Warner,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  and  Richard  Brown,  a  graduate  of  the  V. 
M.  I.,  who  is  an  electrical  engineer  in  New  York  City. 


MOLLIE  E.  MOORE  DAVIS. 

Mrs.  Mollie  E.  Moore  Davis,  of  New  Orleans,  the  gifted 
Southern  novelist  and  poet,  was  born  in  Alabama,  and  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Texas.  Her  father  was  Dr.  John 
Moore,  a  physician  of  note  and  a  cultivated  gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  Her  mother  was  originally  Miss  Marion  CrutcL- 
field,  of  Virginia,  from  whom  she  inherited  a  taste  for  poetry. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  removed  to  Texas  in  1858  and  settled 
near  Tyler  at  the  beautiful  country  seat,    "Sylvan    Dell/' 
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which  the  daughter  has  immortalized  in  her  writings.  Here  at 
the  age  of  nine  years  she  began  to  write  verse,  her  earliest 
efforts  being  published  in  the  old  Tyler  Reporter,  and  in  the 
Houston  Telegraph,  founded  by  Gail  Borden.  She  was  care- 
fully educated  in  the  schools  of  Tyler  and  early  graduated 
with  honor.  Her  first  paid  literary  work  appeared  in  the 
Galveston  News,  and  soon  she  was  a  contributor  to  periodi- 
cals and  magazines  in  the  East,  her  work  commanding  fair 
remuneration.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1881  her  two 
older  brothers,  Thos.  0.  Moore  and  Hartwell  Moore,  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army— the  first  named  in  the  Seventh 
Texas  Infantry,  and  the  second  in  the  First  Texas.  Infantry 
of  Hood's  Brigade,  and  both  served  until  the  surrender. 
Mollie  E.  Moore's  patriotism  was  aroused  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  the  call  to  arms  and  by  the  stirring  scenes  around 
her.  Her  Southern  heart  leap i i  in  the  very  exuberance  of 
patriotic  ardor.  Her  pen  gave  forth  verses  and  songs  for 
the  departing  soldiers,  and  this  writer  remembers  well  the 
occasion  of  her  presenting  in  Tyler  a  flag  to  Co.  K.  of  the 
Third  Texas  Cavalry  and  the  noble  poem  she  read  with  such 
beauty  of  expression.  In  the  past  few  years  no  national  re- 
union of  the  old  veterans  in  New  Orleans  has  been  complete 
without  the  presence  of  this  gracious  woman  whom  the 
heroes  of  a  hundred  bloody  battles  delight  to  honor.  She 
was  married  in  Texas  in  1S74  to  Major  Thomas  E.  Davis,  of 
Virginia,  and  they  shortly  removed  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
where  he  became  the  editor-in  chief  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune.  The  published  poems,  sketches  and  short  stories 
of  Mrs.  Davis'  have  attracted  wide  notice.  She  has  written 
"Minding  the  Gap  and  Other  Poems;"  'Tn  War  Times  at 
La  Rose  Blanche;"  "Under  the  Man-Fig;"  "An  Elephant's 
Track,  and  Other  Stories;"  "The  Wire  Cutters;"  "The 
Queen's  Garden;"  *  Macon  etta;"  and  recently  "The  Price 
of  Silence. "  Her  brief  history  of  Texas  entitled,  "Under 
Six  Flags, "  is  as  charming  as  romance  albeit  an  authentic 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  annals  of  the  time.  An 
eminent  critic  has  said  that  her  poems  are  songs  of  beauty, 
and  her  genius  is  indeed  here  manifest.  Her  verses  appeal 
like  music. 

.  The  Moores  were  for  many  years  residents  of  Tyler; 
their  gifted  daughter  was  reared  and  educated  here,  and  the 
older  families  of  Smith  county   recall   her   with   affectionate 
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interest  and  regard.  The  "Mollie  Moore  Davis  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confeieraey"  in  Tyler  is  namaiin  her 
honor. 

In  her  quaint  and  picturesque  old  mansion  in  Royal 
street  in  the  French  quarter  of  New  Orleans— a  house  with 
a  legendary  past— Mrs.  Davis  lives,  the  recognized  head  of 
Louisiana's  literati,  and  the  beloved  daughter  of  Southern 
hearts. 


G.  R.  KENNEDY. 

George  R.  Kennedy,  of  Tyler,  was  born  August  4th, 
1842,  in  the  state  of  Alab  ima.  He  removed  to  Texas  with 
his  parents,  William  and  Julia  (Bullard)  Kennedy,  and  set- 
tled near  Jamestown  in  Smith  county,  where  he  was  reared 
on  the  farm,  his  father  being  a  prominent  planter. 
When  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded  young  Kennedy  joined 
an  independent  company  and  made  his  way  to  Fort 
Arbuckle  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  that  fort,  but  arrived 
just  after  its  surrender.  Returning  to  Tyler  he  enlisted 
in  Co.  K.  Third  Texas  Cava'ry,  and  went  to  Missouri  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  Oak  Hill  under  Gens.  Price  and  Mc- 
Culloch,  On  account  of  disability  he  received  an  honorable 
discharge,  but  soon  entered  the  14th  Texas,  and  made  a 
gallant  soldier  in  Ector's  Texas  Brigade  in  the  army  of 
Tennessee  until  his  transfer  back  to  his  old  company  in 
1864,  when  he  became  one  of  the  famous  cavalrymen  in 
Ross'  Texas  brigade.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Franklin  and 
in  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Hood  from  Nashville,  and  in  the 
retreat  under  Gen.  Bedford  Forrest.  He  surrendered  when 
the  end  came  in  1865  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Tyler, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  for  his  gallant  defense  of  a  young  lady,  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  twelve  months  in  the  military  barracks  at 
Jefferson,  Texas,  having  been  tried  by  a  drumhead  court 
martial  and  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  on  the  election  of 
Gen.  Grant  to  the  presidency,  he  was  turned  over  to  the 
civil  authorities  and  by  them  released.  These  are  the  facts:  A 
young  lady  was  pushed  from  the  side  walk  in  Tyler  by  a 
crowd  of  negroes,  when  this  brave  young  man  used  a  stick 
with  effect  on  the  heads  of  several,  for  which  Lieut.    Barrett, 
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commanding  the  '  post,  fined  Kennedy  $50.00,  which  he 
refused  to  pay,  and  a  fight  opened  with  the  Federal  guard, 
resulting  in  the  wounding  of  three  U.  S.  soldiers,  Kennedy 
driving  Lieut.  Barrett  and  his  guard  from  the  court  house  to 
the  barracks.  Some  of  his  friends  helped  him  to  do  very 
effective  work.  For  defending  the  young  lady 
and  refusing  to  pay  the  fine,  the  fight  ensued,  for  which  -he 
was  condemned  to  die,  but  he  never  at  any  time  apologized 
to  the  federal  officials.  He  stood  his  ground  and  told  them 
that  he  had  acted  right.  This  young  man  acted  upon 
his  convictions  of  manhood  and  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to 
the  authorities  who  terrorized  the  South  during  the  days  of 
reconstruction,  and  just  such  men  as  Kennedy  composed 
the  army  that  will  go  down  through  time  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  He  was  released  May  17th.  1870,  after  one 
years  confinement  in  a  federal  prison.  On  July  30th, 
1872,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Wiggins,  a  daughter 
of  Col.  John  Wiggins,  a  prominent  planter  of  Smith 
County.  His  children  are  prominent  in  business  and  social 
circles.  He  resides  on  North  Border  street,  where  he  has 
lived  most  of  the  time  since  his  marriage,  and  is  today  the 
same  sterling  Southern  man  that  has  marked  his  event- 
ful life.  He  is  a  successful  business  man,  and  was  for  sev- 
eral terms  the  efficient  city  marshal  of  Tyler. 


THOMAS  D.  CAMPBELL. 

Thomas  D.  Campbell,  of  Greenville,  was  born  in  Abbe- 
ville district,  South  Carolina,  May  8,  1831.  His  parents  re- 
moved in  1844  to  Walker  county,  Georgia,  where  the  son 
received  a  good  education.  Later  he  taught  school  in  Ala- 
bama, and  then  in  1854  removed  to  Texas,  locating  in  Cher- 
okee county  near  the  town  of  Rusk.  He  was  living  in 
Jacksonville  when  the  war  came  on  and  enlisted  from  'that 
town  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a  private  in  Capt  J.  C. 
Maple's  Company,  18th  Texas  Infantry.  In  1870  he  re- 
moved to  Longview,  then  in  Rusk  county,  and  was  soon 
chosen  mayor  of  the  town.  Later  when  Gregg  county  was 
created  he  was  elected  its  first  county  judge.  After  retiring 
from  this  office  he  again  became  a  planter  and  a  successful 
one.  He  was  married  in  Georgia  in  May,  1850,  to  Miss 
Rachael    Moore.     Of   this   union   only  one   child     survives, 
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Thomas  Mitchell  Campbell,  the  present  governor  of  Texas, 
who  was  born  near  Rusk,  in  Cherokee  county,  Texas,  April 
22,  1856.  Governor  Campbell  after  his  graduation  from 
Trinity  University  at  Tehuacana  removed  to  Longview,  prac- 
ticing law  there  until  1889,  when  he  was  made  master-in- 
chancery  of  the  I.  &  G.  N.  Ry.t  later  receiver,  and  then  gen- 
eral manager  of  said  line.  He  resigned  the  latter  position 
in  1897  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Palestine.  He 
had  never  sought  nor  held  public  office  until  elected  governor 
of  the  state.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  T.  D.  Campbell, 
lost  his  wife  in  1863.  Later  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Cynthia  Carroll,  of  Mansfield,  La.,  by  whom  he  has  four 
children:  Hon.  James  N.  Campbell,  county  judge  of  Gregg 
county  and  a  well  known  lawyer  of  Longview;  John  E.  and 
T.  D.  Campbell,  Jr.,  business  men  in  Hunt  county,  and  one 
daughter.  Mr.  Campbell  is  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  but 
is  well  preserved  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  affairs.  He 
was  a  specially  honored  guest  in  Austin  last  January  at  the 
inauguration  of  his  son— the  second  native  Texan  to  be 
chosen  Governor  of  Texas.  T.  D.  Campbell  has  lived  in 
Hunt  county  for  the  last  few  years,  where  he  is  honored  by 
all  for  his  sterling  qualities  and  democratic  manners. 


ELI  T.  PRIEST. 

Eli  T.  Priest  died  at  the  residence  of  .his  daughter  and 
son  in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  Montgomery,  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  Feb.  15,  1907,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Miss.,  December  28,  1836,  and 
moved  to  Texas  years  before  the  war.  In  1857  he  married 
Miss  Cinderilla  Burleson  of  Bastrop  county,  who  died  April 
13,  1894;  and  after  that  time  he  led  an  unsettled  life,  part  of 
the  time  with  his  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, who  survive  him.  He  and  his  brother,  Robert  Priest, 
yet  surviving  him  and  ten  years  younger,  enlisted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  Company  B,  17th  Texas  Infantry,  and 
served  faithfully  the  four  years  through,  being  in  many  bat- 
tles together,  in  which  both  attested  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  by  suffering  patiently  many  wounds  received  of  a 
painful  nature.  Robert  Priest  now  resides  at  Smithville, 
Tex.  The  deceased  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  from  boyhood,  and  he  died  as  a  Mason  in  good  stand- 
ing.    He  sleeps  by  the  side  of  his  good  wife  at  Corsicana. 
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S.  B.  BARRON. 

S.  B.    Barron,    of  Rusk,    was 
born  in   Gurlay,  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  Madison  county,   Ala- 
bama, Nov.  9,  1834.     His  father, 
Samuel  B.    Barron,    a   native  of 
South  Carolina,  was  a  teacher  of 
note.      His  grandfather,    James 
Barron,   was  of  Scotch  descent, 
and  like  all  of  his  ancestors  was 
a    staunch    Presbyterian.      The 
maternal   grandparents     of   the 
subject  of  this   sketch,   Captain 
James  Cotton  and  Nancy  (John- 
son) Cotton  were  natives  of  North 
Carolina,     the   former  being   in 
the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  of  the  American   Revolu- 
tion, and  in  1812  was  a  captain  under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
in  the  second  war  against  England.  S.  B.  Barron  lost  his  par- 
ents early  in  life  and  lived  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  until  1859  when 
he  removed  to  Texas  and  located  in  Rusk,   Cherokee  county. 
Having  studied  law  he  was,  in  the  summer  of  1860,   admitted 
to  the  bar  by  Judge  Reuben  A.  Reeves  and  entered  upon  the 
active  practice.     In  1861  he  enlisted   in  Co.  C,  Third   Texas 
Cavalry,  and  was  made  third  sergeant.  He  was  in  the  battle 
of  Elkhorn  Tavern,  Corinth,  Iuka,  Hatchie  Bridge,  Oakland, 
Holly  Springs  and  Davis'  Mill,  where  he  was  wounded.     For 
courage  and  gallantry  he  was  now  promoted  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  fought  at  Jackson,  Liverpool  and  Yazoo  City.      He 
was  in  the  hundred  days  fighting  in  the  Georgia  campaign  of 
1864,  and  was  captured  at  Lovejoy   Station,    but  made  his 
escape  by  "playing  dead."     He  was  with  Gen.  Hood's  army 
in  Tennessee  in  1864  65,  under   Gen.  N.    B.    Forrest  in  the 
battle  near  Pulaski  and  at  Sugar  Creek,  the  last  battle  of  the 
campaign.     He  was  detailed  by  Gen.  L.   S.  Ross  to  be  Judge 
Advocate    of    the    permanent    brigade  court    martial,   and 
served  as  such  with  credit.     S.  B.  Barron  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  best  regiments  that  was  mustered  in  the  service  of 
the  Confederate  States;  a  regiment  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion now  remembered,  was  given   the  post   of  honor  and  of 
danger    in   every  advance  and  retreat     by    the    army   in 
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which  it  served,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  endured  all 
the  hardships  and  faced  all  the  dangers  to  which  the  com- 
mand was  exposed.  When  ordered  to  perform  a  duty  how- 
ever arduous  or  dangerous,  it  was  performed  without  hes- 
itation or  murmur.  When  the  war  ended  Mr.  Barron  re- 
turned home  and  again  took  up  the  practice  of  law.  He  has 
been  county  judge  of  Cherokee  county,  county  clerk  for 
many  years,  and  has  held  other  posts  of  honor  and 
responsibility  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  On  Sept.  5,  1865, 
he  was  married  to  Eugenia,  daughter  of  Col.  Jas.  M.  Wiggins, 
who  died  Oct.  23,  1882.  Their  only  child,  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Bar- 
ron, resides  in  Rusk.  Two  years  later  he  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Olympia  Miller  (nee  Scott)  who  died  in  1893,  leaving 
one  child,  Anna.  In  Nov.  1894,  he  married  Mrs.  Agatha 
Leftwich  (nee  Scott  )  formerly  of  Huntsville,  Ala.  Judge 
Barron  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  people  of  Cherokee  and 
especially  so  by  his  old  comrades. 


JOHN  P.  WHITE. 

John  P.  White,  of  Austin,  was  born  at  Fruit  Hill  near 
Abington,  Virginia,  March  7,  1832.  He  was  graduated  from 
Emory  and  Henry  College  in  1850,  receiving  the  Robertson 
medal  for  oratory,  and  then  took  a  law  course  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  In  the  latter  institution  he  was  selected  as 
the  anniversary  orator  of  the  Jefferson  Literary  Society.  He 
now  read  law  for  two  years  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Samuel  Logan 
and  in  1853  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  shortly  thereafter 
removed  to  Texas,  locating  in  Seguin.  His  industry  and 
talent  soon  won  him  recognition  and  he  built  up  an  extensive 
practice.  When  the  war  came  on  in  1861  he  raised  and  com- 
manded as  captain  Company  E  of  the  Sixth  Texas  Infantry, 
Col.  Garland's  regiment.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  district 
judge  by  Gov.  Coke,  and  in  1876  was  elected  one  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Upon  the  death  of  Judge 
Ector  in  1879  he  was  elected  presiding  judge  of  the  court.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  same,  serving  upon  its 
bench  three  terms, ^resigning  April  26,  1892,  after  a  continu- 
ous service  of  sixteen  years.  The  day  after  his  resignation  he 
was  appointed  reporter  .for  the   Court    of     Appeals,  after- 
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wards  the  Court  of  Crimiual  Appeals.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  law  text  books,  his  Annotated  Penal  Code,  and  Anno- 
tated Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  with  forms  for  pleading 
and  practice,  being  highly  regarded  by  the  bar.  Judge  White 
was  married  in  1853  to  Miss  Annie  Stuart  Lewis  of  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.  Their  children  are  James  L. ,  Milton  and  Walter  L. 
—all  three  well  known. lawyers  in  Austin;  Annie  L.,  wife  of 
Dr.  John  Preston  of  Lockhart;  Mary  M.,  wife  of  B.  M.  Cren- 
shaw, of  Austin;  Dr.  M.  L.  White,  a  dentist  in  New  York  City, 
and  Miss  Bessie  W7hite.  Judge  White  and  the  members  of  his 
family  are  staunch  Episcopalians.  He  has  lived  in  Austin  for 
the  past  fifteen  years. 


E.  C.  DICKINSON. 

E.  C.  Dickinson,  of  Rusk,  born  December  15th,  1847,  in 
North  Port,  Alabama;  removed  to  Texas  in  1851  and  set- 
tled in  Cherokee  county,  where  he  has  continuously  resided. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  September  1864  in  Bay- 
lor's -Regiment.  His  company  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Thos.  E.  Hogg,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war  in  1865. 
Young  Dickinson  was  in  his  15th  year  at  the  date  of  enlist- 
ment. He  was  reared  six  miles  east  of  Rusk.  Judge  Dick- 
inson was  Congessional  Elector  on  the  democratic  ticket 
in  the  first  race  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  presidency.  He 
took  an  active  part  and  canvassed  the  district-  In  1876  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  A.  Summers,  and  they  have 
seven  children.  Elizabeth  married  John  S.  Wightman, 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Rusk;  Kate  married  G. 
B.  Powell  of  the  Powell  Lumber  Co.,  Rusk;  Viola,  Sunshine, 
Dorothy,  Will  and  Marjorie  are  unmarried  and  reside  with 
their  parents.  Judge  Dickinson  is  a  leading  lawyer  in  East 
Texas,  but  hnds  time  to  be  largely  interested  in  the  horti- 
cultural development  of  his  section  of  the  state.  Fine  stock 
and  fruit  culture  has  been  wonderfully  developed  by  him 
along  with  other  prominent  citizens  of  Rusk. 


B.  F.  SCOTT. 

Benjamin    F.    Scott  was  born  in   Pike   county,  Alabama, 
Oct.  17.  1843,  and  died  in  Tyler,  Texas,  Aug.  17,   1896.     In 
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1861  he  joined  Company- ,  Sixth  Texas  Cavalry  regiment, 

and  continued  in  the  active  service  of  his  command  until  the 
end  of  the  wa"r  in  April  1865.  He  participated  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Ross  Texas  brigade,  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
being  at  all  times  ready  for  any  duty  that  was  re- 
quired of  him.  He  was  a  private  soldier  during  his  service 
and  was  highly  thought  of  by  the  officers  and  men. 
After  the  war  he  was  a  business  man  of  Tyler, 
and  continued  actively  up  to  his  death.  On  Jan.  12,  1875,  he 
married  Miss  Ada  Strayhorn,  who  survives  him.  His  widow 
resides  in  Tyler.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  man  of  much  force  of  char- 
acter and  was  a  successful  man  of  affairs. 


NICK  CARNOCHAN. 

Nick  Carnochan,  of  Jackson- 
ville, was  mustered  into  the  Con- 
federate service  April  27th,  1861, 
having  been  in  the  Alabama  State 
service  from  January  of  that 
year.  As  a  Confederate  he  serv- 
ed as  musician  in  the  Wetumpka 
Light  Guards,  3rd  Alabama'  In- 
fantry; was  transferred  from  his 
original  command  to  the  13th  Al- 
abama and  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  musician.  At  Gettys- 
burg the  stress  for  men  under 
arms  became  so  great  that  the 
band  was  dissolved,  and  from 
that  date  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  young  Car- 
nochan served  in  the  ranks.  Being^  a  true  Confederate  he  be- 
lieves in  preserving,  intact,  Confederate  history,  and  hence 
entered  as  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Jas.  A.  J.  Barker 
Camp  U.  C.  V.  at  Jacksonville.  Mr.  Carnochan  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Elberta  Hotel  at  Jacksonville  and  his  house  is 
headquarters  for  the  U.  C.  Vs.  He  still  cherishes  his  love 
and  talent  for  music,  and  is  always  ready  on  any  call  to  con- 
tribute his  share  when  any  occasion  demands.  He  has  been 
married  but  has  no  children.  He  is  justly  loyal  to  the  South- 
land. 
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BANKS  GOVER. 
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Banks  Gover  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  born  December,  1832; 
removed  to  Texas  with  his  fath- 
er's family  in  1852,  and  settled 
near  Jacksonville  in  Cherokee 
county,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  Novem- 
ber 27th,  1905,  at  his  home, 
at  which  place  he  was  buried. 
He  was  never  married,  but  was 
I  very  much  devoted  to  his  sisters 
I  and  younger  brothers,  and  de- 
voted a  useful  life  to  educating 
and  rearing  them.  He  stood  well 
in  Cherokee  county,  and  his 
word  was  his  bond,  and  alwajs 
accepted  at  'par  value.  He  en- 
listed at  Dallas,  Texas,  in  Com- 
pany H.  3rd  Texas  Cavalry  and  was  a  member  of  Ross's 
brigade  in  the  army  of  Tennnessee,  and  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  campaign  of  his  command. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hills,  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Iuka, 
Corinth,  Holly  Springs,  Thompson's  Station  and  the  cam- 
paign from  Vicksburg  to  Jackson  after  the  fall  of  the  former 
city.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  in  1863  and  released  in  1864 
or  early  in  1865,  He  was  noted  and  commended  by  his  offi- 
cers- for  his  promptness  and  daring  during  the  eventful  four 
years  he  gave  to  the  Confederate  cause.  After  the  war 
he  settled  on  the  old  farm  near  Jacksonville,  and  his 
pluck  and  energy  soon  brought  him  a  competency.  He  was 
ever  careful  of  his  charge  and  made  one  of  the  best 
citizens  the  old  Cherokee  county  ever  had,  and  the  county 
is  noted  for  its  good  citizenship.  He  died  as  brave 
as  he  had  lived.  He  left  many  relatives  in  his 
neighborhood  who  are  prominent  people.  He  was  a  relative 
of  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  of  the  Federal  army  that  Dick  Taylor 
and  his  gallant  men  defeated  at  Mansfield  and  Pleasant 
Hill.  Thus  the  old  Confederate  soldiers— the  privates— who 
made  generals,  are  falling  like  autumn  leaves— one  by  one, 
and  soon  the  last  of  the  heroic  age  will  be  gathered  to  his 
Father. 
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MEDICUS  A.   LONG. 


Medicus  A.  Long,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Shelbyville, 
Tenn.,  in  1811.  His  education  was  attained  in  the  schools  of 
that  state.  He  read  law  at  home,  and  being  given  his  ma- 
jority by  legislative  enactment  he  was  in  1830  admitted  to 
the  bar.  During  his  early  days  at  the  bar  he  was  also  inter- 
ested in  journalism.  He  established  and  published  the 
Nashville  Union  in  the  thirties,  and  under  his  able  direction 
it  became  a  power  in  the  state  and  he  became  a  leader  of 
great  prominence  in  Tennessee  politics.  In  pursuit  of  health 
he  went  to  Florida  in  1844  and  settled  in  Tallahasse,  where 
he  was  prominently  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  for  four  years,  and  was 
elector-at-large  for  Florida  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1856  on  the  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge  ticket.  In  1851  he  was, 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  defeated  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator by  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  of  the  Confederate  States.  In  1858,  still  in  pursuit  of 
health,  Mr.  Long  removed  to  Tyler,  Texas,  where  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  co-partnership  with  Hon.  Franklin  N.  Gary, 
he  did  a  lucrative  practice.  A  stalwart  Democrat 
and  ardent  secessionist  he  promptly  volunteered  for  duty  in 
the  army  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861,  but  his  serv- 
ices in  another  sphere  were  urgently  needed  and  he  was 
made  Confederate  States  judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Texas  and  as  such  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  the  people.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  was  along  with  A.  W.  Terrell  and  W.  M.  Wal- 
ton, counsel  for  the  State  of  Texas  in  the  celebrated  case 
ex  parte  Rodriguez.  In  1872  Mr.  Long  removed  to  Austin, 
where  he  practiced  with  distinction  before  the  supreme 
court  and  federal  courts  until  his  death  a  few  years  later. 
From  the  time  of  his  birth  he  was  physically  frail.  He 
possessed  vigor  of  mind,  was  of  a  philosophical  turn,  with  a 
decided,  taste  for  literature-  Of  unswerving  integrity,  stud- 
iousness  of  habit,  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  he  lived 
a  life  of  usefulness,  passing  away  after  a  long  period  of 
honorable  achievement  and  labor.  His  son,  Judge  Richard 
C.  Long,  who  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Tyler,  is  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Tallahasse,  Florida. 
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JAMES  J.  A.  BARKER. 
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James  J.  A.  Barker,  of  Rusk, 
came  to  Texas  from  Chambers 
county,  Alabama,  about  the  year 
1856  ;  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Rusk,  in 
Cherokee  county.  He  was  a 
bright  young  lawyer  of  a  high 
order  of  talent,  ambitious,  high- 
minded,  and  of  noble  instincts 
and  aspirations.  He  was  indus- 
trious and  was  building  up  a  fine 
practice  when  the  call  to  'arms 
resounded  through  the  country. 
He  promptly  quit  his  books  and 
volunteered  in  Co.  C,  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  being  mustered 
in  the  service  as  first  lietenant  of  the  command  at  Dallas, 
in  June,  1861.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Oak  Hill,  near 
Springfield,  Mo.,  on  August  10,  and  a  month  or  two  later 
was  promoted  to  captain.  He  commanded  his  company  at 
Elkhorn  Tavern,  in  March,.  1862,  and  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards proceeded  with  it  to  Duvall's  Bluff,  and  then  to  Mem- 
phis and  to  Corinth.  At  the  last  named  place  the  Third 
Texas  Cavalry  was  reorganized  and  its  members  enlisted  for 
three  years,  or  during  the  war,  and  at  this  time  Captain 
Barker  was  promoted  major  of  the  regiment.  On  the  day 
the  Confederates  evacuated  Corinth  the  Third  Texas  Cav- 
alry attracted  the  attention  of  General  Beauregard  in  a  very 
gallant  fight  it  made  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Walter  P. 
Lane  and  Major  Barker  against  a  much  superior  force.  The 
southern  general  complimented  the  regiment  in  a  general 
order  which  was  read  at  dress  parade  throughout  the  army. 
And  here  the  gallant  Major  Barker  was  killed.  At  his  post 
of  duty  in  the  prime  of  his  young  manhood  fell  one  of  the 
mo  t  promising  and  one  of  the  bravest  young  officers  in  the 
Confederate  army.  His  men  all  loved  him,  and  wept  at  his 
death. 


W,  G.  HUDDLESTON. 

W.  G.  Huddleston,   of  Jacksonville,    was  born    in  Ran- 
dolph county,    Alabama,    March    8,    1843.     He   had  barely 
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-    reached   his  eighteenth  year  when  he  joined,  April  2,  1861, 
the  Confederate   States   Marine   Service   under  Capt.  R.  T. 
Thorn   of   Montgomery.        He   was  stationed   at   Pensacola 
Navy  Yard  and  participated   in  the   fight   on  Santa  Rosa  Is- 
land, and  was  in  the  command  of   Commodore  Ingram  in  the 
bombardment  of  the   yard.     Being  transferred  to   Norfolk, 
Virginia,  he  was  placed  on  a  receiving  ship,  and   when  the 
Merrimac  was  launched  he  was  assigned  to  her,  remaining  on 
board  that  noble   old    ship   until   after   the   fall  of  Norfolk, 
when   the  boat   was,  by  command   of   Commodore  Tatnall, 
destroyed.     During   his  service   on  the  Merrimac  he  was  in 
an  engagement  at  Hampton  Roads  with  the  Union  fleet,  the 
latter  comprising  the  Cumberland,  Congress,  Minnesota  and 
Monitor.     In  the  fight  the  firstnamed  federal  boat  was  sunk, 
the  Congress  burned  and  the  Minnesota  disabled.     The  Mer- 
rimac was  damaged  by  running  into  the  Monitor  and  retired 
to  the  navy  yard  for  repairs.     On  her  next  trip,    assisted  by 
two  wooden  vessels,  the  Jamestown  and  Patrick  Henry,  she 
captured  two  brigs  and  a  schooner  loaded  with  federal  stores. 
After  the  burning  of  the  Merrimac  Mr.  Huddleston  was  sta- 
tioned at  Drewry's  Bluff,  below   Richmond,  remaining  there 
until   the   beginning   of  the  Eleven    Days   Fight,  when  his 
command    was    ordered    to   support   a  bat*ery  and  fought 
through  the  engagement  with  gallantry.     He  was  in  all  the 
engagements  below  Richmond— Seven   Pines,    South  "Moun- 
tain, Malvern   Hill,  Antietam,    etc.     He.  was   captured  and 
sent  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,    where  he    was   held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  until  Gen.    Lee's   surrender,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in    Montgomery,  ,  Alabama.     In  August, 
1866,  he  was  married  there  to  Miss  Ella  G.  Cbase.     Three  of 
their  children  are  living.     He  lost  his  wife  in  1879,  and  later 
was  married  to  Miss  Selene  A.  Williams,    of  Travis  county, 
Texas,  and  they  have  three  boys  and  three  girls.     Mr.  Hud- 
dleston came  to  Texas  in  1872  and  engaged  in   farming,  and 
is  still  so  occupied  at  his  plantation   in  Cherokee  county,  on 
Rural  Route  No.  2,  a  short  distance  out  from  Jacksonville. 


G.  A.  McKEE. 

G.  A.  McKee,  of  Mount  Selman,  was  born  in  Marshall, 
Tennessee,  April  27,  1842.     Four  years  later  he  came  with 
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his  father's  family  to  Texas,  locating  in  the  little  town  of 
Larissa,  where  the  McKees  became  one  of  the  leading  fam- 
ilies of  Cherokee  county.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  June, 
1861,  G.  A.  McKee,  a  promising  youth  of  nineteen  years 
left  Larissa  College,  where  he  was  being  educated,  to  join 
Capt.  Frank  Taylor's  troop  which  was  mustered  in  the  Con- 
federate army  at  Dallas  as  Troop  C,.  Third  Texas  Cavalry. 
He  served  through  the  entire  war,  being  successively  under 
brigade  commanders  Ben  McCulloch,  Joseph  L.  Hogg,  W. 
L.  Cabell  and  L.  S.  Ross,  serving  under  the  latter  from  the 
day  he  was  promoted  brigadier  general  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  was  at  Oak  Hill,  Elkhorn  Tavern,  Corinth,  Iuka, 
Holly  Springs,  Thompson  Station,  Vicksburg  and  Jackson. 
He  was  in  the  Georgia  campaign  of  1864,  when  his  command 
fought  almost  without  intermission  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred days,  beginning  at  Rome,  and  ending  at  Jonesboro. 
He  was  also  under  General  Hood  in  the  Tennessee  campaign 
during  the  winter  of  1864-5.  When  hostilities  ceased  he 
returned  to  Cherokee  county  and  engaged  in  the  nursery 
and  fruit  business  at  Mount  Selman,  in  which  he  attained 
success  and  where  he  lived  the  life  of  an  influential  citizen 
and  Christian  gentleman,  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church.  He  died  at  his  home  March  25, 
1907,  and  was  laid  to  rest  by  his  comrades  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery  at  old  Larissa.  His  wife,  Virginia  Ewing,  whom  he 
married  Aug.  17, 1865,  followed  him  a  few  days  later  to  the 
grave.  They  left  four  sons,  who  are  among  the  best  citizens 
of  Cherokee,  and  one  daughter  to  mourn  their  loss,  and  who 
can  ever  cherish  the  example  of  a  noble  patriotic  father  and 
a  loving  Christian  mother. 


J.  M.  SEAGLE.  .      • 

James  M.  Seagle,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Lin- 
colnton,  North  Carolina,  Oct.  26th,  1836,  and  in  1848  remov- 
ed to  the  State  of  Alabama  and  in  1850  again  removed  to 
Henderson,  Tex.,  and  in  1852  settled  in  Tyler.  He  was  en- 
gaged for  a  number  of  years  in  the  lumber  business  and  sup-, 
plied  some  of  the  material  in  building  the  present  court 
house  of  Smith  county.     He  built  the  first .  corn  and  wheat 
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mill  in  Tyler,  and  installed  the  first  machinery  that  ever 
turned  a  wheel  in  that  city,  In  1860  and  1861  he  built  and 
established  a  large  tan  yard  that  was  run  by  the  Confeder- 
ate government  by  a  partner.  He  entered  the  Confederate 
service  in  June  1861,  joining  fifty  men  at  Tyler  and  fifty 
men  at  Dallas,  commanded  the  first  year  of  the  war  by 
Capt.  Good.  This  battery  was  afterwards  known  as  Doug- 
las Texas  Battery  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  became 
famous  under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  Jas.  P.  Douglas.  This 
battery  first  saw  fighting  at  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  and 
thence  east  participated  in  the  campaign  of  the  army  of 
Tennessee.  Confederate  history  mentions  this  battery  for 
their  gallantry  and  fine  service.  Mr.  Seagle  was  one  of  the 
gunners  that  helped  to  give  the  Douglas  battery  its 
fame  for  markmanship  and  the  success  it  attained  for 
excellent  work,  and  no  Confederate  soldier  performed 
his  duty  better  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Cool,  brave  and  calculating  he  made  a  fine  soldier.  The 
last  gun  fired  by  this  command  was  at  Mobile,  Alabama, 
when  that  city  was  surrendered  to  the  Federal  forces. 
The  gun  exploded  before  the  shell  had  passed  from  its 
mouth.  After  the  end  of  the  war  and  being  paroled  he 
went  to  North  Carolina  and  remained  there  for  about  one 
year,  and  then  returned  to  Texas  in  1866.  He  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  building  a  cotton  factory  in  Tyler,  which  after  be- 
ing run  successfully  for  several  years,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1869.  He  was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  Cameron,  of  Hen- 
derson, Tex.,  a  daughter  of  of  Maj.  Ben  Cameron  of  Rusk 
county.  Mr.  Seagle  and  his  excellet  wife  are  now  living  a 
few  miles  south  of  Tyler.  He  has  been  an  Odd  Fellow  since 
1852,  and  is  in  high  standing  with  that  great  order.  His 
life  has  been  a  useful  one  and  he  has  ever  been  an  honored 
and  respected  citizen,  and  as  a  Confederate  soldier,  his 
record  stands  without  a  blemish.  Being  a  man  of  fine  in- 
telligence, he  discusses  the  issues  of  bygone  days  in  a  sensi- 
ble, attractive  way  that  makes  the  subject  most  inter- 
esting:. 


A.  T.  RAINEY. 

Alexis  Theodore  Rainey,  of  Palestine,  was  born  June  5, 
1822,  in   Tuscaloosa   county,   Alabama,   and    was    educated 
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there.  He  was  married  in  -Union  county,  Ark.>  in  1852,  to 
Miss  Anna  Quarles,  Removing  to  Texas  in  December,  1854, 
he  located  in  Palestine  and  began  the  practice  of  law,  and 
soon  acquired  clients  and  fees.  He  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  of  Texas,  serving  with  ability  for  four  years.  A 
stern  Democrat  and  state's  rights  man,  when  the  war  came 
in  1861  he  raised  a  company  at  Palestine  and  went  with  it 
to  Virginia,  where  it  was  mustered  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice as  Company  H,  of  the  First  Texas  Infantry  of  Hood's 
famous  brigade.  At  the  battle  of  Eltham's  Landing  his  regi- 
ment was  the  most  active  and  daring.  His  gallantry  in  this 
fight  was  such  that  he  was  shortly  thereafter  chosen  colonel 
of  the  First  Texas.  In  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill,  near  Rich- 
mond, while  leading  his  regiment  he  was  so  severely 
wounded  that  he  was  sent  back  to  Texas.  After  his  wounds 
"had  nearly  healed  and  his  general  health  improved  the  gov- 
ernment placed  him  in  command  of  Galveston  Island,  where 
there  were  about  four  thousand  troops,  and  here  he  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  the  Confederate  cause.  After 
the  war  Col.  Rainey  practiced  law  for  a  while,  but  his  gen- 
eral health  was  never  fully  restored  after  his  wounds  and 
illness  caused  by  exposure  in  Virginia,  and  he  retired  to  his 
plantation.  He  was  again  chosen  a  member  of  the  Texas 
legislature,  and  was  presidential  elector  on  the  Greely  ticket. 
He  died  in  May,  1891,  near  Elkhart.  Anderson  county,  Texas, 
aged  sixty-nine  years. 


THOMAS  KEELY. 

Thomas  Keely  joined  the  8th  Texas  Infantry  at  Galves- 
ton, in  1864,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  a  Confederate  soldier  until  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1865.  He  was  in  the  campaigns  of  his  regiment,  and  noted 
as  a  gallant  boy  soldier.  Young  Keeley  was  born  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  on  October  9,  1848.  He  received  an  honorable 
discharge  and  parole  at  Houston,  Texas,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1865.  When  the  Spanish-American  war  was  declared,  actu- 
ated by  the  same  martial  spirit  as  in  the  sixties,  he  joined 
the  American  army  and  was  faithful  to  the  cause  of  his 
country.  After  his  discharge  he  returned  to  Galveston,  re- 
maining there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  the  17th  day 
of  December,  1905. 
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R.  A.  AUSTIN. 


Robert  A.  Austin,  of  Lindale, 
was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and 
removed  to  Texas  with  his  fa- 
ther's family  in  1852  and  settled 
on  Duck  Creek  near  the  old  town 
of  Flora,  and  was  reared  upon 
the  farm  on  which  he  died  April 
10th  1906.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
in  Company  K,  3rd  Texas  Cav- 
alry and  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war  in  Ross'  Texas  Brig- 
ade. He  made  an  excellent  sol- 
dier, participating  in  the  follow- 
ing battles:  Oak  Hills,  Elk 
Horn  Tavern,  Farmington,  Iuka, 
Corinth,  Jackson,  Holly  Springs, 
Rome,  and  Franklin,  besides 
other  smaller  engagements,  displaying  great  gallantry  on 
each  occasion.  He  was  with  Gen.  Joe  Johnston  during  the 
Georgia  compaign  and  with  Forrest  during  the  retreat  of 
Hood  from  Tennessee.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned home  and  took  chai'ge  of  his  father's  farm  and  con- 
tinued to  run  it  until  his  death,  with  the  same  earnest  fidel- 
ity that  characterized  his  soldier  life.  He  was  a  leading 
citizen  of  his  community  and  filled  the  office  of  County 
Commissioner  until  his  retirement,  after  four  years  of  faith- 
ful civic  duties.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Scarbrough,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Jack  Scarbrough,  a  prominent  planter  in 
East  Texas.  His  wife  only  survived  him  a  few  months, 
leaving  two  boys  and  three  girls.  He  was  a  good  citizen 
and  a  loyal  Confederate  soldier  and  bore  himself  with 
knightly  manhood  during  the  eventful  years  through  which 
he  passed.  He  was  a  devoted  member  Pf  the  Baptist  church 
and  answered  the  final  roll  call  with  an  assurance  backed  by 
a  life  of  usefulness  to  his  country. 


FRANK  RAINEY. 
Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  now  in  charge  of    the    Masonic   Home 
and  Industrial  Institute  at  Fort   Worth,   was    born  in  Green 
county,  Alabama,  where    his    father    was    a    planter.     His 
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mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary  Baker  Hobson.  Dr.  Rainey 
came  to  Palestine,  Texas,  with  his  brother,  Col.  A.  T.  Rainey 
in  December,  1854,  where  he  read  medicine,  and  being  li- 
censed soon  entered  on  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 
When  the  war  came  on  in  1861,  he  joined  Capt.  Tucker's 
Company  at  Palestine  and  went  with  it  to  Arkansas  where  it 
became  a  part  of  Randall's  regiment,  Carter's  brigade.  His 
health  became  so  bad  he  was  honorably  discharged.  After 
a  rest  of  three  months  he  again  volunteered,  enlisting  in 
Co.  H.,  5th  Texas  Cavalry,  of  the  old  Sibley  brigade,  after- 
wards the  Gen.  Tom  Green  brigade,  it  having  just  returned 
from  New  Mexico  where  it  had  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Glorietta  and  Val  Verde.  At  the  battle  of  Camp  Bisland  in 
Louisiana,  he  was  transferred  to  Col.  Riley's  4th  Texas  Cav- 
alry of  the  same  brigade,  to  take  charge  of  the  medical  and 
hospital  department,  later  being  promoted  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  regiment,  in  which  post  he  continued  to  serve  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  now  settled  in  the  town  of  Crock- 
ett and  practiced  his  profession.  He  was  three  times  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  to  represent  Houston,  Cherokee,  Ange- 
lina and  Trinity  counties,  and  in  May,  1874,  Gov.  Coke  ap- 
pointed him  superintendent  of  the  Institute  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  at  Austin,  where  he  served  nearly  twenty- 
one  years.  He  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Masonic 
Home  in  Fort  Worth,  about  eight  years.  Dr.  Rainey  was 
"born  a  democrat"  and  has  never  departed  from  that  politi- 
cal faith.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  13th  legislature, 
in  1873,  when  it  voted  itself  out  of  office  after  repealing  the 
most  iniquitous  laws  under  the  reconstruction  acts,  such  as 
the  state  negro  police  law;  the  enabling  act;  the  school  law, 
etc.,  and  passing  the  general  election  law  which  enabled  the 
people  to  hold  a  general  election  whereby  their  own  state 
officers  might  be  chosen.  Dr.  Rainey  was  married  in  June, 
1861,  to  Huldah,  daughter  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Merriwether  of 
Houston  county.     She  was  born  in  Harrison  county. 


E.  R.  BOAZ. 


E.  R.  Boaz,  of  Lindale,  was  born  in  Talladega  county, 
Alabama,  May  22,  1838,  and  entered  the  Confederate  service 
March  29,.  18G2,  in  Company  A,  30th  Alabama  regiment,  giv- 
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ing  to  his  country  his  active  service  until  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1865.  This  command  was  ordered  to  Knoxville,  then 
to  Cumberland  Gap,  joining  the  army  of  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg 
and  was  in  the  campaign  in  Kentucky.  After  this  success- 
ful raid  for  supplies  to  feed  the  army,  the  30th  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Vicksburg.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Chickasaw  Bayou.  Port  Gibson,  falling  back  to  Baker's  Creek, 
or  Raymond,  where  another  battle  was  fought.  This  regi- 
ment lost  their  color  bearer  in  the  desperate  encounter  with 
Federal  forces.  Returned  to  Vicksburg  and  was  captured 
and  paroled  after  the  fall  of  that  city  under  Gen.  Pembleton. 
After  his  exchange  he  was  in  the  battle  "above  the  clouds" 
on  Lookout  Mountain.  He  was  in  the  Georgia  campaign  un- 
der Gen.  Joe  Johnston  from  Resaca  to  Atlanta,  participating 
in  a  continuous  fight  for  near  one  hundred  days.  When 
Hood  went  into  Tennessee  his  command  was  to  the  front,  and 
helped  make  the  desperate  charge  at  Franklin.  After  the 
retreat  from  Nashville,  he  was  ordered  to  North  Carolina,  and 
when  the  surrender  came  he  was  in  Virginia  where  he  was 
paroled,  returning  to  his  Alabama  home.  On  the  29th  of 
April  1860,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  E.  Thompson. 
Removed  to  Texas  in  1866  and  settled  in  Smith  county  where 
he  has  made  a  good  citizen,  devoting  his  time  to  farming. 
Mr.  Boaz  is  one  of  sterling  manhood  in  peace  or  war. 

DR.  CHARLES  CANNON. 

Dr.  Cannon  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ky.,  December  12th, 
1825,  was  educated  at  "Trigg  Seminary,"  studied  medicine 
and  practiced  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri. 
Came  to  Texas  in  1S54.  Enlisted  in  Co.  B.,  28th  Texas 
Cavalry,  in  February  1862,  was  attached  to  the' brigade  com- 
manded by  Colonel  (afterwards  Brigadier  General)  Horace 
Randall,  Walker's  Division.  Was  appointed  secretary  to 
Gen.  Randall  and  afterwards  Inspector  General  of  Brigade 
with  rank  of  1st  Lieutenant.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
and  skirmishes  of  Perkin's  Landing,  Richmond,  Milliken's 
Bend,  Busley  Bayou,  De  Soto  Mound,  Mansfield,  Old  Peach 
Orchard,  Pleasant  Hill  and  Jen-kin's  Ferry.  His  father, 
Jno.  S-  Cannon,  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  was  appointed 
midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1813  and  served 
six  years,  //hen  he  resigned.  His  grandfather,  William 
Cannon,  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
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M.  J.  WHITMAN.- 

M.  J.  Whitman  of  Rusk  was  born  in  Harris  county,  Ga., 
on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1845,  and  came  to  Smith  county, 
Texas,  January  3,  1858,  with  his  parents  and  was  reared 
upon  a  farm  near  old  Starrville  in  said  county,  attending  the 
schools  of  that  old  educational  center  until  November,  1861, 
when  he  volunteered  for  Confederate  service  in  Capt. 
Ogburn's  company  of  Smith  county,  of  the  14th  Texas  cav- 
alry, and  served  therein  until  March,  1862,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged therefrom  on  account  of  his  age.  A  few  days  there- 
after he  again  volunteered,  this  time  in  Company  D  of  the 
28th  Texas  cavalry,  afterward  dismounted  at  Lewisville, 
Ark.,  in  the  summer  of  1862.  This  regiment  then  was  com- 
manded by  Col.  Horace  Randall,  and  went  into  Camp  Nelson 
above  Little  Rock,  and  there  went  into  quarters  for  equip- 
ment and  drill.  There  young  Whitman  was  taken  sick  and 
sent  to  St.  John's  hospital  in  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  and 
discharged  therefrom  and  from  the  army  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1862.  Reaching  home,  he  recovered  his  health 
and  again  volunteered  in  the  army,  entering  Capt.  Cal  Mur- 
ray's company,  composed  of  men  from  several  counties,  a 
part  of  which,  with  Capt.  Ki  Taylor's  company  of  Cherokee 
and  Smith  counties,  was  made  Co.  K  of  the  34th  regiment, 
Texas  cavalry,  which  was  organized  at  Wheelock,  in  Robert- 
son county,  Texas,  in  June,  1863,  A.  W.  Terrell  of  Austin, 
Texas,  being-  its  colonel  and  John  C.  Robertson  of  Tyler, 
Texas,  was  its  lieutenant-colonel.  This  regiment  saw  ser- 
vice in  South  Texas  until  February,  1864,  and  it  was  then 
sent  to  Louisiana  and  brigaded  with  the  1st  Texas  cavalry 
and  the  35th  Texas  cavalry,  and  commanded  by  Col.  Buchel, 
who  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  in  a  charge  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  the  command  then  devolving  upon  Col.  Ter- 
rell. Young  Whitman  saw  active  service  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns '64  and  '65  and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Mans- 
field, Pleasant  Hill,  Monette's  Ferry,  William's  plantation, 
Cluterville,  Marksville,  Mansura  and  Yellow  Bayou  and  the 
heavy  skirmishes  between  Taylor's  and  ^Bank's  armies.  He 
reached  home  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1865,  the  day  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  after  three  years  af  steady  service.  He 
was  a  generally  detailed  officer,  filling  many  places,  but 
always  ready  for  duty  and  shirked  nothing.     In  June,  1870, 
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he  married  Miss  Janie  Bloomfield  at  Starrville,  Texas,  and  in 
1873  he  moved  to  Rusk,  Texas,  and  begun  the  practice  of 
law.  In  1876  he  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Cherokee 
county,  and  served  until  November,  1S82,  when  he  was 
elected  county  judge  of  said  county  and  served  until  1890, 
when  he  retired  of  his.  own  motion.  He  had  and  still  holds 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  1882  his  wife  died, 
leaving  one  son,  Walter  B.  Whitman,  who  was  educated  at 
the  U.  S.  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  McL,  and  resigning 
from  the  navy  he  is  now  at  Dallas,  Texas,  managing  editor 
of  the  Farm  and  Ranch  and  Holland's  Magazine.  Judge 
Whitman  thereafter  in  November,  1882,  married  Mrs.  Judith 
Bloomfield,  who  died  in  December,  1898,  leaving  one  son, 
Lee  Whitman,  who  graduated  at  Tyler  Commercial  College 
in  March,  1903,  and  is  bookkeeper  for  the  Angelina 
Lumber  Co. 

Judge  Whitman  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at 
Rusk,  Texas,  has  been  for  several  years  past  and  is  now  the 
commander  of  Ross-Ector  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  No.  513,  and  is 
aid-de.camp  on  the  staff  of  Lieut.-Gen.-W.  L.  Cabell,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel. 


R.  M.  CAIM. 


Robert  Mabury  Cain,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1868.  He  was  a  resident 
of  Tyler  up  to  his  death,  which  occurred  June  22nd,  1888. 
Capt.  Cain  was  a  prominent  man  in  business  affairs,  noted 
for  his  intelligence,  and  very  popular  with  the  people  of 
Smith  county.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  in  1861, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Macgruder  Cavalry.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,  when  the  horse  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston was  killed,  Capt.  Cain  gave  him  his  horse,  which  he 
rode  until  the  great  Confederate  general  was  wounded ,  and 
soon  died  on  that  fatal  day  amid  the  turmoil  and  deadly 
strife'of  that  great  battle.  On  August  21st,  1856,  Mr.  Cain  was 
married  to  Miss  Carrie  A.  Bullard,  who  died  July  7th,  1902. 
Both  are  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery.  They  have  the  fol- 
lowing children  living:  W.  L.  Cain,  manager  of  the  Tyler 
Water  Works;  Smith  Cain,  a  business  man  of  Athens:  Mrs. 
Lillian  Marsh,  Shreveport,  La. ;  Mrs.    Sallie    Butler,    Tyler; 
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Miss  Emma  Cain,  Tyler;  W.  W.  Cain,  Terrell;  Mrs.  Bonnie 
Reiley,  Dallas;  Mrs.  Mamie  Sullenberger,  Gilmer.  Capt. 
Bob  Cain  was  a  true  Confederate  soldier,  and  stood  to  his 
colors  during  the  conflict  between  the  States.  After  the 
war  ended  he  lived  in  Smith  county  until  his  death,  bearing 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  integrity  and  honesty.  Of  fine 
social  habits,  he  was  popular  with  all  who  knew  him.  His 
family  in  Texas  are  prominent  in  the  business  and  social 
world. 


J.  K.  P.  BLACKBURN. 

J.  K.  P.  Blackburn,  of  Lynnville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
Maury  county,  Feb.  20,  1837.  He  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Fayette  county,  Texas,  in  the  fall  of  1856,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  education.  In  September  1861  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army  as  a  private  in  Co.  F.,  8th  Texas  Cavalry, 
better  known  as  Terry's  Texas  Rangers.  He  was  in  the 
battles  of  Woodsonville,  Shiloh,  Murfreesboro,  Chicamauga, 
Farmington,  and  in  many  minor  conflicts.  In  the  last 
named  battle  he  was  wounded  in  both  thighs,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  captured  by  the  Federal  forces  and  remained 
a  prisoner  on  parole  for  more  than  a  year.  He  rejoined  his 
regiment  in  South  Carolina  and  later  was  at  Bentonville, 
and  was  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  when  the  armistice  was  pro- 
claimed. With  other  Texas  Rangers  he  attempted  to  reach 
Gen.  Dick  Taylor  at  Mobile  but  he  surrendered  before  they 
could  join  him,  and  a  similar  attempt  to  reach  Gen.  Kirby 
Smith  failed  for  like  cause,  and  so  the  little  squad  of  Texans 
proceeded  to  their  homes  with  arms,  horses,  etc.,  without 
paroles  and  are  still  "soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  without 
orders  and  without  a  government!"  Mr.  Blackburn  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Laird,  in  the  brick  church,  in 
Giles  county,  Tenn.,  Feb.  10,  1867.  They  reared  a  family  of 
nine  children— two  girls  and  seven  boys.  The  elder  daugh- 
ter died  a  year  or  so  after  her  marriage.  The  younger 
daughter  and  six  of  the  sons  reside  in  Giles  county,  Tenn., 
and  the  other  son  is  a  physician  in  Lewisburg.  Mrs.  Black- 
burn died  in  June,  1901. 
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JAMES  COYNE. 

James  Coyne,  born  25th  of  December,  1842,  in  Castle 
Baghe,  Ireland.  His  first  service  was  in  the  Wigfall  Rifles, 
a  company  organized  in  New  Orleans,  and  his  company  as- 
sisted in  the  capture  of  the  Star  of  the  West.  Soon  after 
this  his  company  was  disbanded  and  he  joined  another  com- 
pany,' the  Ragmuffins,  and  sailed  for  Indianola,  Texas, 
where  they  were  made  a  pail  of  the  8th  Texas  Regiment, 
commanded  by  Col.  Hobby.  This  regiment  wintered  at  Port 
Lavacca,  but  was  soon  in  active  service,  participating  in  the 
campaigns  along  the  coast  of  Texas.  On  the  22nd  day  of 
June  1862, Mr. Coyne  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  James  Keeley 
of  Indianola,  Texas.  He  was  noted  for  his  good  conduct  as 
a  soldier  and  received  the  commendation  of  his  officers  for 
promptness  in  performing  his  duty.  He  was  a  noble  repre- 
sentative of  the  Irish  people,  with  an  honest  devotion  to  the 
cause  he  served,  always  loyal  to  the  South  in  her  unequal 
struggle  for  local  self  government.  James  Coyne  died  in  the 
city  of  .Galveston,  August  18th,  1867,  leaving  a  legacy  to  his 
family— the  record  of  an  honest  and  brave  man. 


T.  B.  BOAZ. 


T.  B.  Boaz,  of  Lindale,  was  a  native  of  Alabama,  born  in 
Talladega  county,  January  2,  1844,  and  died  at  his  home 
February  5,  1906.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army, 
joining  the  1st  Alabama  regiment,  and  went  direct  to  Pensa- 
cola,  but  was  soon  ordered  to  Island  No.  10,  where  he  was 
captured  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Springfield,  111.  He  was 
exchanged  after  remaining  there  eight  months,  and  was 
ordered  to  Port  Hudson,  where  he  was  again  captured  and 
sent  to  the  parole  camp.  When  exchanged  he  joined  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  was  in  the  campaign  in  Georgia,  and 
was  also  with  Hood  at  Franklin,  participating  in  the  battles 
around  Nashville  and  on  the  retreat  from  Tennessee.  When 
the  surrender  of  Gen,  Joe  Johnston  in  North  Carolina  took 
place  his  regiment  was  in  Virginia,  where  they  were  paroled. 
Returning  home  he  went  to  work  to  build  up  the  waste 
places,  made  so  by  the  four  years  continuous  war. 
On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1865,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
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Miss  Sarah  J.  Thompson.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  October, 
1866,  and  settled  in  Smith  county,  where  he  made  an  excel- 
lent and  progressive  citizen  until  his  death.  Like  all  good 
Confederate  soldiers,  he  performed  well  and  faithfully  all 
the  duties  of  life. 


J.  J.  McDANIEL. 

J.  J.  McDaniel,  of  Mineola,  was  born  19th  of  March, 
1845,  at  Tuskeega,  Macon  county,  Ala.,  and  removed  to 
Texas  in  the  fall  of  1865,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  then  settled  in  the  town  of  his  present  resi- 
dence, where  he  has  lived  up  to  this  writing.  In  1861  he 
enlisted  in  the  Tuskegee  Guards,  that  became  Co.  F,  1st  Ala- 
bama regiment  of  infantry,  but  served  a  while  in  the  heavy 
artillery.  Served  a  while  at  Pensacola,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  army  of  Tennessee,  was  captured  at  Island  No. 
10,  exchanged  and  returned  to  his  command  and  served 
with  gallantry  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  participated 
in  the  battles  at  Port  Hudson,  in  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Jo- 
seph E.  Johnston,  in  Georgia  and  with  Gen.  Hood  at  Frank- 
lin. Received  his  parole  April  9th,  1865,  when  Gen.  John- 
ston surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.  In  November,  1869, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Dora  E.  Clements,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Clements,  an  early  settler  in  East  Texas,  who  was 
prominent  as  a  physician,  merchant  and  farmer.  They  have 
four  children,  Maud,  who  married  Mr.  E.  S.  Smith,  Floy, 
Annie  and  Horace,  who  reside  with  their  parents.  Capt. 
McDaniel  made  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier,  and  is  an  hon- 
orable citizen  and  a  progressive  business  man. 


J.  P.  GIBSON. 

James  P.  Gibson,  of  Rusk,  was  born  June  26th,  1846, 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Rusk,  Cherokee  county,  Texas. 
Has  lived  in  and  near  Rusk  all  his  life.  Enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army  in  1863,  in  Co.  D.,  commanded  by  Capt. 
John  B.  Sydnor,  in  Scott  Anderson's  Cavalry  Regiment. 
The  regiment  was  re-organized  soon  after  it  entered  service, 
and  John  P.  Border  was  elected  Colonel.  He  served  with 
the  regiment  until  the  close  of  the  war  and  was  discharged 
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at  Navasota  in  April  1S65,  when  the  command  disbanded. 
After  the  war  Judge  Gibson  attended  school  for  several 
years,  then  read  law  under  Hon.  Sam  A.  Wilson  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1872.  He  served  several  years  as  coun- 
ty surveyor  and  13  years  as  county  judge  of  Cherokee  coun- 
ty. He  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at 
Rusk  and  doing  a  lucrative  law  business.  He  was  married 
in  December  1872,  to  Miss  Jeanie  B.  Martin,  a  daughter  of 
Capt.  R.  B.  Martin  of  Rusk.  Both  are  living  and  have  four 
children.  Hon.  Frank  Gibson,  the  oldest  son  is  the  present 
county  attorney  of  Cherokee  county;  Geo.  W.  Gibson  is  offi- 
cial court  stenographer  for  the  2nd  judicial  district.  The 
two  daughters  Ruth  and  Mae,  are  unmarried  and  reside  with 
their  parents.  Judge  Gibson  is  a  man  of  much  force  of 
character,  a  splendid  lawyer,  and  very  popular  with  the  peo- 
ple he  has  lived  so  long  with.  A  native  Texan,  born  among 
the  red  hills  of  old  Cherokee  county,  that  gave  to  Texas  so 
many  illustrious  men. 


GEORGE  W.  HUMPHREY.  ' 

When  Col.  Edward  Clark's  regiment  was  mustered  into 
the  Confederate  service  in  the  spring  of  1862,  Geo.  W.  Hum- 
phrey came  into  it  as  a  private  in  Co. ,  from  Harrison 

county.  He  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  but  had  been  living  for 
some  time  in  Marshall,  Texas,  where  he  was  employed  in  a 
sash  and  blind  factory.  As  he  was  afterwerd  prominently 
connected  with  the  industrial  history  of  Tyler,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  our  present  population,  who  are  so  rapidly  drift- 
ing away  from  the  men  and  incidents  of  our  earlier  years,  to 
briefly  sketch  some  of  his  characteristics  and  -  deeds. 
Although  a  northern  man  by  birth  and  rearing,  he  gave  his 
allegiance  to  Texas,  and  made  a  most  serviceable  soldier  in 
the  Southern  army.  His  rustling  qualities  soon  won  him 
official  recognition,  and  he  was  appointed  commissary  ser- 
geant and  assigned  to  duty  under  Major  John  M.  Douglas  of 
Tyler,  who  was  regimental  commissary.  Here  he  was  in  his 
element,  and  soon  became  famous  in  his  regiment  as  a  gath- 
erer of  provisions  and  for  his  prompt  and  fair  distribution  of 
rations  among  his  men.  He  followed  the  rapid  promotion  of 
his  chief  until  they  became  respectively  the  commissary  and 
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the  assistant  commissary  of  Gen.  Walker's  division.  As  an 
evidence  of  his  extraordinary  diligence  and  sagacity  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  when  the  army  was  in  winter  quar- 
ters at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  having  the  proper  help  detailed  to 
assist  him,  he  secured  the  necessary  timbers  out  of  the 
woods,  built  a  smokehouse,  bought  up  and  slaughtered  hogs 
and  cured  a  supply  of  bacon  for  the  troops  under  his  charge. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  came  with  Major  Douglas  to 
Tyler,  and  for  the  next  few  months  was  employed  by  the 
federal  government  to  collect  the  3  cent  cotton  tax,  then 
recently  levied.  The  next  winter,  in  association  with  Major 
Douglas,  employing  their  very  scant  means,  he  established 
and  began  operating  a  small  grist  mill  in  the  flat  immediately 
west  of  North  Broadway  and  north  of  the  present  track  of 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway.  Later  in  the  year  he 
added  a  gin  plant,  making  as  great  a  success  of  this  as  of 
the  grist  mill;  and,  in  addition,  he  fattened  and  marketed 
beef  cattle,  using  for  that  purpose  the  surplus  products  of 
his  gin  and  mill.  His  energy  and  business  enterprise  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  admiration  of  Major  Burrell  Harn- 
brick,  who  had  lately  settled  in  Tyler,  moving  from  his  fine 
plantation  in  Van  Zandt  county,  and  he  became  a  partner  in 
the  enterprise  and  put  a  large  amount  of  money  into  it.  The 
new  company,  after  this  accession  of  capital,  decided  to  enter 
into  the  cotton  spinning  business.  Major  Douglas,  accompa- 
nied by  Burrell  Hambrick,  Jr.,  went  to  Philadelphia  and  pur- 
chased the  necessary  machinery  and  twelve  hundred  spindles 
as  a  starter,  the  Major  carrying  the  money  in  twenty  dollar 
gold  pieces,  belted  around  his  person.  In  due  time  the  spin- 
dles were  set  in  motion  and  Tyler  had  the  promising  begin- 
ning of  a  cotton  factory.  George  Humphrey  was  the  soul  of 
the  enterprise,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  building,  and 
was  almost  as  tireless  as  his  engines.  At  night  he  took 
"cat  naps"  by  the  music  of  his  machinery,  promptly 
waking  up  and  ready  for  service  at  the  least  irregularity  or 
stoppage  in  the  movement.  Major  Douglas,  now  of  Corsi- 
cana,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  while  in  operation 
the  factory  yielded  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  per  cent  per 
month  on  a  total  investment  of  twenty- five  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  In  the  midst  of  its  prosperity,  one  fateful  day  in 
the  winter  of  18C>8,  while  Humphrey  was  in  the  country  buy- 
ing cotton  and  the  manager  was  up  town,  a  spark,  struck  out 
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by  some  friction  of  the  works,  dropped  into  the  lint  cotton 
and  in  an  hour  the  splendid  monument  to  business  daring 
and  executive  ability  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Owing  to  the 
exorbitant  rate  then  demanded  by  the  insurance  companies, 
the  owners  had  not  insured  the  property,  preferring  to  take 
the  alternative  risk,  hence  the  loss  was  total,  leaving  the 
company  only  with  the  teams  and  wagons. 

Mr.  Humphrey  afterwards  engaged  in  a  number  of  small 
enterprises  with  all  of  his  old  time  energy,  never,  it  is  said, 
relinquishing  his  purpose  of  finally  running  a  cotton  mill  in 
Tyler.  Later  on  he  bought  a  large  plantation  up  near  the 
Sabine  river,  and  undertook  to  personally  superintend  it  and 
his  Tyler  business.  One  who  knows  relates  that  it  was  Mr. 
Humphrey's  habit  two  or  three  times  a  week,  after  a  hard 
day's  work  in  Tyler,  to  mount  his  pony,  gallop  up  to  his 
plantation,  size  up  the  situation  and  give  his  orders,  and 
then  race  back  to  Tyler  for  a  new  day's  work.  But  human 
nature  has  its  limitations,  and  while  at  his  plantation  August 
22,  1883,  after  a  brief  illness,  he  yielded  up  his  devoted 
spirit,  dying  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  a  victim  to  the  heroic 
struggle  to  achieve  his  purpose  in  life.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, first  to  Miss  Maria  Kennedy,  who  died  without  issue, 
and  afterwards  to  Miss  Mary  Evans,  who,  with  their  four 
children,  survive  him. 


T.  E.  HANCOCK. 

Thomas  E.  Hancock  was  born  in  Wilson  county,  Tenn., 
November  1,  1843,  and  died  at  Sylvan,  Lamar  county,  Tex., 
March  1,  1907.  He  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Whiteneld's 
Texas  Legion,  early  in  1861,  which  became  a  part  of  Ross' 
Texas  Brigade  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  served  faith- 
fully until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.  He  participated  in 
many  hard  fought  battles,  and  after  four  years  service  re- 
turned to  his  home.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Skidmore,  who, 
with  their  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  survives  him.  He 
was  a  conscientious  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and 
his  ambition  in  this  life  v/as  to  be  helpful  to  those  around 
him.  He  was  devoted  to^  the  South  and  his  comrades,  and 
was  buried  in  a  suit  of  gray  he  had  kept  and  treasured  for 
forty  years.  This  is  a  true  example  of  the  fidelity  to  the 
principles  for  which  the  Southland  fought. 


V*-^- 
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FRANK  TEMPLETON. 

Frank  Templeton,  of  Hous- 
.^  ton,  died  in  that  city  April  24th, 
1907,  and  was  buried  at  Jackson- 
ville the  following  day.  He 
was  a  gallant  Confederate  sol- 
dier and  bravely  fought  for  what 
he  knew  was  right.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  historical  novel  of 
great  merit,  entitled,  "Marga- 
ret Ballentine,  or  the  Fall  of  the 
Alamo."  At  the  time  of  his 
death  the  deceased  was  within 
one  day  of  being  64  years  of  age. 
He  was  well  known 
throughout  the  entire  State,  had 
been  a  resident  of  Houston  for 
the  past  twelve  years,  having  removed  to  that  city  from 
Greenville,  Texas,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law.  He  was  born  in  Arkansas  on  April  25,  1843,  and  at  the 
age  of  3  years  he  came  to  Texas  with  his  parents  and  located 
in  Cherokee  county.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  the  states  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dick  Dowling 
Camp  of  Houston.  He  is  survived  by  a  brother,  J.  A.  Tem- 
pleton of  Jacksonville;  three  sons,  D.  A.  Templeton  of  De- 
walt,  Texas,  J.  D.  Templeton  of  Beaumont,  E.  R.  Temple- 
ton of  Kaufman,  Texas,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Fred  Har- 
ming of  Kansas  City  and  Miss  Lens  Templeton  of  Harling- 
ton,  Texas.  A  beautiful  floral  design  from  the  Dick  Dowl- 
ing Camp  and  circle  wreath  from  the  R.  E.  Lee  chapter 
were  placed  upon  the  casket  containing  the  body  after  it  had 
been  prepared  for  shipment.  The  Texas  legislature,  in  ses- 
sion at  the  time  of  his  death,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, offered  by  Messrs.  Terrell  of  Cherokee,  and  Brown,  o  f 
Harris  counties: 

"Whereas,  the  Hon.  Frank  Templeton  of  Houston, 
Texas,  a  distinguished  citizen  and  Confederate  soldi  el- 
and member  of  Dick  Dowling  Camp  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, died  at  his  home  in  Houston  on  the  24th  inst, ;  and 
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Whereas,  the  Hon.  Frank  Templeton  was    an    honored . 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Seventeenth 
Legislature  from  Cherokee  county,  and  the    author    of    the 
historical    novel    recently    published,    entitled    "Margarett 
Ballentine,  or  the  Fall  of  the  Alamo";  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  That  in  the 
death  of  Hon.  Frank  Templeton  the  State  has  lost  an  honor- 
able citizen,  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  an  able  defender, 
and  his  family  a  true  and  loving  father  and  companion;  and 

Resolved  further,  That  this  House  extend  its  sympa- 
thies to  the  bereaved  family,  aud  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  to  the  Dick  Dowl- 
ing  Camp,  and  that  a  copy  be  spread  upon  the  Journal  of 
the  House." 

The  following  is  a  tribute  from  Captain  P.  H.  Fall,  com- 
mander of  Dick  Dowling  camp: 

"Frank  Templeton  was  a  man  of  brilliant  attainments, 
who  had  just  published  an  historical  novel  of  the  early  days 
of  Texas,  founded  upon  facts,  embellished  with  beautiful 
scintillations  of  poetry,  wit  and  pathos,  evidencing  a  mind 
replete  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  those  early  days  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas.  His  soul  winged  its  flight,  we  hope, 
to  a  better  world  to  join  the  wife  and  others  of .  the  family 
that  had  preceded  him.  His  brother,  sister  and  uncle  were 
with  him  in  his  last  moments,  at  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary. 
His  remains  are  at  Settegrst  &  Kopf 's  undertaking  parlors, 
whence  they  will  be  taken  to  Jacksonville,  Texas  on  this 
morning's  train,  where  he  will  be  laid  beside  the  wife  he 
loved  so  long  and  true,  and  with  whom  he  anticipated  a  joy- 
ful reunion  when  he,  too,  should  cross  the  river.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  Dick  Dowling  Camp,  and  he  will  be 
missed  sadly  by  his  comrades,  all  of  whom  loved  him  for  his 
sturdy,  manly  traits.  Good  bye,  Frank.  May  our  Heavenly 
Father  take  you  to  him.  Philip  H   Fall. " 

His  purpose  in  writing  the  well  known  "Margarett  Bal- 
lentine, or  the  Fall  of  the  Alamo,"  was  to  pay  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  Texans  who  fell  in  de- 
fense of  Texan  independence  and  against  the  Mexican  army, 
and  bring  before  the  reader  the  personality  of  Travis,  Bowie, 
Crockett  and  Bonham.  Frank  Templeton  was  a  genius  and 
was  favorably  known  for  his  genial  and   social   personality. 
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E.  J.  LAKE. 

Enoch  J.  Lake  enlisted  April  1861  in  3rd  S.  C.  Vol.  In- 
fantry. Served  in  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  In  battles 
First  Manassas,  Seven  Pines,  Seven  days  battle  before  Rich- 
mond, Second  Manassas,  Harper's  Ferry,  Sharpsburg  or 
Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancorville  and  Gettysburg. 
Was  wounded  in  the  battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Gettysburg. 
Was  married  in  1867  to  Miss  E.  C.  Setzler,  has  had  eight 
children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  now  living,  four 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Moved  from  South  Carolina  to  Tex- 
as in  18S1  and  settled  near  Lindale.  He  was  captured  at 
Gettysburg  and  sent  to  David's  Island  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  in  a  few  months  he  was  exchanged,  He  is  a  leading 
planter  near  Lindale,  Texas.  Has  been  county  commission- 
er a  number  of  years,  and  bears  an  honorable  name  for 
liberality  and  integrity. 


H.  C.  EVANS. 

Henry  Clay  Evans  died  March  4,  1907,  at  Roswell,  New 
Mexico,  in  St.  Mary's  hospital.  He  was  born  October  15, 
18-44,  at  Evansville,  Ark.  At  the  age  of  8  years  the  family 
moved  to  Gonzales  county,  Texas.  When  the  war  betv/een 
the  States  was  on,  at  the  age  of  17  he  enlisted  in  his  broth- 
er's company,  which  became  a  part  of  the  famous  Texas 
Rangers  (the  8th  Texas  Cavalry),  and  participated  in  the 
campaigns  of  that  command.  He  was  seriously  wounded, 
but  on  recovery  promptly  returned  to  his  command.  After 
the  war  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  but  three  years 
before  his  death  he  removed  to  New  Mexico,  and  was  a 
a  prominent  citizen  there.  He  leaves  a  widow,  one 
son  and  two  daughters:  Clarence  Evans,  who  lives 
at  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Miller,  of  Medicine 
Lodge,  Kans. ,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Priestly,  of  Gonzales,  Texas. 
He  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Episcopal  church.. 


H.  A.  FLYNT. 

H.  A.  Flynt  was  born  near  Florence,  Ala.,  in  1836,  dy- 
ing in  October,  1906,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Texas.  He  was  taken 
from  Alabama  to  Mississippi  when  but  three  years  of  age, 
and  a  few  y ears  later  to  Texas.     He    enlisted    in    the    17th 
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Mississippi  Regiment,  of  Barksdale's  famous  brigade,  which 
fought  so  gallantly  at  Fredericksburg.  He  was  badly- 
wounded  at  Gettysburg. 


S.  V.  PATRICK. 

Born  May  13,  1842,  at  Cornersville,  Tenn.,  Sidney  V. 
Patrick,  who  was  a  faithful  Confederate  soldier,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  mother,  in  Galveston,  Texas,- April  23,  1907.  He 
became  ill  early  in  December  previous,  but  attended  faith- 
fully his  duties  until  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death.  He 
had  been  United  States  Inspector  of  Customs  through  ap- 
pointment by  President  Cleveland  during  his  first  adminis- 
tration. The  remains  were  taken  by  his  son,  his  only  sur- 
viving child,  to  Double  Bayou,  Chambers  County,  Texas, 
for  interment  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 

Comrade  Patrick  was  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Preston  Smith, 
who  was  killed  at  Chickamauga  September  20,  1862  He 
and  his  brother  (now  dead)  both  served  under  General 
Smith.  The  mother,  yet  living,  is  a  sister  of  Gen.  Smith, 
and  she  has  living  two  daughters  (Mrs.  W.  W.  Gregory  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Foster)  and  a  son  (J.  E.  Patrick) ,  all  natives  of 
Tennessee. 

A  correspondent  of  the   Galveston  News  writes  of   him: 

"Virge  belonged  to  Co.  E.,  5th  Texas,  organized  by  Col. 
John  D.  Rogers.  He  was  one  of  the  first  volunteers,  was 
faithful  to  the  last,  and  laid  down  his  gnn  only  when  Lee 
surrendered.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  truest  men  and 
one  of  the  most  reliable  soldiers  I  ever  knew.  He  never 
shirked  the  slighest  duty  either  in  camp  or  on  the  field. 
During  the  four  years  I  was  with  him  in  Virginia  I  don't  re- 
member to  have  ever  seen  him  'rattled'  or  excited.  He  took 
things  as  they  came,  and  was  apparently  indifferent  wheth- 
er the  thing  was  to  build  a  camp  fire  or  charge  a  battery. 


MARCUS  L.  FLEISHEL. 

Marcus  Leopold  Fieishel  was  born  near  Vienna,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Austria,  November  19,  1839.  His  parents  dying 
when  he  was  a  child,  he  came  with  his  brothers  to  America, 
landing  in  New  York  City,  where  he  attended  school  two  or 
three  years.     His   brothers  again  changed  their  residence, 
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this  time  going  South,  and  finally,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Dadeville,  a  small  town  in  the 
hill  country  of  North  Alabama.  Here  he  followed  mercan- 
tile pursuits  until  the  winter  of  1859-60,  when,  in  company 
with  the  late  B.  K.  Smith,  he  came  to  Tyler,  Texas,  where 
they  established  themselves  in  the  mercantile  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Fleishel  &  Smith.  From  the  first  they  took 
vigorous  hold  of  the  trade  of  this  young  and  rapidly  growing 
section;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the  spirit  of  the  great  civil 
conflict  then  brewing  between  the  states  began  to  fill  the  air, 
and  Fleishel,  like  most  other  young  men,  soon  caught  the 
infection.  He  early  attached  himself  to  the  group  that 
two  or  three  nights  in  each  week  were  carried  through  the 
infantry  drill,  James  Howard,  a  young  architect  from  Ohio 
and  who  was  a  skilled  tactician,  being  the  drill  master. 
Later  Mr.  Fleishel  became  cne  of  a  quota  of  fifty  men  that 
James  P.  Douglas  was  authorized  to  enlist  for  the  artillery 
company  being  recruited  by  Capt.  John  J.  Goode,  of  Dallas. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  1861,  the  company  was  organized 
and  mustered  in,  with  Mr.  Fleishel  as  First  Sergeant.  Hence- 
forth he  was  thoroughly  identified  with  the  life  and  service 
of  that  well-known  battery,  participating  in  every  battle  and 
incident-at-arms  in  which  it  was  engaged  during  the  whole 
of  the  war.  At  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  on  the  30th  of 
August,  1862,  Lieut.  J.  N.  Boren  being  killed  and  Lieut. 
Ben  Harlan  being  disabled  from  a  wound,  Sergeant  Fleishel, 
the  next  in  rank,  was  put  in  charge  of  a  section  of  the  guns 
and  fought  them  like  a  veteran.  A  few  days  later,  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Lieut.  Boren  and  the  accession  by  cap- 
ture of  two  new  guns,  two  additional  lieutenants  were  elected 
and  Sergeant  Fleishel  was  promoted  Second  Lieutenant,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  through  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
He  was  surrendered  and  paroled  with  others  of  his  company 
at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  May  12,  1885. 

In  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  it  was  not  possible  that 
Liet.  Fleishel,  during  his  youth,  should  have  enjoyed  exten- 
sive educational  advantages;  and  yet  such  was  the  innate 
fineness  of  his  nature,  that  from  observation,  contact  and 
attrition  with  men,  he  became  the  polished  and  courtly  gen- 
tleman, with  a  large  and  readily  available  fund  of  informa- 
tion.    As  a  soldier  and  officer,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
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intelligent  oversight  of  the  interests  committed  to  his  care 
and  his  fearlessness  in  the  hours  of  danger.  .  His  fearless 
exposure  of  himself,  against  the  protest  of  his  men,  in  the 
battle  of  Resaca,  Georgia,  will  be  readily  recalled  by  any 
surviving  member  of  the  battery. 

Lieut.  Fleishel  returned  to  Tyler  after  the  surrender  and 
resumed  his  connection  with  B.  K.  Smith  in  the  mercantile 
business,  afterwards  becoming  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Fleishel,  Smith  &  Goodman,  which  enjoyed  a  lucra- 
tive trade  for  many  years.  Later  he  became  cashier  of  the 
well  known  banking  house  of  E.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  and  held 
this  position  until  his  death,  August  31,  1885.  He  was  mar- 
ried November  11,  1868,  to  Miss  Florence  Smith,  whose  fam- 
ily are  prominently  identified  with  Tyler,  and  of  this  union 
there  were  born  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, six  of  whom  survive.  Percy,  the  eldest  son,  married 
Miss  Ruth  Weller,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  was  a  prosper- 
ous business  man  of  that  city  until  his  death  there  on  May  5, 
1907.  Marcus  married  Miss  Marie  Louise  Brode,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  is  an  official  in  one  of  the  large  lumber  con- 
cerns of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Fred,  who  married  Miss  Annie 
Heard,  of  Bernice,  La.,  is  in  business  in  Shamrock,  La. 
Travis  is  in  business  in.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pauline  married 
Marshall  C.  Cooley,  a  well  known  young  lawyer  of  Tyler; 
Allie  is  the  wife  of  James  M.  Seale,  of  Nacogdoches,  and 
Nelle,  the  youngest  daughter,  lives  writh  her  mother  at  the 
old  family  home  on  North  Bois  d'Arc  street  in  Tyler. 

The  Fleishel  family  is  one  of  the  first  families  in  Tyler  in 
business,  church  and  social  circles,  and  the  name  of  its  hon- 
ored head,  who  sleeps  in  Oakwood  cemetery,  will  always  be 
held  in  affectionate  remembrance  by  his  comrades  who  wore 
the  gray.  * 


JAMES  B.  LUNSFORD. 

Among  the  young  men  who  volunteered  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
in  June  1867  in  the  company  afterwards  known  as  Douglas' 
Texas  Battery,  was  James  B.  Lunsford.  He  was  of  that  un- 
pretentious type  of  men  who,  without  hope  of  personal  dis- 
tinction, made  duty  their  watchword  and  measure  up  to  every 
lawful  demand  on  their  loyalty.  Such  men  deserve  to  live 
in  the  annals  of  their  country.    James  B.  Lunsford  was  born 
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in  East  Tennessee  in  1840,  and  resided  there  until  1852  when 
he  came  to  North  Carolina  where  he  remained  two  years. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  Texas  and  resided  in 
Harrison  and  Rusk  counties  until  1860,  when  he  went  to  Dal- 
las, living  in  the  western  part  of  that  county  until  his  enlist- 
ment in  Douglas'  Battery.  In  the  capacity  of  a  private  sol- 
dier, he  served  the  Confederacy  every  day  of  the  war,  par- 
ticipating in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  wThich  his  company 
was  engaged,  with  the  exception  of  the  engagement  across 
Duck  River,  on  Nov.  29,  1864.  This  duel  and  show  of  force 
was  for  the  double  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  and  of  permitting  the  execution  of  a  flanking  and  in- 
tercepting movement  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  enemy  as 
they  faced  the  Confederates..  Young  Lunsford  was  detailed 
to  serve  with  an  improvised  artillery  company  on  this  expe- 
dition—which unfortunately  proved  to  be  fruitless— and  so 
missed  the  battle  of  Columbia.  He  escaped  all  casualties  du- 
ring the  war  excepting  a  slight  wound  from  a  bursting  shell 
at  Elkhorn.  He  had,  too,  a  horse  killed  from  under  him 
while  acting  as  one  of  the  drivers  at  Richmond,  Ky.  He  was 
captured  December  17,  1864,  on  the  retreat  from  Nashville 
and  was  surrendered  with  the  other  troops  at  Gainesville, 
Alabama,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1865.  On  account  of 
the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  times  he  decided  to  return  to 
North  Carolina  and  has  since  resided  there;  Mr.  Lunsford 
spent  his  youth  on  the  farm  in  daily  toil  and  had  only  mea- 
gre school  privileges,  his  last  attendance  being  at  the  school 
at  Bunker  Hill,  near  the  present  site  of  Overton,  during  the 
session  of  185S-59,  when  its  principal  was  Prof,  0.  N.  Hol- 
lingsworth,  one  of  the  State  Democratic  Superintendents  of 
Public  Schools  in  Texas  since  the  war.  While  Mr.  Lunsford's 
educational  advantages  were  limited,  he  had  what  has  been 
called  the  "divine  hunger  for  knowledge,"  and  all  through, 
his  strenuous  military  service  he  kept  some  text  books 
with  him  and  was  everlastingly  "pegging  away"  at  them 
during,  his  intervals  of  leisure.  After  peace  was  established 
and  people  settled  down  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  he 
very  naturally  became  a  school  teacher  and  has  taught  in  the 
private  and  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  thirty-seven 
years,  and  for  four  of  those  years  belonging  to  the  board  of 
county  school  examiners.     In  the  meantime  he  was  rearing 
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.and  educating  a  large  family  of  children.  He  was  married 
in  1870  to  Miss  Arta  Buckner,  whom  he  lost  by  death  in  Au- 
gust 1902.  Instead  of  making  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty their  ideal  in  life,  this  devoted  couple  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  moral  and  educational  culture  of  their  children. 
The  oldest  son  is  now  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  East  Feliciona  Parish,  Louisiana,  while  a  younger  son  is 
principal  of  the  graded  school  in  the  town  of  Selma  in 
the  same  State.  A  grown  daughter  is  also  teaching,  while 
the  younger  children  are  attending  Rutherford  College,  the 
father  having  moved  there  to  give  his  children  its  benefits. 
Mr.  Lunsford  joined  the  Baptist  church  in  1868  and  the  Ma- 
sons in  1886  and  after  the  record  here  given  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  add  that  tie  has  honored  both  relations.  Having 
served  well  in  his  day  and  generation  and  being  retired  from 
active  life  on  account  of  ill  health  he  awaits  the  summons 
■of  the  King  to  enter  into  his  reward. 


EMMA  SANSOM. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  local  chapter,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  a  noble  monument  was  unveiled  at  Gads- 
-den,  Alabama,  on  July  4,  1907,  to  Emma  Sansom,  a  heroine 
•of  the  war  between  the  States.  She  performed  a  feat  during 
that  period  that  immortalized  her.    Dr.  John  A.  Wyethin  his 

.  masterly  "Life  of  Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest"  thus  dedi- 
-catesthe  book:  "To  Emma  Sansom,  a  woman  worthy  of  be- 
ing remembered  by  her  countrymen  as  long  as  courage  is 
deemed  a  virtue,  who  rode  with  Gen.  Forrest  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Black  Creek,  May  2,  1863,  and  by  guiding  his  men 
to  an  unguarded  ford  enabled  him  to  capture  Colonel  A.  D. 
-Streight  and  his  entire  command,  this  volume  is  dedicated  as  a 
.token  of  admiration  and  respect."  This  daring  act  is  of  such 
Jiigh  interest  that  we  are  glad  to  be  able  (through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  Wyeth,  and  the  publishers,  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York) 
to  reproduce  from  the  above  mentioned  work  the  more  salient 
features  of  the  incident.  Briefly,  the  facts  are  these:  Miss 
.Sansom  resided  near  Black  Creek  Falls,a  few  miles  from  Gads- 
den, Ala.,  with  her  widowed  mother  and  sister,  her  brother 
being  absent  in  the  army.    On  the  morning  of  May  2, 1863, 

•  .about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  a  great  crowd  of  men  wearing  blue 
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uniforms  and  riding  mules  and  horses  came  by  the  Sansom 
home.  Some  of  the  men  dismounted,  went  into  the  house 
and  began  to  search  for  arms  and  men's  saddles.  Pretty  soon 
they  got  a  chunk  of  fire  from  the  kitchen  and  hurried  down 
to  the  Black  Creek  bridge  which  they  set  afire.  Presently  an 
officer  in  grey  uniform  dashed  up  to  the  house,  and  after 
stating  that  he  was  Gen.  Forrest  and  would  protect  them,  he 
said,  "Where  are  the  Yankees?"  On  being  told  that  they 
were  in  line  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  watching  the 
bridge  burn,  he  turned  to  Emma  Sansom  and  said,  "Can  you 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  across  that  creek?"  The  girl  replied 
that  there  was  an  unsafe  bridge  two  miles  further  down  the 
stream,  but  that  she  knew  of  a  trail  about  two  hundred  yards 
above  the  bridge  on  the  Sansom  farm  where  the  cows  used 
to  cross  in  low  water,  that  she  believed  he  could  get  his  men 
over  there,  and  that  if  he  could  have  her  saddle  put  on  a 
horse  she  would  show  him  the  way.  He  said  '  'There  is  no 
time  to  saddle  a  horse,  get  up  here  behind  me,"  and  he  rode 
close  to  the  bank  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  the  brave  girl 
jumped  up  behind  him,  and  quickly  they  rode  out  into  a  field 
through  which  ran  a  small  ravine  on  which  was  thick  under- 
growth that  prevented  the  Yankees  at  the  bridge  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek  from  seeing  them.  Getting  near  the 
creek  they  got  down  and  crept  through  the  bushes,  the  can- 
nons and  the  other  guns  now  beginning  to  fire  fast.  She 
pointed  out  to  the  general  where  to  go  into  the  water  and  out 
on  the  other  bank  and  then  they  returned  to  the  house,  the 
cannon  balls  screaming  over  them  as  they  did  so,  and  one  of 
his  bravest  troopers  being  killed.  Gen.  Forrest  now  quickly 
issued  commands  to  his  men,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  success- 
fully forded  the  creek  without  losing  a  horse  or  gun  and 
overtook  the  Federals,  capturing  Col.  A.  D.  Streight  and  his 
entire  command.  As  a  token,  of  appreciation  of  her  thought- 
ful heroism  the  Alabama  legislature  adopted  a  memorial 
thanking  Miss  Sansom  and  voted  her  640  acres  of  land  and  a 
medal.  The  monument  recently  unveiled  at  Gadsden  bears 
on  the  base  the  figure  of  Gen.  Forrest  on  his  horse  with  the 
girl  behind  him  clinging  to  him  and  pointing  the  way  to  the 
ford.  The  statue  of  the  heroine  mounts  the  top  of  the  pile. 
It  is  the  third  monument  m  the  South  ever  erected  to  a  wo- 
man.   The    constitutional  convention  of  Alabama  in  session 
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in  1901  considered  the  propriety  of  changing  the  State  seal 
so  as  to  depict  this  girl  and  her  heroic  act  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  was  not  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  Texas, 
under  whose  sunny  skies  her  children  were  born  and  in  whose 
soil  now  sleeps  the  noble  woman  and  her  soldier  husband, 
will  fittingly  mark  her  grave.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
this  brief  sketch  of  her  life.  Emma  Sansom  Johnson,  of 
Calloway,  Upshur  county,  Texas,  was  born  in  Walton  county, 
Georgia,  in  1847,  and  five  years  later  the  family  home  was 
.changed  to  Black  Creel:,  Ala,,  where  her  father  died  in  1S59. 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Johnson,  of  Company  I,  Tenth 
Alabama  Regiment,  October  29,  1864.  In  1876  they  removed 
to  Texas  where  her  husband  died  in  1887,  leaving  her  with 
seven  children— five  boys  and  two  girls— and  as  Dr.  Wyeth 
says,  "If  they  inherit  the  courage  of  their  mother  the  world 
should  be  the  better  for  their  coming."  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  died  in  August  1900,  in  Upshur  county,  Texas,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  Calloway. 


FRANKLIN  W.  BOWDON. 

In  an  unmarked  grave  in  the  cemetery  of  historic 
old  Henderson,  in  Rusk  county,  sleeps  the  genius  who  by 
common  consent  is  ranked  the  mightiest  of  Texan  orators. 
Franklin  W.  Bowdon  was  born  in  Chester  district,  South 
Carolina,  Feb.  17,  1817.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa  in  the  class  of  1836,  of 
which  the  late  Gov.  0.  M.  Roberts  of  Texas  was  a  member. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  in  1838 
in  Talladega.  Six  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  k-gisla- 
lature,  and  there,  by  the  force  of  his  talents  and  his  skill  in 
debate,  he  at  once  became  prominent.  In  1846  he  defeated 
Gen.  Thos.  A.  Walker  and  Hon.  Benj.  Goodman  for  congress, 
and  later  he  was  re-elected,  defeating  Hon.  S.  F.  Rice  in 
1847,  and  Gen.  Bradford  in  1849.  In  congress  Mr.  Bowdon 
became  known  as  a  debater  in  a  class  by  himself.  An  Eng- 
lish peer  who  heard  him  in  Washington  said  that  he  had 
listened  to  most  of  the  great  orators  of  his  day  in  Europe 
and  America  and  that  Mr.  Bowdon  excelled  them  all.  He 
retired  from  congress  in  1851,  and  soon  afterwards  removed 
to  Texas,  locating  in  the  town  of  Henderson,  where  he  built 
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up  a  great  law  practice.  He  appeared  with  frequency  and 
success  before  the  state  supreme  court  and  federal  courts  in 
Tyler,  while  in  trial  courts  throughout  the  state  he  won  a 
series  of  victories  the  tradition  of  which  yet  lives. 

In  the  campaign  of  1855,  in  opposition  to  Know-Nothing- 
ism,  one  bright  particular  star  blazed  with  unusual  lustre. 
Franklin  Bowdon  was  easily  the  most  inspiring  and  captivat- 
ing speaker  heard  in  Texas  during  that  contest,  and  not  even 
that  mighty  leader  of  men,  Gen.  Sarn  Houston,  could  per- 
suade the  people  when  this  magnetic  orator  mounted  the 
rostrum.  This  writer  when  a  boy  over  fifty-one  years  ago 
heard  the  debate  at  Rusk  between  Gen.  Houston  and  Mr. 
Bowdon.  "The  Father  of  Texas"  had  become  a  member  of 
the  American  ("Know. Nothing")  party,  and,  being  severely 
criticised  by  the  Democrats  for  his  votes  in  the  United  States 
senate,  he  returned  home  to  appeal  to  his  people  with  the 
logic  and  force  peculiar  to  Houston  alone.  He  wras  of  hand- 
some person,  an  orator  of  the  first  class,  the  hero  of  San 
Jacinto,  full  of  magnetic  power  to  draw  people  to  him.  And 
he  was  a  statesman  of  national  repute.  His  speech  on  this 
occasion  was  sound  in  logic,  rhetoric  and  forensic  eloquence, 
and  immensely  pleased  his  devoted  followers.  Bowdon  re- 
plied in  a  masterly  address.  His  words  came  without  effort 
and  his  influence  over  the  audience  was  wondrous.  The 
mesmerism  of  his  genius  and  the  witchery  of  his  eloquence 
was  such  that  men  were  lifted  .from  their  seats,  and  stood 
unconsciously  drinking  in  the  inspiration  of  his  flowing 
words.  His  hearers  wept  like  children.  The. Texan  orator 
swept  like  a  cyclone  the  structure  built  by  the  great  Houston 
in  his  opening  speech,  scattered  his  logic  to  the  four  winds, 
and  fairly  captured  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousands 
who  heard  him  on  that  memorable  day.  The  late  John  H. 
Reagan,  Postmaster  General  of  the  Confederate  States,  who 
had  heard  Henry  Clay,  Prentiss,  Ben  Hill,  Toombs,  Grady 
and  many  of  the  lesser  lights,  pronounced  Bowdon  the  most 
phenomenal  orator  he  had  heard.  He  was  indeed  a  prodigy. 
In  the  forum  and  on  the  stump  he  was  without  an  equal..  He 
fully  met  Macauley's  definition  of  eloquence  in  that  he  was 
master  of  the  art  of  persuasion.  Nor  was  he  less  sound  and 
learned,  for  his  briefs  were  pronounced  by  the  courts  to  be 
models   of  legal   acumen.     In  appearance  Mr.  Bowdon  was 
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prepossessing.  Six  feet  high  and  well  proportioned,  his 
features  were  handsome  and  well  developed.  His  tempera- 
ment was  sanguine,  and  he  was  agreeable,  polished,  and  full 
of  generous  impulses.  He  was  by  birth  and  training  a  strict 
states  rights  democrat.  He  had  an  intense  love  for  Texas, 
gloried  in  her  unique  and  heroic  history,  prophesied  for  her 
a  wondrous  future,  and  frequently  expressed  the  wish  that 
when  he  died  he  might  be  buried  in  Texas  soil.  He  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  Chilton,  formerly  a 
congressman  from  Kentucky,  and  they  had  several  children. 
Bowdon  College  in  Carroll  county,  Ga.,  is  named  in  honor  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  death  of  Mr.  Bowdon  occurred 
June  8.  1857,  in  Henderson,  Texas,  and  he  was  buried  there 
the  following  day.  There  have  been  numerous  Texans 
whose  power  of  eloquence  has  brought  glory  to  the  Lone  Star 
state,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  none  excelled 
Franklin  Bowdon.  His  speeches. were  specimens  of  forensic 
oratory  unequalled  in  matter  and  delivery  by  any  one  of  the 
titanic  men  who  lit  up  the  pages  of  early  Texan  history.  It 
is  said  that  the  sensations  he  aroused  were  at  times  akin  to 
those  produced  on  the  mind  by  a  great  actor  or  a  great 
singer  in  the  supreme  climax  of  a  thrilling  tragedy  or  opera. 
Genius  indeed  templed  in  him.  Fame  crowned  him.  And 
the  years  only  make  more  secure  the  aureole  that  circles  his 
brief  career. 


J.  C.  BURKS. 

In  the  report  of  Gen.  M.  D.  Ector  of  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  he  said  of  Col.  J.  C.  Burks  of  the  11th  Texas: 
"Col.  Burks  was  gallantly  leading  his  regiment  which  had 
followed  him  before  through  the  fire  and  smoke  of  battles, 
when  he  received  a  fatal  wound.  He  pressed  his  hand  to  it 
to  conceal  it,  and  when  within  twenty  yards  of  their  bat- 
tery, I  heard  him  distinctly  say:  'Charge  them,  my  boys! 
Charge  them!'  He  kept  it  up  until  from  faintness  he  could 
go  no  further.  A  better  friend,  a  warmer  heart,  a,  more 
gallant  leader  than  he  was,  never  drew  the  breath  of  life. 
He  was  idolized  by  his  regiment,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him  well.  He  perished  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
in  the  'thunders  of  a  great  battle.'  He  wert  down  with  his 
armor  on  in  defense  of  his  country." 
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D.  A.  CALDWELL. 
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Daniel  Robertson  Caldwell 
was  born  at  Oak  Bowery,  Cham- 
bers county,  Alabama,  June  25, 
1842,  but  was  chiefly  reared  in 
Pike  county,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  that  state.  He  spent 
most  of  his  youth,  until  his  18th 
year,  at  school.  At  that  age  he 
enlisted  in  the  Montgomery  In- 
dependent Rifles,  which  became 
Company  E  in  the  Sixth  Alabama 
Infantry  Regiment.  This  regi- 
ment had  the  unusual  number  of 
twelve  companies,  which  aggre- 
gated, rank  and  file,  1800  men. 
the  largest  regiment  ever  mus- 
tered into  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice. The  regiment  was  sworn  into  the  regular  military 
service  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  fair  grounds  in  Montgom- 
ery in  the  early  spring  of  1861,  electing  as  regimental  officers 
Jacob  Seables,  colonel;  Ben  Baker,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
Jno.  B.  Gordon  (afterwards  major-general),  major,  the  lat- 
ter bringing  into  the  regiment  his  famous  company  of  "Rac- 
coon Roughs,"  recruited  in  the  mountains  of  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The  reginent  went  immediately  to 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  via  Corinth,  Miss.,  thence  on  to  Manassas 
Junction,  Va. ,  making  its  first  field  encampment  at  Fairfax 
Station,  near  Mount  Vernon,  the  old  home  of  Washington. 
The  regiment  was  placed  in  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Ewell,  who 
commanded  them  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  It  was  af- 
terwards successively  in  the  brigades  of  Rhodes  and  Battle. 
The  regiment  was  with  its  brigade  in  the  expedition  com- 
manded by  Jubal  Early,  which  penetrated  as  far  north  as 
Silver  Springs,  three  miles  distant  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
Being  transferred  with  the  army  to  Yorktown,  the  regiment 
was  re-organized,  Major  Gordon  being  elected  Colonel,  Colo- 
nel Seables  an  old  army  officer,  retiring.  The  army  falling 
back  under  Gen,  Joe  Johnston  from  Yorktown,  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines  was  fought.  Johnston  was  wounded,  and 
Robert  E.  Lee  put  in  charge.    In  this  battle  Rhodes  Brigade, 
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including'  the  6th  Alabama,  was  in  the  Division  of  Gen.  D. 
H.  Hill.  The  regiment  entered  this  fight  with  800  effective 
men  and  came  out  with  300  effectives,  the  heavy  loss  result- 
ing from  exposure  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  the  New  York 
Excelsior  Brigade.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  wounded  three  times 
in  this  battle — one  wound  through  the  thigh,  one  shot 
breaking  his  right  arm,  and  another  taking  a  "clip"  out  of 
his  left  ear.  He  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Richmond  and 
thence  was  furloughed  on  account  of  wounds,  for  thirty 
days.  He  rejoined  the  army  and  was  with  his  regiment  in 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  where  the  mortality  was  very 
great— was  also  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  Chan- 
cellorsville,  and  all  other  battles  and  incidents  at  arms  up  to 
and  including  Gettysburg,  falling  in  the  latter  battle  in  the 
famous  "wheat  field"  severely  wounded  in  the  right  side  and 
also  in  the  right  arm— almost  exactly  in  the  wound  received 
at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  He  was  again,  on  account  of 
wounds,  furloughed  for  thirty  days.  Again  rejoining  the 
army,  he  passed  through  all  the  closing  scenes  and  conflicts 
of  the  war,  and  was  surrendered  with  the  remnants  of  Lee's 
army  at  Appomattox.  The  regiment  at  the  surrender  num- 
bered only  36  effective  men  out  of  an  original  total  of  1800, 
thus  showing  the  ghastly  inroads  which  the  casualties  of 
war  had  made  in  that  magnificent  body  of  men.  Returning 
to  Alabama,  he  was  married  November  16th,  1865,  to  Miss 
Amanda  Henderson,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  wealthy  families  of  Southeast  Alabama,  then  and  ever 
since  a  resident  in  the  town  of  Troy.  He  became  a  farmer 
and  in  the  fall  of  1869  removed  to  Texas,  living  for  the  first 
year  near  McKinney  in  Collin  county.  He  then  moved  to 
Henderson  county,  where  he  ran  a  large  farm  near  Fincas- 
tle  for  6  years.  After  which  he  moved  to  Noonday,  where 
he  reared  and  educated  his  children,  and  successfully  con- 
ducted a  farm,  stock  and  dairy  business.  His  home  here 
was  distinguished  during  many  years  for  its  abundance  and 
refined  and  generous  hospitality.  Losing  his  wife  in  1906, 
he  sold  his  farm,  and  a  few  months  later  accepted  service  as 
Special  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  which 
he  still  holds  and  pushes  with  his  usual  vigor,  with  head- 
quarters, for  the  present,  at  Temple,  Texas.  Six  children 
were  born  to  himself  and  wife,  two  dying  in   infancy,  the 
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four  remaining  children  are  happily  situated  in  Tyler,  and 
well  and  favorably  known  here.  The  three  sons,  Oscar,  W. 
H.  and  Gus  married  respectively.  Misses  Laura  Bullard, 
Sackie  Norton  and  Pink  Patterson,  daughters  of  prominent 
families  in  Smith  county.  His  only  daughter,  Girlie,  is  the 
wife  of  Prof.  W.  R.  Herring,  principal  of  the  Douglass 
school,  Tyler,  Texas.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  remarkably  well 
preserved  and  active  man  for  his  years  and  is  highly  res- 
pected by  all  who  know  him  for  his  sterling  qualities  and 
chivalric  beai'ing. 


W.  L.  WAITES. 

Among  the  fifty  young  men  enlisted  by  J.  P.  Douglas  in 
Tyler,  Texas,  in  early  June,  1861,  for  the  First  Texas  Bat- 
tery was  W.  L.  Waites.  He  was  chosen  ensign,  and  on  the 
10th  of  June  received  their  beautiful  flag  and  bore  it  at  the 
head  of  the  company  from  Tyler  when  they  started  on  the 
march  to  Dallas.  W.  L.  Waites  was  born  in  Tennessee,  in 
1838,  but  having  lost  his  father  he  spent  his  early  childhood 
at  the  home  of  his  grandfather,  Maj  Daniel,  near  Rusk, 
Cherokee  county,  Texas.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  a  child.  The  most  of  the  education  he  had  he  received 
from  his  mother  in  early  years.  His  other  educational  ad- 
vantages were  limited.  When  quite  a  small  boy  he  entered 
the  newspaper  business  as  a  printer,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  worked  in  Rusk,  Palestine  and  Tyler.  When 
the  war  commenced,  June  1861,  he  was  a  publisher  and  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  States  Rights  Sentinel,  a  newspaper 
then  in  Tyler  conducted  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Smith  editor-in-chief. 
From  June  1861  till  April  1865  the  history  of  Douglas'  First 
Texas  Battery  was  the  history  of  W.  L.  Waites,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  part  of  the  Kentucky  campaign.  He  wa-  left 
sick  at  Louden,  Tenn.  in  August  1862,  and  joined  his  com- 
pany near  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  in  the  September  following. 
Aside  from  this  time  he  was  with  the  battery  on  its  long^ 
march  and  hard  fought  battles  suffering  all  the  hardships, 
privations  and  dangers  endured  by  his  company  till  his  death. 
At  Elk  Horn  he  was  a  gunner  and  was  conspicuous  for  cour- 
age and  the  good  judgment  with  which  he  handled  his  piece 
during  that  terrible  three  hours  while  the  battery  was  under 
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the  fire  of  five  or  six  Yankee  batteries.  At  the  close  he  re- 
ceived a  serious  wound  in  the  head.  After  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro  Capt.  Douglas  was  asked  to  submit  a  name  to 
be  placed  on  "The  Roll  of  Honor"  for  gallantry  at  that  battle. 
The  Captain  referred  the  matter  to  the  company  and  Waites 
was  chosen  by  ballot,  as  the  one  whose  name  was  to  be  thus 
honored.  At  Dalton,  Ga.,  in  January,  1864,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  in  urging  his  company  to  re-enlist  for  the 
war,  for  which  he  received  a  letter  of  congratulation  from 
M.  D.  Graham,  then  the  representative  from  the  East  Texas 
District  in  the  Confederate  Congress  in  session  at  Richmond. 
He  was  at  his  post,  day  and  night,  through  the  "Hundred 
Days  Battle"  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  passed  through 
Franklin  and  Nashville  and  all  the  other  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  Hood's  Teennessee  campaign,  and  was  with  his  com- 
pany when  it  was  in  charge  of  Seige  Guns  at  Fort  Sidney 
Johnston,  Mobile  Bay,  Alabama,  till  April  1865,  when  he  was 
killed  by  the  provost  guard  in  the  city  of  Mobile  Mobile  at 
that  time  was  garrisoned  or  policed  by  a  battallion  of  soldiers 
who  had  never  seen  active  service  in  the  field,  and  it  was  a 
sad  fact  that  some  of  the  officers  and  men  had  the  same  char- 
acteristics that  many  of  the  guards  of  Northern  prisons  had 
—they  were  cruel  and  despotic  to  the  weak  and  unarmed. 
"Hitchcocks  Press,"  the  city  prison,  was  the  emblem  of  tyr- 
anny, as  much  so  as  the  "Bastile"  in  Paris  was  in  the  18th 
century.  The  details  of  Waites'  death  were  hidden  as  much 
as  possible  at  the  time  and  have  since  been  further  obscured 
by  the  lapse  of  forty-two  years.  From  the  most  I  could  learn 
at  the  time,  and  since,  and  from  the  best  I  can  remember,  I 
understand  the  sad  circumstances  to  be  as  follows:  Waites 
and  some  of  the  other  boys  went  into  the  city  to  attend  the 
theater.  He  did  not  return  with  the  boys,  but  visited  W. 
D.  Abbey,  a  friend  in  the  city  who  was  staying  there  on 
leave  of  absence.  Abbey  urged  him  to  remain  all  night. 
Waites  said  he  had  promised  Lieut.  Hardin  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  company,  that  he  would  return  that  night.  He 
started  to  his  command  at  the  fort  and  was  arrested  by  four 
guardsmen,  he  submitted  cheerfully  and  went  with  them  to 
the  office  expecting  to  be  released  upon  his  making  the  proper 
explanation.  The  officer  treated  him  insultingly,  and  cruel- 
ly ordered  him  to  prison  to  "Hitchcocks  Press. "     Waites  re- 
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fused  io  go  and  resisted  the  guard;  a  guard  shot  him  in  the 
head,  killing  him  instantly.  We  at  the  fort  heard  nothing 
of  him  for  two  days,  when  inquiry  was  made  a  meagre  ac- 
count was  given  with  the  statement  that  the  Provost  guards 
avoided  notoriety,  that  they  did  not  want  to  incur  the  ill 
will  of  his  company.  Some  of  the  boys  visited  the  soldiers 
cemetery  and  the  sexton  pointed  out  a  grave  and  said  it  was 
the  one  they  sought,  as  it  was  the  grave  of  a  soldier  who 
was  killed  by  a  guard  in  the  city.  The  boys  put  some  boards 
to  it  with  name  and  dates.  It  was  now  a  time  of  active  mil- 
itary operations.  Mobile  was  evacuated  on  the  11th  of  April. 
The  surrender  soon  followed,  the  army  disbanded  and  there 
was  no  investigation  made.  Waites,  like  many  unfortunates 
in  Northern  prisons,  got  too  near  the  "dead  line,"  was  kill- 
ed by  men  who  were  invisible  at  Elk  Horn,  Murfreesboro, 
Franklin,  Nashville,  and  the  long  marching  and  fighting 
through  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  other  States,  but  who  were 
invincible  when  they  had  a  war  worn  soldier  unarmed  and 
helpless  in  their  power.  I  never  knew  the  name  of  the  guard 
who  shot  him  or  the  officer  who  gave  the  order.  Socially 
Waites'  character  appeared  to  be  contradictory.  At  times 
he  was  silent,  and  almost  forbidding,  but  under  that  cold  ex- 
terior there  was  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  congeniality  scarce- 
ly ever  equaled  in  anyone.  I  have  thought  he  was  the  most 
fluent  and  agreeable  conversationalist  I  ever  heard  talk.  Two 
striking  characteristics  of  his  were  loyalty  to  his  friends  and 
a  disposition  to  champion  the  weak  against  the  strong.  He 
w?s  cut  down  at  the  close  of  four  years  of  hard  and  dangerous 
soldier  life,  but  his  military  service  was  an  honor  to  his  com- 
pany and  to  his  State.  As  a  true  patriot  with  an  under- 
standing of  what  patriotism  meant,  as  one  who  conscien- 
ciously  discharged  every  duty,  as  one  who  possessed  both 
moral  and  physical  courage.  W.  L.  Waites  represented  the 
highest  type  of  the  Confederate  soldier.  Written  by  one  of 
Douglas  Battery. 

James  B.  Lunsford. 
Rutherford  College,  N.  C,  -July  19,  1907.      - 


D.   Y.  GAINES. 

David  Y.  Gaines,  of  Falls  county,  was  a  native  of  Flori- 
da and  removed  to  Texas,  and  settled  in  Smith  county,  Tex., 
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where  he  was  a  prominent  planter,  an  honored  citizen,  and  a 
man  of  fine  intelligence.  Capt.  Gaines  died  in  Falls  county 
some  years  ago  where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  When 
the  clouds  of  war  hovered  over  our  southland,  he  carried  the 
first  organized  company  to  enlist  in  the  war  from 
Smith  County.  On  the  9th  day  of  June  he  was 
elected  Captain  of  Company  K,  3rd  Texas  Cavalry, 
and  went  to  Missouri  under  General  Ben  McCulloch, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hills  and 
Elk  Horn,  thence  with  his  command  he  crossed  the  Mississ- 
ippi river  and  acted  gallantly  at  the  battie  of  Farmington, 
Tennessee.  He  then  returned  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  de- 
partment after  resigning  his  rank  as  captain,  and  did  val- 
iant and  good  service  in  defense  of  his  state  until  the  sur- 
render. A  few  years  after  the  war  he  removed  to  Falls 
county  and  engaged  largely  in  planting  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Isabelie  Marsh, 
a  daughter  of  Col.  Bryan  Marsh,  Sr.,  who  was  a  large  plant- 
er and  prominent  citizen  of  Alabama,  They  have  three  liv- 
ing children,  Helen,  David  Y;,  and  Lillie.  Capt.  Gaines  was 
of  the  old  school,  had  a  pleasant  personality,  show- 
ing the  generous  impulses  of  the  Southern  planter.  He 
was  a  fine  type  of  the  old  time  Southern  gentleman. 


J.  H.  JERNIGAN. 

The  following  is  ciipped  from  the  Confederate  Veteran, 
published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.:  "James  H.  Jernigan,  a  good 
member,  who  was  born  in  Polk  county,  Ark.,  in  1840,  re- 
moving to  Texas  in  1856.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  August  1862,  in  Co.  H.  5th  Texas  Cavalry,  Gano's 
Brigade,  serving  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas  up  to 
1864.  He  was  then  sent  to  Bonham,  Texas,  as  scout  under 
<Gen.  McCulloch,  and  subsequently  assigned  to  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  under  Gen.  Gano,  and  in  all  these 
campaigns  performed  his  duty  bravely  and  gallantly.  Com- 
rade Jernigan  was  made  first  sergeant  at  the  organization  of 
his  company.  He  was  afterwards  elected  third  lieutenant. 
He  surrendered  at  Greenville,  Texas,  June  15.  1865.  After 
the  war  he  was  a  successful  merchant  and  stock  dealer  in 
Commerce,  where  he  was  known  and  respected  for  his  ster- 
ling worth."     He  died  at  Commerce  in  December,  1906. 
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IUKA 

Gen.  Sterling  Price,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of  luka, 
said:  "The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  Herbert's  Brigade, 
and  nobly  did  it  sustain  it,  and  worthy  of  its  accomplished 
commander  and  of  the  brigade  which  numbers  among  its 
forces  the  ever  glorious  Third  Louisana  and  Third  Texas  dis- 
mounted Cavalry,  and  Whitfield's  Texas  Legion.  The  Third 
Louisiana  and  Third  Texas  had  already  fought  under  my 
eyes  at  Oak  Hills  and  Elk  Horn.  No  men  ever  fought  more 
bravely  or  more  victoriously  than  they,  and  he  who  can  say 
hereafter,  '1  belonged  to  the  Third  Louisiana  or  the  Third 
Texas,  need  never  blush  in  my  presence.'  In  this,  the  hard- 
est fought  fight  which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  they  sustained 
their  bloody  war  reputation.  The  commanding  officers  of 
each  regiment— Liet.  Col.  Gilmore  and  Col.  Mabry— were 
severely  wounded.  Brave  men  were  never  more  bravely 
commanded.  Whitfield's  Legion  not  only  took  a  battery 
with  the  aid  of  the  Third  Texas,  but  fully  established  on  this 
occasion  its  right  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  veteran  reg- 
iments already  named,  and  won  under  their  gallant  leader  a 
reputation  for  dashing  boldness  and  steady  courage  which 
places  them  side  by  side  with  the  bravest  and  the  best." 


W.  B.  BUTLER. 

William  Booker  Butler,  of  Tyler,  is  a  native  of  Cham- 
bers county,  Alabama,  born  April  23rd,  1838,  and  removed  to 
Texas  with  his  father,  Booker  Butler,  who  settled  in  Smith 
county  near  the  town  of  Starrville,  where  Mr.  Butler  was 
reared  and  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  old  town,  known 
then  as  tne  center  of  education  for  this  part  of  the  state. 
Enlisted  early  in  1862  in  Capt.  Stillwell's  company,  but  soon 
afterwards  detailed  in  the  commissary  department,  and  then 
detached  to  look  after  the  plantation  of  his  father,  to  fur- 
nish the  Confederate  army  with  supplies.  This  duty  was 
strictly  performed  and  young  Butler  accomplished  the  work 
he  was  detailed  in  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Confederacy. 
In  December,  1860,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Black,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Shimmie  Black,  an  early  settler  and  large 
planter  in  East  Texas.  From  this  marriage  they  have  three 
children:    Levi,  a  merchant  at  Starrville,    James   A.,    post- 
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master  at  Troupe,  and  Claud,  a  stock  man  at  Laine,  Whar- 
ton county.  Mr.  Butler  is  a  large  planter,  his  plantation 
being  located  near  Browning,  but  his  residence  is  now  in 
Tyler.  He  is  a  fine  business  man  and  bears  a  good  reputa- 
tion as  a  citizen,  and  an  earnest  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  South. 


J.  B.  POLLEY. 

Joseph  B.  Polley,  of  Farmersville,  is  a  veteran  of  Hood's 
Texas  Brigade  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Born  in 
Brazoria  county— hence  is  a  native  Texan— on  October  27th, 
18-10,  under  the  Lone  Star  during  the  time  Texas  was  a  re- 
public. At  Gaines  Mill,  Gen.  Polley  received  a  wound  in  the 
forehead,  and  on  the  Darbytown  Road,  in  a  reconnoisance, 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  foot  which  caused  its  amputation, 
hence  he  wras  deprived  of  being  at  the  surrender  of  Lee  at 
Appomattox.  On  returning  home  he  found  employment  as 
a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  until  1876  when  he  took  up  the 
profession  of  law,  in  which  he  has  made  a  success.  How- 
ever, before  his  loss  of  a  foot,  he  participated  in  the  famous 
campaigns  of  the  Virginia  army  and  the  iollowing  battles: 
Gaines  Mill,  Second  Manassas,  Chickamauga,  Bacon  Moun- 
tain, Knoxville,  the  Wilderness,  and  numerous  other  smaller 
engagements.  He  entered  che  Confederate  service  from 
Gaudalupe  county  in  June,  1861,  as  a  private  in  Co.  F.,  4th 
Texas  Infantry  regiment  which  went  direct  to  Richmond. 
The  record  of  Hood's  Brigade  is  a  part  of  the  Virginia  army 
and  one  that  all  Texas  points  to  with  a  just  pride  for  its 
gallantry  and  glorious  deeds  in  defense  of  the  South  in  that 
great  struggle  for  local  self  government.  Upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  United  Confederate  Association,  he  took  a  deep 
interest  and  commanded  the  Texas  division  from  1898  to  1900. 
Gen.  Polley  was  married  to  Miss  Mattie  LeGette  in  1866,  and 
has  an  interesting  and  intelligent  family.  He  possesses 
merit  as  a  writer  and  his  contributions  on  the  war  between 
the  states  has  added  much  interesting  history  that  will  aid 
the  future  historians  in  compiling  many  truthful  and  historic 
events  of  that  gigantic  struggle.  The  share  in  the  war  per- 
formed by  young  Polley,  from  the  beginning  to  the  wound 
that  disabled  him  from  active  field  service,  is  a  heroic  and 
charming  one  that  hi.;  children  can  truthfully  boast  of. 
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OREN  WHITAKER. 
Oren  Whitaker  was  born  in  Heard  county,  Ga.,  in  1841, 
and  removed  to  Texas  with  his  father's  family  in  1848.  He 
was  the  oldest  son  of  James  M.  Whitaker,  of  Tyler,  and  en- 
listed in  Bates'  Texas  reeiment  in  1SG2  and  went  to  Brazoria 
county,  where  he  was  transferred  to  the  15th  Texas 
(Speights)  Infantry,  serving  with  this  command  until  his 
death  which  occurred  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  January  4,  1863. 
Young  Whitaker  made  a  gallant  soldier  and  laid  down  his 
young  life  in  defense  of  the  South,  the  land  of  his  birth. 


H.  A.  WHITAKER. 

Henry  A.  Whitaker,  the  second  son  of  James  M.  Whitaker 
of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Troup  county  Ga.,  in  1843,  and  died 
at  Alexandria,  La.,  at  the  Taylor  hospital,  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Mansfield.  His  young  heroic  life  passed  away  dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  States  while  a  Confederate  soldier. 
Enlisted  in  Bates'  regiment  and  served  on  the  Texas  coast 
until  his  transfer  to  a  more  active  field,  to  the  loth  Texas  In- 
fantry, commanded  by  Col.  Speight.  He  was  a  gallant  young 
Confederate  soldier,  and  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  of 
the  South  in  the  line  of  duty  called  for  by  the  action  of  his 
State  in  the  preservation  of  her  sovereign  rights  given  by 
the  framers  of  the  Federal  constitution. 


-    J.  W.  ARNOLD. 

James  W.  Arnold  of  Shreveport.  La.,  was  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1848,  his  birth  oc- 
curring in  1839.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  in  June  1861,  at 
Tyler  in  Company  K,  3rd  Texas  Cavalry  regiment  and  served 
through  the  war,  receiving  his  parole  when  the  South  stack- 
ed her  arms  in  1855.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Shreve- 
port, La. ,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  some  years  ago.  He 
was  a  contractor  and  carpenter,  and  a  skilled  mechanic. 
During  the  war  between  the  States  he  saw  active  service  in 
Ross  Texas  brigade,  participating  in  the  campaigns  that 
made  that  brigade  famous  in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  In 
1866  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Gus  Howard  of  Shreveport,  and 
lived  in  that  city  until  his  death.  They  had  several  children. 
Jim  Arnold  was  a  man  of  fine  impulses,  warm  hearted  and 
always  reliable  as  a  friend.  He  was  intelligent,  and  a  ready 
defender  of  the  cause  of  the  South. 
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THOMAS  P.  OCHILTREE. 

Thomas  P.  Ochiltree,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  Tex- 
ans.  was  born  in  Nacogdoches,  in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1839,  and  was  reared  in  his  native  town  and  in  Mar- 
shall, where  he  secured  a  gcod  classical  education.  His  fath- 
er, Gen.  William  B.  Ochiltree,  was  in  1844  made  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  Texas  republic  and  later  became  its  At- 
torney-General, and  was  colonel  of  the  18th  Texas  regiment 
in  the  Confederate  army.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Texas  Rangers  and  saw  much  service  in  rid- 
ding the  state  of  the  lawless  marauders  that  overran  the 
commonwealth  in  185G  and  1857.  He  was  the  assistant  chief 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Sixth  Legislat- 
ure at  the  adjourned  session  in  1856  and  filled  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  next  legislature.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  for  the  Eastern  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  that  met  at  Tyler  May  13,  1857,  and  Assistant  Ser- 
geant-at- Arms  of  the  State  Demcratic  Convention  that  met 
at  Waco,  May  14,  1857  (the  first  held  in  Texas).  He  was  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Democratic  Convention  that  met  in  Gal- 
veston in  April  in  I860.  Having  had  his  disabilities  as  a  mi- 
nor removed  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  a  special  act  of 
the  legislature  at  the  winter  session  of  1857-58,  and  there- 
after practiced  both  at  Marshall  and  Jefferson  with  his  fath- 
er, and  for  a  time  at  the  latter  place  in  the  office  of  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Gen.  James  H.  Rogers.  He  edited  in  1860,  the 
Jeffersonian,  a  newspaper  published  at  Jefferson.  He  par- 
ticipated as  a  delegate  in  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion that  met  at  Charleston.  April  23,  1860,  and  at  the  ses- 
sion of  that  division  of  the  delegates  who  later  (after  the 
split)  met  at  Baltimore,  June  23, 1860,  and  nominated  Breck- 
enridge  and  Lane.  He  volunteered  as  a  private  in  Bass' 
company,  Fifth  Texas  Regiment,  Hood's  brigade,  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  early  in  the  war  between  the  States,  and 
was  promoted,  in  the  order  named,  to  the  position  of  lieuten- 
ant, captain,  and  major  of  the  adjutant-general's  depart- 
ment. At  the  battle  of  Val  Verde  he  was  assigned  to  lead  a 
desperate  charge  that  resulted  in  victory  for  the  Confeder- 
ates. He  received  his  major's- commission  for  gallant  action 
in  the  field,  was  appointed  as  a  confidential  messenger  to 
Richmond,    and   later  was  successively  aid-de-camp  to  Gen. 
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Tom  Green,  Gen.  Dick  Taylor,  and  Gen.  Longstreet.  So 
well  did  he  acquit  himself  that  he  gained  a  colonel's  brevet, 
and  was  made  the  confidential  messenger  of  Jefferson  Davis 
to  the  Confederate  commanders  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Col. 
Ochiltree  was  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Five  forks. 
After  being  released  from  the  Federal  military  prison  on 
Johnson's  Island,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  close  of  the  war  he 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  a  few  months,  and  then  re- 
turning to  America  he  wrote  for  the  New  York  News  along 
with  Roger  A.  Pryor,  Thos.  A.  Sneed,  and  S.  S.  Cox.  He 
returned  to  Texas  the  latter  part  of  1865,  practiced  law  for  a 
while  in  Galveston,  was  later  correspondent  and  then  part 
proprietor  of  the  Houston  Daily  Telegraph,  and  then  visited 
Europe  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  the 
advantages  of  Texas  with  good  results.  He  was  later  United 
States  marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas, and  in  1882 
was  elected  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Galveston  district  and  as  such  made  a  creditable  record 
in  Washington.  Upon  his  retirement  from  Congress  he  made 
his  home  in  New  York  where  he  was  identified  with  John  W. 
Mackey  and  his  various  enterprises.  Col.  Ochiltree  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  traveled  extensively  in  Europe.  His 
wit  and  his  fund  of  stories  made  him  popular,  and  as  an 
after  dinner  speaker  he  acquired  a  national  reputation.  He 
had  many  friends  among  the  nobility  and  the  titled  people  in 
Europe  and  was  frequently  entertained  by  the  American 
ambassadors  at  London,  Rome,  Paris  and  Berlin.  His  friend- 
ship was  prized  too  by  some  of  England's  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  Pie  was  well  known  to  turf- 
men and  was  a  keen  follower  of  the  races.  Pie  was  devoted 
to  Texas  and.  always  registered  from  this  State  and  he  will 
ever  be  kindly  remembered  here  for  the  days  of "auld  lang 
syne  and  for  the  gallant  service  he  rendered  while  he  wore 
the  Confederate  grey.  Col.  Ochiltree  died  from  heart  dis- 
ease at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  Nov.  25,  1902. 


M.  GANS. 

Michael  Gans.of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Rogasen,  Prussia,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  183,3,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1852  and  soon 
settled  in  Montgomery,  La.,  entering  business  in  that  city, 
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was  a  leading  man  until  his  removal  to  Texas  in  1886,  and 
settled  in  Tyler  where  he  lived  up  to  his  death  which  occurr- 
ed the  9th  day  of  July,  1899.  He  was  buried  in  the  Jewish 
cemetery.  Although  of  foreign  birth  he  enlisted  early  in  1863 
in  the  Confederate  army  believing  that' the  rights  of  the 
South  were  being  invaded,  giving  a  loyal  and  willing  support 
to  his  adopted  country.  Being  a  man  of  fine  education  he 
was  enthusiastic  in  the  defense  of  the  South,  and  made  a 
soldier  that  received  commendation  for  the  active  part  he 
took  in  that  great  struggle.  A  picturesque  and  representa- 
tive character  of  his  great  race  that  always  and  in  all  ages 
resisted  oppression  and  defended  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
Mr.  Gans  enlisted  in  company  K,  28th  Louisiana  Volunteers 
and  stood  steadfast  to  the  Confederacy  until  the  surrender 
in  1865,  receiving  his  parole,  returned  home  and  was  early  in 
business  as  a  progressive  man  up  to  the  close  of  his  eventful 
and  useful  life.  Being  of  that  sterling  race  in  which  Judah 
P.  Benjamin  belonged,  his  part  was  an  active  one.  On  the 
12th  day  of  January,  1869,  was  married  to  Miss  Pauline  Lisso 
of  Springville,  La,  From  this  marriage  they  have  five  chil- 
dren; Julias  H.,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Tyler;  Adolph, 
resident  of  Pittsburg;  Delia,  the  wife  of  Lee  Goldstucker, 
bookkeeper  of  Mayer  &  Schmidt,  Tyler;  Esther,  the  wife  of 
Thias  Aaron,  business  man  of  Tyler;  Mark  L. ,  business  man 
of  Tyler.  A  representative  man  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
America,  the  sterling  worth  attaches  itself  to  Mr.  Gans 
as  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  leaves  this  legacy  to  his  children 
and  people  to  be  handed  down  to  the  future  historian  for  in- 
telligence, bravery,  and  loyal  support  to  the  cause  of  the 
Southland. 


J.  C.  TARBUTTON. 

John  C.  Tarbutton,  of  Troupe,  was  born  in  Henderson 
county,  Tennessee,  December  22,  1833,  and  removed  to  Smith 
county,  Texas  in  1854.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only 
seven  years  of  age  and  he  was  reared  under  the  Christian 
influence  of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  piety  and  great  force  of 
character,  and  the  early  impressions  were  carried  byhimun 
til  his  death  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  enlisted  in  Company 
X,  Robert's  Texas  regiment,  and  served  with   distinction   in 
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the  Trans-Mississippi  department  until  the  surrender  in  1865. 
He  enlisted  as  private,  but  through  his  good  conduct  and 
the  partiality  of  his  men  he  was  made  first  lieutenant.  He 
served  several  years  as  county  treasurer  of  Smith  county. 
In  1S60  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Bucker  and  they 
had  born  to  them  six  loving  children;  Samuel  H.,  Theopolis 
S.,  Sophie  E.,  John  F.,  Mary  E.,  Edward  Oren.  John  C. 
Tarbutton  left  behind  him  a  good  name  for  honesty  and  fair 
dealing,  and  as  a  brave  Confederate  soldier. 


W.  D.  SHAW. 


William  A.  Shaw,  of  Dallas,  was  born  in  Sevier  county, 
Arkansas,  in  1844,  and  when  Texas  seceded  his  home  was  in 
Brisco  county.  Being  so  enthusiastic  he  ran  away  from  home 
and  joined  Captain  Arnett's  company,  in  which  after  a  few 
montrs  service  in  a  camp  of  instruction,  his  mother,  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth  secured  his  discharge;  but  in  1862  he  en- 
listed in  company  H  of  Gen.  Tom  Green's  old  regiment  until 
he  was  transferred  to  a  company  of  scouts  commanded  by 
Captain  L.  H.  McNelley,  and  remained  there  until  the  sur- 
render 1865.  The  principal  battles  in  which  this  gallant 
young  Confederate  participated  were  Camp  Bisland,  Franklin, 
Carencro,  La  Fouche,  Fort  Butler,  Fordoche  Bayou,  Mans- 
field and  Pleasant  Hill,  where  he  displayed  splendid  gallant- 
ry, though  often  engaged  in  fights  and  skirmishes  he  escaped 
with  only  two  slight  wounds.  He  was  with  Gen.  Tom  Green 
and  shared  the  rough  and  hard  edges  of  a  soldiers  life  until 
the  surrender  came  in  1865.  As  a  journalist  Farmer  Shaw 
has  made  a  brilliant  success,  besides  his  splendid  record  as  a 
member  of  the  Texas  legislature.  He  is  a  forceful  and  bril- 
liant writer  and  moves  along  in  the  front  ranks  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  fine  capacity.  Of  sterling  worth  and  vigorous 
manhood  he  battles  earnesly  for  what  he  conceives  to  be 
right  and  stands  by  the  principles  he  advocates  with  flowing 
words  of  candor  and  honesty.  As  a  Confederate  soldier  he 
was-  to  be  found  at  the  front,  and  in  the  times  of  peace  he 
can  throw  an  invective  or  parry  a  thrust  with  forensic  force 
in  public  debate  when  the  occasion  demands  it.  A  man  of 
fine  personality,  pleasing  address,  and  very  popular  with 
the  people. 
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-        G.  H.  GOULD. 

George  Henry  Gould,  of  Palestine,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  between  the  States  was  a  practicing  lawyer  of 
Henderson,  Rusk  county.  He  was  born  near  Rochester,  N. 
"  Y.,  October  20,  1835.  His  father,  Timothy  Gould,  was  a  sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Graduating  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  he  removed  to  Texas  in  1857 
and  entered  the  law  office  of  Gen.  M.  D.  Ector  and  M.  D.  Gra- 
ham in  the  study  of  law.  Being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  em- 
barked in  the  practice  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Being 
of  Northern  birth,  but  his  sympathy  was  with  the  cause 
of  the  South  he  enlisted  as  a  Confedetate  soldier.  Be- 
ginning as  a  private  in  ComDany  F  of  the  17th  Texas  Cavalry, 
he  was  made  Sergeant-Major  at  the  reorganization  in  1862, 
and  served  with  distinguished  ability  in  that  office  as  a  loyal 
soldier  of  the  South  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  department.  He 
shared  the  campaigns  of  his  regiment  under  Colonels  George 
F.  Moore  and  James  Taylor,  participating  in  many  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  continuing  it  at  Henderson  for  more  than  thirty 
years  successfully,  being  honored  with  the  positions  of 
County  Judge  and  member  of  the  legislature.  Being  ap- 
pointed attorney  for  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
Railroad  Company,  with  a  group  of  counties,  Palestine  being 
the  center,  he  removed  to  that  city  where  he  lived  until  his 
death  in  1903.  In  1861,  Judge  Gould  was  married  to 
Miss  Ellen  Spivey  who  died  in  1890,  and  in  1892  he  married 
Miss  Florence  Finch.  Pie  leaves  four  children;  Minnie,  wife 
of  Hon.  N..B.  Morris,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Palestine;  Ellen, 
Robert  A.,  and  Grace.  Judge  Gould  was  a  profound  lawyer, 
a  brave  soldier,  and  a  man  of  pleasing  personality. 


J.  H.  BELL. 

Joseph  Harrison  Bell,  of  Marshall,  born  in  Oglethorpe 
county,  Ga  ,  26th  of  January,  1840,  and  removed  to  Texas 
with  his  father,  Joseph  Bell,  and  settled  in  Harrison  county 
in  1852,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared.  In 
June  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  3rd  Texas  Cavalry,  and  was 
paroled  at  Canton,  Miss.,  in  1865,  then  returned  to  Texas, 
where  he  has  continuously  resided.      Young  Bell  saw  active 
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service  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  Ross'  Texas  Brig- 
ade, participating  in  the  battles  of  Oak  Hills,  Chustenallah, 
Elk  Horn  Tavern,  Farmington,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Jackson, 
Holly  Springs,  and  numerous  other  fights  and  skirmishes. 
He  was  twice  wounded,  at  Chustenallah,  and  in  a  battle 
near  Marietta,  Ga  ,  in  1864,  both  wounds  being  serious,  but 
on  recovery,  returned  to  his  company  and  announced  ready 
for  duty.  In  January,  1861,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie 
Long,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Ben  Long,  a  prominent  planter  in 
Harrison  county.  They  have  six  children  living.  Jeptha 
Victor,  a  business  man  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Archer  Leniard,  a 
prominent  railroad  man  of  Marshall,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
teller  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Marshall,  Virgie,  single, 
at  home  with  her  parents,  Oran  0.,  business  man  of  Mar- 
shall, Harry  Long,  bookkeeper  for  Marshall  Oil  Mill,  Mary 
Kee,  married  L.  L.  Oliver,  dispatcher  for  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company.  Harry  Bell  made  a  fine  record  as  a 
Confederate  soldier  and  as  a  citizen  of  Harrison  county. 
Intelligent,  honest  and  faithful  to  every  trust,  in  his  declin- 
ing years,  is  surrounded  by  his  children  and  the  warmest 
friendship  of  all  people  who  know  him.  He  was  with  Gen. 
Joe  Johnston  in  the  Georgia  campaign,  and  with  Hood  at 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  his  brigade  being  under  Gen.  Bed- 
ford Forrest. 


MURFREESBORO. 

Gen.  Wm.  J.  Hardee,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  had  this  to  say  of  valor  of  individual  Texas 
troops:  "The  enemy  were  broken  and  driven  through  a  ce- 
dar brake  after  a  rapid  and  successful  charge  by  McCown^s 
command  (Ector  in  the  center),  in  which  Gen.  August  Wil- 
lich  and  many  prisoners  were  taken.  A  signal  instance  of 
courage  was  shown  by  Col.  J.  C.  Burks,  of  the  11th  Texas. 
This  brave  officer,  though  mortally  wounded,  still  led  and 
cheered  on  his  regiment  until  he  fell  exhausted  at  its  head. 
Another  instance  was  shown  by  Sergt.  A.  Sims,  flag-bearer 
of  the  10th  Texas,  who,  seeing  a  Federal  flag-bearer  endeav- 
oring to  rally  his  regiment,  sprang  forward,  seized,  the 
standard,  and  in  the  struggle,  both  were  shot  down,  waving 
their  flags  with  their  last  breath.  The  Federal  flag  was 
captured." 
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G.  L  GRISCOM. 

George  L.  Griscom,  of  Weatherford,  a  veteran  of  Ross' 
Texas  Brigade  of  Cavalry,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
April  Gth,  1837.  He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  S.  and  Sidney 
Gillingham  Griscom,  who  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Young  Griscom  was  educated  at  Philadelphia  and 
in  New  Jersey,  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1858.  In  the  spring 
of  1861  he  enlisted  as  a  Confederate  soldier,  becoming  order- 
ly sergeant  of  Co.  D,  9th  Texas  Cavalry  Regiment,"  Col.  \V. 
B.  Sims,  commanding.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year's  ser- 
vice he  was  made  adjutant  of  the  regiment  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Col.  Dudley  W.  Jones,  and  was  associated  with 
its  career  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Lieut.  Griscom  was  un- 
der Gen.  Ben  McCulloch  at  Elk  Horn,  and  then  dismounted 
and  crossed  the  Mississippi  river  with  Price  and  Van  Dorn. 
Participated  in  the  battles  of  Farmington,  Iuka,  Corinth, 
Holley  Springs,  Jackson  and  Thompson's  Station.  Was 
with  Gen.  Joe  Johnston  in  the  Georgia  campaign,  and  with 
Gen.  Hood  at  Franklin  and  Nashville,  serving  in  the  corps 
of  Gen.  Bedford  Forrest.  After  the  war,  he  returned  to 
Texas  and  engaged  successfully  in  mercantile  pursuits  up  to 
his  death,  some  years  ago.  In  1866  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Bettie  Birdsong,  of  Hinds  county,  Miss.,  who  died  within 
one  year  of  their  marriage,  and  in  1869,  he  married  her 
sirter,  Miss  Mary  L.  Birdsong.  Geo.  L.  Griscom  made  a  fine 
officer  and  soldier  and  was  commsnded  for  acts  of  bravery, 
and  died  a  loyal  Confederate  soldier,  holding  sacredly  that 
he  was  right  under  our  form  of  local  self  government. 


BATTLE  OF  VALVERDE. 

In  the  battle  of  Valverde,  which  was  a  glorious  victory 
for  the  Southern  army,  Col.  Wm.  R.  Scurry  says:  "The 
country  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  four  as  brave  and  chival- 
rous officers  as  ever  graced  the  ranks  of  any  army.  The 
gallant  Major  Shropshire  fell  early,  pressing  upon  the  foe 
and  cheering  his  men  on.  The  brave  and  chivalrous  Major 
Raguet  fell  mortally  wounded  while  engaged  in  the  last  and 
most  desperate  conflict  of  the  day.  He  survived  long 
enough  to  know  and  rejoice  at  our  victory,  and  then  died 
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with  loving  messages  upon  his  expiring  lips.  The  brave, 
gallant  Captain  Buckholtz  and  Lieutenant  Mills  conducted 
themselves  with  distinguished  gallantry  throughout  the  fight 
and  fell  near  its  close.  Of  the  living  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  all  behaved  with  distinguished  courage  and  daring.  .  . 
Major  Pyron  was  distinguished  by  the  calm  intrepidity  of 
his  bearing.  It  is  clue  to  Adjt.  Ellsberry  R.  Lane  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  courage  '  and  activity  he  displayed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  to  acknowledge  my  obli- 
gations for  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  my  orders." 


BATTLE  OF  RAYMOND. 

The  battle  of  Raymond,  Miss.,  was  a  terrific  strife  in 
which  Texans  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Col.  Granberry, 
commanding  the  7th  Texas,  said:  "Capt.  W.  H.  Smith, 
after  acting  with  marked  gallantry,  fell  pierced  with  three 
balls;  Capt.  J.  W.  Brown  was  wounded  in  the  head  and  ab- 
domen, but  borne  from  the  field  and  saved;  Capt.  J.  H,  Col- 
lett  was  wTounded  by  a  grapeshot;  Capt.  0.  P.  Forrest  fell  in 
the  retreat;  Lieuts."  J.  C.  Kidd,  J.  W.  Taylor,  A.  H.  White, 
were  wounded.  Lieuts.  J.  D.  Miles  and  T.  S.  Townsend 
were  slightly  wounded.  Lieuts.  VV.  A.  Collier  and  J.  N. 
Monin  are  among  the  missing.  Capt.  E  T.  Broughton  wras 
also  among  the  missing,  being  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the 
position.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moody  and  Major  Van  Zandt 
were  commended  for  bravery.  Of.  the  regiment  as  a  whole 
the  greatest  compliment  to  its  valor  is  the  record  that  it  lost 
158  out  of  306." 


A  COMPLIMENT. 

Gen.  L.  S.  Ross,  in  his  account  of  the  Franklin  and 
Nashville  campaign,  pays  this  compliment  to  two  Texas 
regiments:  "The  gallant  bearing  of  the  3rd  and  9th  Texas 
on  this  occasion  is  deserving  of  special  commendation,  and  it 
affords  me  much  gratification  to  record  to  the  honor  of  these 
noble  regiments  that  charges  made  by  them  at  the  Harpeth 
river  have  never  been  and  can  not  be  surpassed  by  cavalry 
of  any  nation." 
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MANSFIELD. 

The  gallantry  of  Texas  troops  on  every  field  during  the 
war  between  the  states  is  spoken  of  in  commendable  terms. 
Gen.  Dick  Taylor,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Mansfield, 
pays  Texans  the  following  high  compliment:  "Major,  with 
his  division,  consisting  of  his  brigade  under  Col.  Lane,  Bag- 
by's  brigade,  Vincent's  brigade  of  Louisiana  cavalry,  rein- 
forced by  /Terrell's  regiment  drawn  from  the  right,  dis- 
mounted his  men  on  Mouton's  left  and  kept  pace  with  his 
advance,  forcing  back  and  turning  the  enemy's  right.  Ran- 
dal supported  Mouton's  attack  by  advancing  his  regiment  en 
echelon  from  the  left.  In  vigor,  energy  and  daring  Randal 
surpassed  my  expectations,  high  as  they  were  of  him  and 
his  fine  brigade.  These  movemonts  on  the  left  of  the  road 
to  Pleasant  Hill  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  Thomas  Green,  who  displayed  the  high  qualities  which 
have  distinguished  him  on  so  many  fields.  As  soon  as  the 
left  attack  was  well  developed  I  ordered  Maj. -Gen.  Walker 
to  move  Waul's  and  Scurry's  brigades  into  action,  directing 
Gen.  Bee,  on  his  right,  to  press  on  with  Debray's  and  Buch- 
el's  cavalry  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear.  Believing  my  right 
outflanked  by  the  enemy,  Gen.  Walker  was  instructed  to 
throw  forward  Scurry  to  turn  his  left  and  gain  a  position  on 
the  high  road  beyond  the  main  line  of  battle.  The  dense 
wood  through  which  Bee  advanced  prevented  him  from 
gaining  much  ground,  but  the  gallantry  and  vigor  with 
which  that  accomplished  soldier  (Walker)  led  his  fine  brig- 
ades into  action  and  pressed  on  the  foe  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. Until  he  was  disabled  by  a  painful  wound  on  the 
following  day,  every  hour  but  illustrated  his  power  for  com- 
mand. The  enemy  in  vain  formed  new  lines  of  battle  on  the 
wooded  ridges,  which  are  a  feature  of  the  country.  Every 
line  was  swept  away  as  soon  as  formed,  and  every  gun  taken 
as  soon  as  put  in  position.  For  5  miles  the  enemy  was  driv- 
en rapidly  and  steadily.  Here  the  13th  corps  gave  way  en- 
tirely and  was  replaced  by  the  19th,  hurriedly  brought  up  to 
support  the  fight.  The  19th  corps,  though  fresh,  shared  the 
fate  of  the  13th.  Nothing  could  arrest  the  astonishing  ar- 
dor and  courage  of  our  troops.  Green,  Polignac,  Major, 
Bagby  and  Randal  on  the  left,  Walker,  Bee,  Scurry  and 
Waul  on  the  right,  swept  all^before  them.      Just    as    night 
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was  closing  in  the  enemy  massed  heavily  on  a  ridge  over- 
looking a  small  creek.  As  the  water  was  important  to  both 
parties,  I  ordered  the  enemy  driven  from  it.  The  fighting 
was  severe  for  a  time,  but  Walker,  Green  and'other  gallant 
leaders  led  on  our  tired  men,  and  we  camped  on  the  creek 
as  night  fell,  the  enemy  forced  back  some  400 yards'beyond. 
The  conduct  of  our  troops  was  beyond  all  praise.  There 
was  no  straggling,  no  plundering.  The  vast  captured  prop- 
erty wTas  quietly  taken  to  M&.nsfield  and  turned  [over,  un- 
touched, to  the  proper  officers. 


A  PUNCTILLIOUS  OFFICER 

Col.  H.  P.  Mabry,  of  the  3rd  Texas  Cavalry,  was  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  luka,  Miss.,  and  as  the  Confederate 
troops,  after  the  battle,  fell  back,  he  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  printed  parole  handed  him  to  sign  read 
the  "so-called  Confederate  states."  He  refused  to  attach 
liis  name  to  the  instrument,  as  the  Confederate  States  was 
in  fact  an  established  government,  and  he  only  agreed  to 
sign  it  after  the  words  "so-called/'  so  obnoxious  to  him, 
had  been  erased  from  the  parole.  Ever  afterwards  a  differ- 
ent phraseology  was  given  Southern  prisoners  with  the 
straight  "Confederate  States."  Gen.  Mabry  was  a  man  of 
high  sense  of  honor,  as  firm  as  the  rock  Gibralta,  and  would 
have  remained  a  prisoner  to  the  end  of  the  war  before  he 
would  have,  under  any  circumstances,  subscribed  to  any  ob- 
ligation not  in  accordance  with  his  convictions  of  honor  and 
Southern  manhood. 


CHUSTENALLAH. 

Col.  A.  W.  Sparks,  in  writing  of  the  battle  of  Chuste- 
nallah  in  his  interesting  volume  "Recollections  of  the  Great 
War,"  pays  the  following  compliment  to  the  following  Tex- 
ans:  "Major  G.  W.  Chilton,  of  the  3rd  Texas  Cavalry, 
while  acting  with  conspicuous  gallantry  was  wounded  with  a 
rifle  ball, slightly  in  the  head,  but  disregarding  which,  he  re- 
mained at  his  post  until  the  last  gun  was  fired.  Major  M.  J. 
Brinson,  of  the  9th  Texas  Cavalry,  bore  himself  throughout 
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the  engagement  with  marked  gallantry,  and  by  his  fearless 
demeanor,  contributed  no  little  to  the  final  result.  The  au- 
thor's friend,  Harry  Bell,  of  Co.  A,  3rd  Texas  Cavalry,  was 
severely,  though  not  mortally  wounded,  by  a  frightful  bullet 
hole  in  the  right  breast." 


A  RIGHTEOUS  TRIBUTE. 

Victor  M.  Rose,  in  the  history  of  Ross'  Texas  Brigade, 
pays  the  following  tribute  to  Maj.  James  A.  J.  Barker,  of 
the  3rd  Texas  Cavalry,  who  fell  in  the  charge  made  by  his 
regiment  on  the  Federal  forces  just  before  the  evacuation  of 
Corinth,  by  Gen.  Beauregard:  "Many  lamented  on  that  day, 
but  none  more  than  that  prince  of  nature's  noblemen,  the 
talented  and  chivalric  Maj.  James  A.  J.  Barker,  the  pride  of 
his  regiment.  He  fell  while  gallantly  cheering  his  men  on 
to  victory,  as  he  had  done  on  many  a  well  fought  field.  His 
gallantry  and  general  superiority  was  the  theme  of  every 
tongue  that  knew  him.  His  name  was  inseparably  with  our 
ideas  of  valor,  magnanimity,  truth,  candor  and  fidelity.  The 
Major  had  a  presentment  of  evil,  and  so  informed  his  inti- 
mate friends  on  the  morning  of  the  battle.  The  dying  hero 
fell  in  the  arrrs  of  John  Myers  and  Lem  Reed,  who  bore  his 
inanimate  form  from  the  field  of  his  death  and  his  glory." 


W.  D.  THOMPSON. 

William  David  Thompson,  born  in  Georgia,  11th  day  of 
February,  1839,  and  removed  to  Smith  county  in  1858  and 
settled  near  Starrville,  where  he  married  Miss  Leah  E.  Wal- 
ters, a  native  of  Nacogdoches  county,  Texas.  He  enlisted 
in  Co.  G,  11th  Texas  Infantry,  and  was  elected  captain,  in 
which  position  he  sustained  an  excellent  reputation  for  gal- 
lantry until  the  surrender  in  1865.  In  1878  he  removed  to 
Van  Zandt  county  and  opened  up  a  farm  near  Canton,  the 
county  seat.  The  people  of  the  county  honored  him  with 
the  position  of  sheriff,  county  clerk  and  treasurer  of  his 
county,  in  which  positions  he  won  the  good  word  of  his  peo- 
ple for  business  qualifications  and  honesty.  Always  loyal  to 
the    South,  and    believed    in  the  principles    for    which  the 
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South  fought,  acting  well  his  part  after  he  became  a  citizen. 
Some  years  ago  he  answered  the  final  roll  call,  passed  out 
with  the  reflection  of  well  spent  life  for  his  God,  his  country 
and  family.  Most  of  his  family  are  dead,  but  the  remaining 
members  hold  him  in  kind  remembrance  for  such  a  life,  as 
father  and  husband. 


ECTOR'S  BRIGADE. 

At  the  battle  of  Allatoona,  Gen.  French,  in  his  report  of 
that  battle  said:  "In  this  action  Gen.  Young  with  his  four 
Texas  regiments,  9th,  10th,  14th  and  32nd,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  assault  upon  the  Federal  forts.  Gen.  French  re- 
ported: 'Texas  will  mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  her  best  and 
bravest  men.  Capt.  Somerville,  32nd  Texas,  was  killed  af- 
ter vainly  endeavoring  to  enter  the  last  work,  where  his 
conspicuous  gallantry  had  carried  him  and  his  little  band. 
Captains  Gibson,  10th  Texas;  Bates,  9th;  Adjt.  Griffin,  9th; 
and  Lieut.  Dixon  E.  Wetzel,  9th;  were  killed,  gallantly  lead- 
ing their  men.  Brig. -Gen.  W.  H.  Young,  commanding  brig- 
ade, was  wounded.  Most  gallantly  he  bore  his  part  in  the 
action.  Col.  Camp,  commanding  14th  Texas,  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  service,  was  seriously  wounded;  also  Majors 
McReynolds,  9th  Texas,  and  Purdy,  14th  Texas.  Of  Cap- 
tains wounded,  were,  Wright,  Lyles,  Russell,  Vannoy  and 
Ridley,  and  Lieutenants  Tunnell,  Haynes,  Gibbons,  Agee, 
Morris,  O'Brien,  Irwin,  Reeves  and  Robertson.'  " 


WAUL'S  TEXAS  LEGION. 

"Waul's  legion  served  with  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee's  brigade, 
under  Gen.  C.  L.  Stevenson,  and  made  a  glorious  record. 
On  May  22nd  they  performed  a  feat  which  both  generals  de- 
clared was  as  gallant  as  any  of  the  war.  The  enemy  had 
taken  an  angle  of  the  works,  but,  said  Lee,  'the  angle  was 
finally  assaulted  and  carried  by  a  gallant  band  of  Waul's 
Texans,  under  command  of  the  intrepid  Lieut.-Coi.  E.  W. 
Pettus,  20th  Alabama.  This  brave  officer,  assisted  by  Maj. 
0.  Steele  and  Capt.  L.  D.  Bradley,  of  the  legion,  and  the  he- 
roic Texans,  captured  the  colors  of  the  enemy  and  about  50 
prisoners,  including  a  lieutenant-colonel/  " 
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TWO  HEROES. 

Col.  Roger  Q.  Mills,  in  his  report  of  Chickamauga,  pays 
the  following  tribute  to  Lieut.  Graham  and  private  McCann: 

"I  feel  it  my  duty  to  record  here  the  names  of  Lieut. 
Matthew  Graham,  10th  Texas,  and  Private  William  C.  Mc- 
Cann, 15th,  as  worthy  of  honorable  mention  for  conduct 
more  than  ordinarily  gallant  on  the  field.  Lieut.  Graham 
several  times  volunteered  and  insisted  on  being  allowed  to 
carry  orders  and  messages  up  and  down  the  line,  where  he 
was  constantly  exposed  to  the  thickest  fire.  His  services 
were  highly  beneficial  to  Lieut. -Col.  Anderson,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  terms  of  highest  praise.  Private  McCann  was  un- 
der my  own  eye.  He  stood  upright,  cheerful  and  self-pos- 
sessed in  the  very  hail  of  deadly  missiles,  cheered  up  his 
comrades  around  him,  and  after  he  had  expended  all  his  am- 
munition, gathered  up  the  cartridge  boxes  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  ar.d  distributed  them  to  his  comrades.  He  bore 
himself  like  a  hero  through  the  entire  fight,  and  fell  mortal- 
ly wounded  by  the  last  volleys  of  the  enemy.  I  promised 
him  during  the  engagement  that  I  would  mention  his  good 
conduct,  and  as  he  was  borne  dying  from  the  field,  he  turn- 
ed his  boyish  f2ce  upon  me,  and  with  a  light  and  pleasant 
smile,  reminded  me  of  my  promise." 


FRANKLIN  AND  NASHVILLE. 

"Granbun 's  Brigade  at  Franklin,  November  30th,  lost 
its  division  commander,  Gen.  Cleburne,  and  its  brigade  com- 
mander, Gen.  Granbury.  Lieut.-Col.  R.  B.  Young,  10th, 
was  also  killed,  and  Maj.  W.  A.  Taylor,  24th  and  25th,  Capt. 
J.  W.  Brown,  7th,  and  Capt.  R.  Fisher,  6th  and  loth,  com- 
manding their  respective  regiments,  were  reported  missing. 
On  December  10th,  Capt.  E.  T.  Broughton  was  in  command 
of  the  brigade;  the  6th  and  15th  regiments  w7ere  under  Capt. 
B.  R.  Tyus;  the  7th  under  Capt.  0.  P  Forrest,  the  10th  un- 
der Capt.  R.  D.  Kennedy,  17th  and  18th  under  Capt.  F.  L. 
McKnight,  and  the  24th  and  25th  under  Capt.  John  F.  Mat- 
thews." 
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H.  W.  GRABER. 

Henry  W.  Graber.  of  Dallas,  a  veteran  of  the  famous  Terry 
Rangers,  or  the  8th  Texas  Cavalry  Regiment,  that  made  a 
reputation  for  gallantry  and  bravery  in  the  army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, is  a  native  of  Germany,  born  in  the  city  of  Bremen 
in  1841,  where  his  father  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing and  exporting  business.  The  family  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  and  in  the  year  1853  settled  in  Houston, 
Texas,  where  both  parents  and  one  brother  died  the  same 
year.  Young  Graber  soon  received  employment  in  a  whole- 
sale grocery  business,  and  subsequently  conducted  a  general 
merchandise  store  in  Waxahachie,  Cypress  City  and  Hemp- 
stead. In  1850  he  was  made  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Fraddis  &  Graber,  at  Hempstead,  doing  a  prosperous  bus- 
iness at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  States.  It 
was  at  this  place  he  joined  the  State  Troops,  went  to  Brazos, 
Santiago,  and  Indianola.  These  troops  caused  the  surrender 
of  the  Federal  forces  at  above  points.  In  September  1861  he 
enlisted  for  the  war  as  a  private  in  Company  B,  8th  Texas 
Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.C.  F.  Terry.  Henry  Graber  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  business  prospects  and  offer 
his  services  in  defense  of  his  adopted  country,  and  being 
elected  a  second  lieutenar  t  of  the  company,  he  declined  the 
honor,  preferring  the  position  of  a  private  soldier,  having  no 
ambition  save  that  of  serving  his  country  in  an  humble  capac- 
ity. He  was  with  his  company  and  regiment  in  the  Ken- 
tucky campaigns  in  1861,  was  with  Col.  Wheeler  at  Shiloh,  took 
part  in  the  first  battle  of  Murfreesboro  under  Gen.  Forrest. 
Was  with  Bragg  at  Mumfordsville,  Bardstown  and  Perry- 
ville,  and  many  minor  engagements  in  that  famous  campaign 
in  Kentucky.  Young  Graber  was  severely  wounded  in  a 
fight  with  an  infantry  force  near  Bowling  Green,  captured 
and  sent  to  Louisville  and  placed  in  irons  for  resenting  an  in- 
sult by  a  negro  captain  and  threatened  with  a  court  martial. 
Subsequently  he  was  imprisoned  at  Camp  Chase  and  from 
there  to  Fort  Delaware  where  he  escaped  after  four  months 
detention.  Assuming  another  name  he  went  with  a  party  of 
Marylanders  that  were  expecting  to  be  paroled,  but  were  sent 
to  Point  Lookout,  and  thence  after  several  months  were  ex- 
changed at  City  Point.  Soon  he  rejoined  his  command  in 
Tennessee  and  saw  active  service  in  the  Georgia    campaign, 
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participating  in  numerous  engagements  from  Dalton  to  At- 
lanta and  was  with  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  during  Snerman's 
march  to  the  sea,  participating  in  daily  engagements. 
His  company  was  then  detached  as  an  escort  to  Gen. 
McLaws,  with  who  n  he  remaine  1  until  the  surrender  in 
North  Carolina,  participating  in  the  battle  at  Bentonville 
where  his  command  was  surrendered.  Returning  to  Texas  he 
again  engaged  in  merchandising  successfully  at  Hempstead, 
Courtney,  Rusk  and  Waxahachie  until  he  made  his  home  at 
Dallas  in  1885,  where  he  has  placed  himself  at  the  front  as  a 
business  man  of  prominence  and  commercial  influence.  He 
was  always  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  U.  C.  V. 's  and  was 
made  Quartermaster-General  on  the  staff  of  Lieut. -Gen.  W. 
L.  Cabell,  and  later  on  commanded  the  4th  Brigade  of  the 
Texas  Division  of  the  U.  C.  V.  He  is  a  leading  member  of 
Sterling  Price  Camp  and  was  several  times  its  commander. 
In  social  circles  Gen.  Graber  is  highly  regarded  among  the- 
people  of  Dallas,  and  in  fact  the  whole  State. 


A  FITTING  TRIBUTE. 

The  board  of  school  trustees  of  Tyler  have  set  a  precedent 
that  might  well  be  followed  in  other  cities  of  Texas.  They 
have  named  their  various  school  buildings  in  honor  of  promi- 
nent Texans  who  during  the  war  between  the  States  donned 
the  uniform  of  grey  and  fought  for  the  South.  The  building 
in  the  first  ward  is  named  for  J.  P.  Douglas;  the  second,  ward 
for  Thomas  R.  Bonner;  the  third  ward  for  Franklin  N.  Gary; 
the  fourth  ward  for  Bryan  Marsh,  and  the  Central  High 
School  building  for  Richard  B.  Hubbard.  In  commenting 
on  this  act  of  the  trustees  an  old  Confederate  Veteran  said: 
"It  was  a  happy  inspiration  that  prompted  the  Tyler  school 
board  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  distinguished  citi- 
zens who  helped  to  make  Tyler  the  business,  educational  and 
social  center  of  East  Texas.  These  men  were  not  only  prom- 
inent in  the  professional  and  business  worlds,  they  were  also 
gallant  officers  in  the  Southern  army.  The  school  board 
could  not  have  paid  a  more  fitting  tribute.  From  every 
standpoint  this  is  a  wise  and  beautiful  custom.  The  virtues 
of  these  brave,  patriotic  Tylerites  (who  now  sleep  in  beauti- 
ful Oakwood)  have  been  perpetuated  in  enduring  structures 
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dedicated  to  the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls.  It  has  well 
been  said  that  no  better  thing  can  happen  to  the  rising  gen- 
erations than  to  be  reminded  daily  of  the  deeds  of  the  force- 
ful men  who  wrought  so  worthily  for  their  city  and  State. 
Too,  often  we  forget  the  great  that  live  at  our  dcor— forget 
that  they  deserve  our  gratitude  and  that  their  lives  are  wor- 
thy of  our  emulation.  And,  too,  we  have  in  the  commemorative 
buildings  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  our  original  citizenship,  for  while  all  of  these  worthies  be- 
longed "bone  of  bone  and  flesh  of  flesh"  to  the  unmixed  An- 
glo-Saxon stock  that  has  held  supremacy  in  the  South  yet 
each  hailed  from  widely  separated  communities.  Douglas 
was  from  the  hill  country  of  north-eastern  Alabama;  Bonner 
was  from  the  Mississippi  Delta;  Gary  was  a  native  son  of 
South  Carolina;  Marsh  was  from  the  border  line  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi;  and  Hubbard  was  born  in  Georgia.  In  this 
diversity  of  nativity  and  early  environment  these  men  were 
typical;  for  the  City  of  Tyler  to  whose  growth  and  character 
they  contributed  so  much  is  a  harmoniously  wrought  mosaic 
of  the  different  strains  of  blood  which  made  Southern  civili- 
zation unique  in  the  world.  And  yet  we  have  had  wrought 
into  the  social  and  business  fabric  of  the  town  enough  of  the 
alien  and  foreign  to  add  new  flavor  to  our  society  and  save 
us  from  too  fixed  a  uniformity  of  type.  Let  this  good  policy, 
so  well  begun,  be  followed  up  not  only  in  the  naming  of  oth- 
er school  buildings,  which  the  certain  and  steady  growth  of 
Tyler  will  make  necessary,  but  in  the  naming  of  our  streets 
as  well.  The  avenues  and  thoroughfares  of  Tyler  should 
have  names  that  have  a  worthy  local  significance.  The 
names  and  deeds  of  Tyler's  long  roll  of  famous  lawyers,  sol- 
diers, orators,  scholars,  journalists,  and  financiers  should  be 
perpetuated  in  the  names  given  to  our  streets,  parks  and 
public  buildings.  One  should  almost  be  able  to  read  the  his- 
tory of  a  town  in  the  names  of  its  avenues  and  public  institu- 
tions. In  the  future  let  us  add  to  the  excellent  and  graceful 
wTork  begun  by  Tyler's  school  board." 


AN  INCIDENT. 

At  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  while  Hood  was 
storming  the  works,  Ross'  Texas  Brigade  was  in  a  desperate 
conflict  with  the  "Brownlow  White  Horse  Cavalry"    of    the 
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Federal  army.  A  writer  describes  this  incident  of  heroic 
bravery:  "In  his  desperate  encounter  with  the  "White 
Horse",  Col.  Jones  of  the  9th.  ran  his  sword  through  a 
Union  trooper,  and  broke  it  off  at  the  hilt,  the  blade  re- 
maining in  the  body  of  his  adversary.  No  one  was  more 
conspicuous  for  daring  bravery,  in  this  engagement,  than 
Lieut.  W.  J.  Caven,  of  Co.  A,  3rd  Texas  Cavalry.  Sergeant 
T.  J.  Cellum,  in  this  engagemsnt,  slew  in  rough  combat  a 
Union  officer,  who  refused  to  surrender,  himself  receiving 
three  pistol  shot  wounds  in  the  deadly  duel."  Col.  D.  W. 
Jones  died  at  Houston,  Texas,  after  serving  in  the  second 
constitutional  convention  after  the  war,  and  Col.  A.  W. 
Sparks,  the  author  of  "Recollections  of  the  Great  War," 
says,  "where  he  lies  buried  in  a  neglected  grave."  Lieut. 
(Major)  W.  J.  Caven  died  in  Dallas,  Texas,  July  1S07.  Gen. 
Ross  shouted  in  the  din  of  battle  when  the  conflict  was  at 
the  critical  point,  "Boys,  if  you  don't  run.  they  will,  and 
Spnrks  says  the  Federals  performed  the  running  act. 


THE  ARMY  STRAGGLER. 

Col.  A.  W.  Sparks,  in  his  book  of  "Recollections  of 
the  Great  War,"  after  his  artillery  experience,  describes  a 
straggler  in  language  in  line  with  his  graphic  and 
interesting  way  of  telling  things  as  he  feels.  We  take 
the  liberty  of  using  the  following:  "After  I  got  the 
blood  stopped  and  was  cool  and  felt  able  to  travel,  the 
army  was  all  gone.  I  was  neither  artillery  nor  infantry, 
but  was  a  straggler  and  was  with  a  lot  of  other  stragglers, 
and  followed  on.  The  rear  guard  was  still  fighting  and 
holding  the  enemy  in  check  and  officers  were  urging  the 
stragglers  along  with  all  the  encouragement  and  threats  that 
the  language  furnishes.  But  I  straggled  along.  I  want  to 
here  say  that  all  of  the  military  starch  is  knocked  out  of  a 
soldier  when  he  straggles.  Yes!  and  a  straggler  looks  bad 
but  he  feels  worse.  No  citizen  can  realize  how  bad  a  strag- 
gler feels,  but  in  order  to  convey  you  some  idea  of  how  he 
feels  you  may  take  him  as  he  looks  and  multiply  that  by 
about  400  and  you  will  then  have  a  slight  conception  of  an 
army  straggler.  Low  down,  cowardly,  mean,  shirk,  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man,  much  less  a  soldier.  That  is 
the  kind  of  a  crowd  I  felt  to  be  in,  so  I  just  quit  it." 
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EARL  VAN  DORN 

The  funeral  of  Gen."  Van  Dorn,  who  was  killed  at  Spring- 
Hill,  Tenn.,  is  thus  graphically  and  beautifully  described  by 
Victor  M.  Rose,  in  his  history  of  Ross'  Texas  Brigade.  Van 
Dorn  was  a  native  of  Mississippi,  but  claimed  Texas  as  his 
home,  often  saying  when  he  retired  from  the  army,  his 
home  would  be  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  Mr.  Rose  writes: 
"The  funeral  of  the  dead  general  was  very  impressive  and 
solemn.  The  command  was  mounted,  and  drawn  up  on 
either  side  of  the  street.  The  body,  in  a  metalic  casket,  was 
laid  in  the  hearse;  on  the  head  of  the  coffin  reposed  his  Mex- 
ican sombrero,  bearing  a  gold  Texas  star;  along  the  breast 
reposed  his  gold  hilted  sword,  a  present  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi;  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin  stood  his  military  boots. 
Following  the  hearse  was  his  horse,  bridled  and  saddled.  As 
the  hearse  passed  down  the  lines,  the  officers  and  men  salut- 
ed their  dead  chieftan  with  the  saber;  and,  though  extrem- 
est  silence  reigned,  many  an  eye  was  moist.  Especially  did 
his  escort  seem  to  realize  their  loss.  They  were  men  of  the 
old  army,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  dashing 
"Major"  into  the  Confederate  army,  and  had  come  to  look 
upon  the  General  as  little  children  do  a  father.  We  repeat, 
that  the  death  of  Gen.  Van  Dorn  was  a  great  calamity  to  the 
Confederacy.  Upon  the  death  of  the  General,  the  cavalrv 
corps  was  broken  up;  Gen.  Forest,  with  his  division,  re- 
maining in  Tennessee,  and  the  brigades  of  Whitfield  (Texas) 
Cosby  and  Ferguson  were  organized  into  a  division,  over 
wrhich  was  placed  Brigadier-General  W.  H.  Jackson,  a  cul- 
tured gentleman,  and  a  brave,  efficient  officer,  and  a  native 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee." 


JOHN  C.  RUSK. 

John  Calhoun  Rusk,  of  Canton,  was  born  in  Georgia,  De- 
cember 9,  1829,  and  came  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  with  his 
parents  when  he  was  five  years  old.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  Cleveland  of  Georgia,  and  hi->  father  was 
Gen.  Thomas  J.  Rusk  who  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
at  Washington  on  the  Brazos  that  on  March  2, 1836,  declar- 
ed Texas  an  independent  Republic.  His  name  is  affixed  to 
the  declaration  as  a  delegate  from  Nacogdoches.     Gen.  Rusk 
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was  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Texan  Republic;  participated  in 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  when  Gen.  Houston  left  for  New  Orleans  to  have 
his  wounds  treated.  Later  he  was  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Republic,  was  president  of  the  conven- 
tion that  formed  the  constitution  of  Texas  when  it  became  a 
State  in  the  Union,  and  in  1846  he  was  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  chosen  one  of  the  two  first 
United  States  Senators  from  Texas,  his  colleague  being  Gen. 
Sam  Houston.  Gen.  Rusk  was  elected  president  pro  tern  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  had  he  lived  it  is  said  he  would 
have  received  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  his  name  being  agreeable  to 
both  Northern  and  Southern  wings  of  the  party.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  John  C.  Rusk,  was  reared  and  educated 
in  the  Republic  of  Texas.  He  served  in  several  expeditions 
against  the  Indians,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  became 
a  successful  planter.  He  was  for  a  while  secretary  of  Gen. 
Houston  in  Washington,  and  later  represented  Nacogdoches 
county  in  the  legislature.  He  served  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  war  between  the  States  as  lieutenant  in  a  Texas  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  making  a  gallant  soldier.  His  first  mar- 
riage was  with  Miss  Harriett  Ann  Patton,  November  1,  1849, 
and  from  this  union  was  born  four  children— one  son  and 
three  daughters,  all  living  in  Van  Zandt  county.  He  was 
married  the  second  time  December  11,  1862,  to  Miss  Cornelia 
E.  Garrison.  Of  this  union  there  were  born  three  children 
—one  Son  and  two  daughters.  Captain  Rusk  removed  to 
•Canton  in  1874,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  sheriff  of 
Van  Zandt.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian church.  He  died  February  24,  1898,  and  was  buried 
in  Prairie  Spring  cemetery  in  Van  Zandt  county. 


OFFICER  AND  MEN. 

Private  B.  P.  Simmons,  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  6th 
Texas  Cavalry,  writes  in  a  private  letter  the  following, 
showing  the  affection  of  the  men  for  Gen.  Sul  Ross:  "I  was 
with  the  command  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  where  I  was 
wounded;  and,  right  here,  I  wish  to  make  mention  of  Gen. 
Ross  (God  bless  him!),  who  assisted  me  in    getting    off   the 
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field  of  battle.  I  bad  the  calf  of  my  leg  shot  away  in  a 
charge  we  made  on  Friday  evening,  when  I  was  conveyed 
back  to  the  hospital— I  suppose  some  three  miles  to  the  rear 
—and  was  placed  on  a  blanket  between  Goodson  King  and 
Spearman,  both  belonging  to  Co.  D,  6th  Texas.  Both  of 
them  had  their  legs  shattered  by  grape  shot.  King  died 
that  night,  and  Spearman  the  next  morning  about  8  o'clock. 
As  the  army  retreated  on  Saturday  morning,  Gen.  Ross 
placed  me  on  his  own  horse,  and  carried  me  safely  out  of 
danger." 


SLEEP  IN  A  LONELY  GRAVE. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Hoekersmith,  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier  of 
Douglas'  Texas  Battery,  but  now  a  citizen  of  South  Union. 
Ky.,  writes:  "To  the  Confederate  Soldier  and  Daughter:— 
I  write  to  inform  you  that  two  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  now 
sleep  in  an  almost  deserted  and  lonely  place  in  Logan  county, 
Ky.  They  were  a  part  of  Wharton's  scouts,  enroute  to 
Green  river  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  locks  and 
dams,  and  while  resting  and  preparing  a  dinner,  were  be- 
trayed and  surprised  by  a  squad  of  Yankees.  Their  guns 
being  wet  and  unloaded,  they  were  forced  to  give  way,  but 
not,  however,  before  killing  five  of  the  enemy  with  pistols  in 
the  hands  of  A.  E.  or  P.  P.  Archer,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded  and  expired  soon  after.  The  other  man  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Richard  Crisp,  was  killed  after  his  surrender, 
his  horse  falling  and  throwing  him,  thus  leaving  him  to  the 
mercy  of  the  foe.  These  brave  men  were  wrapped  in  a 
sheet  and  placed  in  the  same  grave  which  are  to  be  "seen  by 
any  one  who  desires  to  know  their  whereabouts/' 


TRUE  TO  DUTY  AND  COUNTRY. 

To  show  the  patriotic  zeal  with  which  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier fought,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  rollowing  letter 
written  by  Maj.  J.  Allen  Templeton,  now  a  leading  business 
man  of  Jacksonville,  Texas,  from  camp  on  Big  Black,  Miss.. 
July  3,  1861,  to  his  father.  He  served  -  in  Ector's 
Texas  brigade  as  a  private  soldier:  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
from    him   as   there  had  been  a  fight  there  lately.     The  3rd 
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Texas  is  in  this  part  somewhere.  I  saw  Lafayate  Grisham, 
Monroe  Grimes,  Ach  Carmichel  and  others  of  Ta\  lor's  compa- 
ny lately.  The  boys  were  well.  I  would  not  be  transferred  to 
any  company  or  regiment  now  except  to  Sid  Johnson's,  and 
if  I  could  goto  where  Frank  is  I  would  not  go  there.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  Frank  once  more,  and  I  hope  this  year 
may  bring  a  close  to  this  war  or  effect  a  change  some  way. 
If  we  are  to  gain  our  independence  I  wish  they  would  fight 
everyday  until  it  is  done.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the 
scoundrels  in  our  army  are  deserting,  thogh  none  of  our 
brigade^have  yet  disgraced  Texas  in  that  way.  *  *  *  I 
am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  Robert  Porter  died  at  Chatta- 
nooga last  April.  I  saw  him  a  week  or  so  before  he  died. 
The  Arkansas  post  boys  have  been  retained  in  Braggs  army. 
The  7th  Texas  is  in  our  division  of  the  army.  Tony  Johnson 
is  well  at  present.  I  will  have  to  close  my  letter  as  I  have 
run  it  to  too  great  length  now. 


PRAISE  OF  TEXAS  TROOPS. 

Major-General  Dabney  Maury  in  praise  of  Texas  troops  in 
the  Confederate  army  said  of  the  splendid  brigade  of  Gen. 
M.  D.  Ector:  "My  last  experience  of  the  efficiency  of  Texas 
sPldiers  was  in  the  defense  of  Spanish  Fort,  during  the  battle 
of  Mobile.  Ector's  Texans  had  come  to  me  from  Hood's 
campaign  so  destructive  of  the  army  of  Tennessee.  The 
brigade  was  ragged  and  battle-scarred;  there  was  not  500  of 
them  left,  but  there  was  an  honest  scar  for  every  man  of 
them.  I  had  placed  them  in  the  works  at  Blakely,  five  miles 
above  Spanish  Fort.  When  Canby's  army  developed  his  at- 
tack the  opening  of  fire  on  the  enemy's  artillery  some  young 
boys  who  had  never  before  heard  the  howl  of  the  Howitzer 
unanimously  moved  from  the  skirmish  line  into  the  works. 
When  I  saw  them  go  I  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Lidell  at  Blakely 
to  send  me  Ector's  Texans  at  once  and  for  sixteen  days  and 
nights  they  held  "their  place,  fighting  and  working  by  day 
and  fighting  and  working  by  night.  When  it  was  decided  to 
risk  the  garrison  no  longer  volunteers  from  the  9th  Texas 
made  their  way  across  the  Blakely  and  staked  out  the  route 
by  which  a  few  nights  after  they  guided  the  retiring  garri- 
son to  safety." 
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'  H.  A.  MASSEY. 

Sergeant  H.  A.  Massey,  born  May  23,  1840,  in  Copiah 
county,  Mississippi,  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  from 
Claiboarn  parish,  Louisiana,  in  company  G,  3rd  Arkansas 
Infantry,  A.  C.  Jones  captain,  Col.  Van  H.  Mouing,  Hood's 
Brigade.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Spotsylvania  Court  Hause,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Fredricksburg,  Derby  Town,  Suffaek,  Knoxville, 
Chickamauga,  New  Market  and  others.  Was  with  his  com- 
mand at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  and  fed  on  parched 
corn  for  fifteen  days  after  the  surrender— two  ears  of  corn 
being  a  day's  ration.  Comrade  Massey  is  now  an  honored 
citizen  of  Runnels  county,  Texas,  post  office,  Ballinger. 


Wm.  R.  SCURRY. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Black  Lubbock,  of  Austin,  pays 
this  merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  William  R. 
Scurry,  the  soldier,  statesman  and  orator:  "And  'Glorious 
Bill  Scurry,'  as  Governor  Lubbock  calls  him,  the  Demos- 
thenes of  the  Republic,  refused  to  be  carried  from  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Jenkins  Ferry  or  Saline,  until  the  fight  was  ended, 
and  he  heroically  let  his  life  bleed  away,  for  his  country.  Oh! 
we  are  all  hero  worshipers,  and  why  not  have  sense  and  im- 
agination enough  to  appreciate  our  own  grand  history  and  to 
find  our  Texas  heroes,  when  we  have  so  many?" 


J.  P.  CRAVER. 


The  W.  P.  Lane  Camp,  Marshall,  Texas,  mourns  the 
death  of  another  loyal,  faithful  and  beloved  comrade.  James 
P.  Craver  was  born  on  December  22,  1844,  in  the  state  of 
Georgia.  He  entered  the  Confederate  service  December  20, 
1862,  as  a  private  in  Co,  D,  32d  Texas  Infantry,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865. 
As  he  was  when  only  a  boy  true  and  faithful  to  his  country 
•  and  her  cause,  so  when  the  war- was  over  he  addressed  him- 
self with  the  same  unswerving  fidelity  and  zeal  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  her  waste  places,  to  the  encouragement  of  his  fel- 
low-men, and  to  the  establishment  of  that  golden  rule  which 
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requires  us  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by.  At  Kennesaw 
Mountain  he  was  shot  through  the  right  lung1,  and  one  rib 
was  taken  out  and  carried  off.  He  was  believed  to  be  dead, 
and  was  taken  to  the  dead  house,  where  he  remained  all 
night.  The  next  morning  he  was  discovered  to  be  still  liv- 
ing, and  was  taken  back  to  the  hospital;  and  after  many 
weeks  of  suffering,  he  recovered  and  returned  to  his  com- 
mand. Comrade  Craver's  death  occurred  on  June  25,  190t5, . 
at  his  home,  in  Rarleton,  Texas,  and  the  next  day  with  wil- 
ling hands  but  sorrowing  hearts  we  laid  him  in  his  grave 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  his  large  fam- 
ily and  many  sorrowing  friends.— Confederate  Veteran.    _ 


T.  H.  SINGLETARY. 

Thomas  Henry  Singletary  was  born  in  Rankin  county, 
Miss.,  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1841.  Came  with  his  father 
to  Texas  in  1848  and  settled  in  Cherokee  county,  where  he 
has  made  his  home  ever  since.  He  was  reared  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  Confederate  soldier  on 
the  18th  day  of  September,  1861,  in  Co.  E,  7th  Texas  In- 
fantry, commanded  by  Col.  John  Gregg.  He  was  in  his  first 
battle  at  Fort  Donelson  in  February  1862,  when  he  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Camp  Douglas,  Illinois,  and  remained 
there  until  exchanged  in  August  following,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  command.  Was  in  Port  Hudson  at  the  time  of 
its  bombardment  in  April,  1863;  in  the  battle  of  Raymond, 
Miss.,  May  12th,  1863;  with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  on  Big 
Black  river  at  the  time  Vicksburg  was  surrendered,  and  was 
in  the  battles  around  Jackson  in  July  1863.  After  General 
Johnston  fell  back  from  Jackson,  the  7th  Texas  remained  at 
Enterprise  for  some  time.  Here  comrade  Singletery  was 
promoted  to  second  lieutenant.  From  here  the  command 
was  sent  to  Chickamauga,  participated  in  that  battle  and 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  again  fought  the  enemy 
at  Ringold,  Ga.,  and  wintered  at  Dalton.  Comrade  Singie- 
tary was  now  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  it  was  his  for- 
tune to  command  his  company  much  of  the  time  afterwards, 
while  his  captain  was  off  on  detached  service.  He  fought 
with  his  regiment  in  the  memorable  Atlanta  campaign  of 
1864,  from  Resacca  to  Atlanta,  and  to  Jonesboro.     Lieut. 
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Singletary  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  New  Hope 
church.  He  was  with  Gen.  John  B.  Hood  in  the  Tennessee 
campaign,  winter  of  1864-5,  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Spring  Hill  and  Franklin.  Here  Lieut.  Singletary  was  again- 
captured  and  taken  to  Johnson  Island  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  paroled  in  1865.  Lieut.  Singletary  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  S.  M.  King  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1865. 
She  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  1895.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
M.  W.  Crocker,  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1896.  He  has  four 
sons  and  five  daughters  by  his  first  wife  and  one  daughter 
by  his  present  wife.  Comrade  Singletary,  after  the  war, 
engaged  in  farming  until  he  was  elected  tax  collector  of 
Cherokee  county  in  1886,  in  which  office  he  served  four 
years.  In  1896  he  was  elected  sheriff  and  served  two  years. 
Since  which  he  has  engaged  in  the  saw  mill  business,  in 
which  he  has  been  very  successful. 


PLEASANT  HILL. 

Gen.  Dick  Taylor  speaks  of  the  Texas  commands  in  the 
battle  of  Mansfield,  as  follows:  "During  this  time  Walker 
had  led  his  splendid  division  across  the  field  and  was  fully 
engaged  in  the  opposite  wood,  and  Major  had  swept  around 
to  the  left  with  his  dismounted  cavalry  of  Bagby's  and  his 
own  brigade,  under  Col.  Terrell  (severely  wounded  in  the 
fight) ,  cleared  the  wood  to  the  left,  and  seized  and  held  the 
position  occupied  by  the  enemy's  battery  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement.  The  stubborn  resistance  offered 
by  the  enemy  along  the  whole  line  soon  convinced  me  that 
he  had  received  reinforcements  of  fresh  troops,  and  I  or- 
dered forward  Polignac.  Just  then  information  reached  me 
that  Maj.-Gen.  Walker  was  wounded.  Galloping  to  the  spot 
I  found  that  he  had  received  a  severe  contusion  in  the  groin, 
and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  field,  which  he  did  most  reluct- 
antly. His  wound  was  a  great  misfortune.  The  continuity 
of  our  line  was  lost,  as  I  could  not  for  some  time  find  either 
of  his  brigade  commanders,  all  of  whom  were  hotly  engaged 
within  the  pine  thicket  in  front.  Brig. -Gen.  Scurry,  com- 
manding the  right  brigade  of  Walker's  division,  behaved 
most  nobly,  and  speaks  highly  of  Col.  Waterhouse,  com- 
manding one  of  his  regiments.      Gen.    Scurry   was  slightly 
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wounded  in  the  engagement.  The  efforts  of  the  leaders  pre- 
vented the  confusion  on  the  right  from  becoming  disastrous. 
Meantime  the  fighting  on  the  left  and  center  was  close  and 
fierce.  The  fresh  troops  of  the  16th  and  17th  corps  held 
their  ground  manfully.  The  dense  woods  prevented  a  view 
of  the  field,  and  the  continuity  of  our  line  was  lost.  An  idea 
prevailed  that  we  were  firing  on  each  other.  Green,  Polig- 
nac,  Major,  Randal  and  Gray,  with  their  respective  staffs, 
rallied  the  troops  and  led  them  again  and  again  into  action, 
and  the  men  by  their  conduct  showed  themselves  worthy  of 
such  leaders.  At  nightfall  I  withdrew  the  troops  to  prevent 
the  additional  confusion  incident  to  darkness  and  formed 
line  in  the  open  field.  The  men  fell  in  at  once,  and  animat- 
ed by  their  noble  leaders,  brought  order  and  confidence  to 
the  ranks.  Brig.-Gen.  Waul  withdrew  from  the  wood, 
where  he  had  been  hotly  engaged,  in  fine  style,  and  showed 
the  coolness  of  a  veteran." 


.      HOOD'S  TEXAS  BRIGADE. 

In  an  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  by  Gen. 
E.  M.  Law,  in  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War," 
Gen.  Law  gives  this  incident  to  the  credit  of  this  immortal 
brigade  of  fighting  men: 

"Describing  the  magnificent  entry  upon  the  scene  of  Long- 
street's  corps  on  the  second  day,  and  the  advance  of  Ker- 
shaw's division,  he  says:  'Nearly  at  the  same  moment 
Field's  division  took  the  left  of  the  road,  with  Gregg's  brig- 
ade in  front.  As  the  Texans  swept  past  the  batteries  where 
Gen.  Lee  was  standing,  they  gave  a  rousing  cheer  for 
'Marse  Robert,'  who  spurred  his  horse  forward  and  fol- 
lowed them  in  the  charge.  When  the  men  became  aware 
that  he  was  'going  in'  with  them,  they  called  loudly  to  him 
to  go  back.  'We  won't  go  unless  you  go  back,'  was  the  gen- 
eral cry.  One  of  the  men  dropped  to  the  rear,  and  taking 
the  bridle  turned  the  general's  horse  around,  while  Gen. 
Gregg  came  up  and  urged  him  to  do  as  the  men  wished. 
The  Federals  were  advancing  through  the  pines  with  appar- 
ently irresistable  force,  when  Gregg's  800  Texans,  regard- 
less of  numbers,  flanks  or  supports,  dashed  directly  upon 
them.     There  was  a  terrific  crash,  mingled  with  wild  yells, 
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which  settled  down  into  a  steady  roar  of  musketry.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes  one-half  of  that  devoted  800  were  lying 
upon  the  field,  dead  or  wounded;  but  they  had  delivered  a 
staggering  blow,  and  broken  the  force  of  the  Federal  ad- 
vance." 


Wm.  RYAN. 


Camp  Sterling  Price,  Dallas,  Texas,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions.  Comrade  John  J.  Conroy  for  the  mortuary 
committee  reported  as  follows,  which  was  adopted:  "It  be- 
comes our  painful  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of  our  late 
comrade  and  esteemed  brother,  William  Ryan,  who  died  at 
the  residence  of  his  son,  Geo.  H.  Ryan,  in  this  city  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1901,  aged  GO  years,  5  months,  and  15  days. 
Comrade  Ryan  was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  of  Dallas 
county,  Texas;  was  born  in  Ireland,  June  18,  1841.  He  left 
his  native  country  at  the  age  of  12  years  and  came  with  his 
uncle  to  New  York  City.  From  there  he  emigrated  to 
Shreveport,  La.,  in  1857,  but  remained  there  only  a  short 
time  and  then  went  to  Southern  Texas.  In  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  Co.  F,  3rd  Texas  Cavalry,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Oak 
Hills,  Elk  Horn,  Springfield,  Corinth  and  Iuka.  He  was 
wounded  at  Corirth  and  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Canton, 
Miss.,  thence  to  Quitman  and  then  back  to  his  com- 
mand. He  was  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  participating  in 
all  the  fighting  from  Rome  to  Atlanta  under  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  and  was  exceedingly  popular  in  his  regiment,  and 
especially  with  his  company  and  messmates.  He  took  great 
interest  in  attending  the  reunions  of  his  (Ross)  old  com- 
mand, and  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  these  happy  gather- 
ings. In  his  heart  there  was  a  welcome  for  the  soldier  at  his 
■door,  and  he  never  stopped  to  question  which  was  the  uni- 
form he  wore.  He  was  married  in  Dallas  county  in  1865,  to 
Mrs.  Ellen  Mary  Murray,  a  native  of  Indiana  and  daughter 
of  Wesley  M.  Chenault,  also  a  native  of  Indiana  and  an  early 
pioneer  of  Dallas  county.  Mr.  Ryan  lost  his  excellent  wife 
by  death,  March  23,  1886.  They  had  ten  children,  nine  of 
whom  are  still  living.  Religiously,  he  was  an  earnest  and 
useful  member  of  the  Catholic  church  at  Dallas.  Resolved, 
that  in  the  death  of  Comrade  Ryan,  the  camp  has  lost  a  use- 
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ful  and  influential  member;  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  an  honored  and  respected  citizen,  and  his  children  a 
kind  and  indulgent  father.  Resolved  further,  that  a  copy  of 
these  proceedings  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  camp, 
and  that  a  copy  be  furnished  the  Confederate  Soldier  and 
Daughter  for  publication.  John  J.  Conroy,  R.  D.  Rawlins, 
John  J.  Miller,  Committee. 


.  TRIBUTE  TO  GOV.  HUBBARD. 

Sterling  Price  Camp,  Dallas,  Texas,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing memorial  resolutions:  J.  B.  Simpson  for  the  memorial 
committee,  presented  the  following  which  was  adopted: 
"Richard  _B.  Hubbard,  Confederate  soldier,  statesman,  dis- 
tinguished orator  and  diplomat,  has  passed  over  to  the  great 
majority.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  supererogation  for  this 
camp  to  speak  of  his  career  as  lawyer,  soldier,  governor  of 
this  great  commonwealth  or  of  his  diplomatic  service  to  the 
Republic,  for  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  all  these  positions 
he  ro?e  to  the  full  measure  of  public  expectation  and  reflect- 
ed lasting  credit  upon  his  people,  his  comrades  and  the  state. 
The  South  has  been  prolific  of  great  men,  of  statesmen,  of 
orators.  It  has  produced  the  noblest  men  that  ever  stood  in 
the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life;  men  grave  and  courteous, 
men  of  judgment  and  heroic  endurance;  men  whose  keen 
sense  of  honor  and  personal  dignity,  whose  felicity  of  dic- 
tion, superb  eloquence  and  invincible  logic  gave  them  the 
control  of  the  Government  for  over  sixty  years— gave  them 
through  their  sheer  mastery  of  political  economy,  through 
intense  culture  and  stainless  character  the  control  of  the  des- 
tinies of  this  Republic  long  after  they  became  a  minority. 
To  such  a  race  Gov.  Hubbard  belonged.  His  comrades  of 
this  camp,  remembering  his  services  in  the  field,  in  the  fo- 
rum, to  the  state  and  Union,  inscribe  upon  their  records 
these  resolutions:  That  this  camp  has  lost  an  honored  com- 
rade and  the  State  one  among  its  greatest  citizens.  That 
we  tender  to  his  iarnily  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  irre- 
parable loss.  W.  L.  Cabell,  Anson  Rainey,  A.  T.  Watts,  W. 
H.  Gaston,  C.  L.  Martin,  J.  B.  Simpson,  Committee. 
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H.  B.  GRANBURY. 

Hyrum  Bronson  Granbury  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  captain  of  accompany  in  Gregg's  regiment,  7th  Texas  In- 
fantry, and  went  immediately  with  his  command  to  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  reorganization  in  November,  18G1,  he  was 
elected  major,  and  in  that  capacity  went  with  his  regiment 
and  brigade  when  they  were  ordered  to  Fort  Done] son  early 
in  the  spring  of  1862.  In  February  following,  during  the 
siege  of  that  post,  his  regiment,  in  a  charge  on  the  Federal 
lines,  opened  the  way  for  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  ar- 
my. "That  the  opportunity  for  escape  was  not  improved 
was  not  the  fault  of  Granbury  nor  his  regiment."  After 
this  affair,  acting  Brig. -Gen.  Simon  ton  said  of  Granbury 
that  he  "now  had  the  full  confidence  of  his  men  and  was  en- 
titled to  the  commendation  of  his  countrymen."  Col.  Gregg, 
of  his  regiment,  also  spoke  well  of  the  "efficient  assistance 
of  Granbury. "  After  the  exchange  of  this  command  and  re- 
turn from  their  imprisonment  on  Johnson's  Island,  Granbury 
was  promoted  to  Colonel  August  29,  1862,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  his  regiment  in  North  Mississippi  until  after  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Raymond,  Miss  , 
where  Gen.  Gregg  opposed  his  command  so  gallantly  to  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Federal  army.  He  led  his 
regiment  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  and  at  Missionary 
Ridge  until  Brig.-Gen.  James'A.  Smith  was  borne  from  the 
field  severely  wounded,  when  Col.  Granbury  took  command 
of  the  brigade.  On  this  day,  so  disastrous  to  other  parts  of 
the  line,  Cleburne's  division,  to  which  Granbury's  command 
belonged,  more  than  held  its  own.  Just  here  there  stalks 
unbidden  into  this  story  the  guant,  but  compelling,  figure  of 
that  great  Irish  patriot  and  soldier,  Patrick  Ronayne  Cle- 
burne. Henceforth,  during  the  brief  remainder  of  their 
lives,  which  ended  one  year  later  on  the  same  fateful  field, 
the  story  is  so  blended  as  to  be  well-nigh  indivisable.  Who 
was  this  strange  man  who  loomed  larger  and  larger  on  the 
lurid  horizon  as  the  drama  of  our  Confederate  war  in  the 
West  proceeded  toward  its  tragic  close?  He  was  born  in 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  March  17.  1828,*  second  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Cleburne.  His  mother  was  well  born,  being  the 
daughter  of  Patrick  Ronayne  of  Annebrook,  County  Cork, 
and  "descended  from  that  Maurice    Ronayne,  who  obtained 
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from  King  Henry,  IV,  a  grant  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen." 
He  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  medicine;  but  becom- 
ing discouraged,  while  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  he  ran 
away  and  enlisted  in  the  41st  Regiment,  British  Infantry, 
serving  in  India.  It  is  said  that  he  occupied,  while  iu  this 
service,  the  position  of  Cornet  or  Color  Bearer.  After  three 
years  of  service,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  at 
Helena,  Ark.  a  town  on  the  West  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river  south  of  Memphis.  He  here  studied  law  and  was  in 
successful  practice  at  the  beginning  of  -the  Civil  War.  He 
joined  the  Confederate  service  as  a  private,  planned  the 
capture  of  the  United  States  Arsenal  in  Arkansas  in  March 
1861,  was  made  captain  and  soon  afterwards  promoted  to 
colonel.  In  March,  1862,  was  made  brigadier-general  and  at 
Shiloh  commanded  the  2nd  brigade  of  the  3rd  corps  and  was 
commended  for  "valor  and  ability. "  He  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky. ;  was  made  major-general  in 
December,  1862  and  commanded  a  division  of  the  right  wing- 
in  the  batttle  of  Murfreesboro,  December  41,  1862.  Al- 
though the  writer  of  this  double  sketch  was  a  private  in  an 
artillery  company,  attached  at  different  times  to  the  com- 
mands of  both  of  these  great  soldiers,  the  figure  and  person- 
ality of  Gen.  Cleburne  is  impressed  more  profoundly  upon 
his  memory  and  imagination,  first,  because  he  had  known 
him  much  longer,  and,  secondly,  because  Cleburne  belonged 
to  that  type  of  leaders  who,  although  silent  and  uncommuni- 
cative, command  the  almost  idolatrous  allegiance  of  their 
followers.  Although  by  birth  and  the  long  residence  of  his 
ancestors,  he  is  credited  to  Ireland,  he  was  not  at  all  a  typ- 
ical Irishman.  Instead  of  the  usual  stocky  form,  florid  com- 
plexion and  volatile  disposition  of  the  Irishman,  he  was  lean 
and  guant  of  build,  sallow  complexion,  immobile  features, 
reticent  of  speech,  and  of  grave,  but  not  unkindly  counte- 
nance. His  face  wore  the  look  ordinarily,  of  intent  concern 
and  anxiety.  He  had  been  shot  in  battle  through  the  mouth 
and  cheek,  the  scar  of  which  intensified  the  austerity  of  his 
visage.  He  was  a  bold  and  independent  thinker,  and  to  dis- 
arm the  adverse  judgment  of  the  world,  earnestly  advocated 
the  freeing  of  our  slaves  and  of  enlisting  in  our  service  the 
able  bodied  men  of  that  race.  While  he  was  almost  habitu- 
ally silent,  he  had  the  gift  of  language,  and,  in    more    deli- 
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cate  tone,  the  rich  brogue  that  distinguish  the  "Sons  of 
Erin"  all  round  the  globe.  One  night  at  Gadsden,  Ala.,  on 
the  last  march  into  Tennessee,  the  writer  was  a  unit  in  a 
great  concourse  of  soldiers  who,  with  loud  hurrahs  and 
bands  of  music,  serenaded  the  generals  at  their  several  head- 
quarters. After  listening  to  Hood  and  Clayton,  Cheatham 
and  Beauregard,  the  soldiers  at  last  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Cleburne,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  officers,  who  thronged 
about  Beauregard  on  the  second  balcony  of  a  large  two  story 
residence.  The  crowd  set  up  a  howl  for  a  speech  from  him.  and 
he  reluctantly  came  forward  and  began  to  talk.  Everything 
vanished  from  the  experience  of  that  crowd— acres  deep  — 
but  Pat  Cleburne  and  the  wonderful  words  that  leaped  and 
pulsed  in  the  night  air,  through  scarred  lips,  out  of  the  de- 
voted soul  of  the  dauntless  soldier,  who  had  given  himself  to 
the  cause  of  free  government  in  a  foreign  land.  But.  back 
to  the  service  in  the  field,  of  himself  and  his  no  less  brave 
lieutenant.  I  have  already  spoken  of  their  service  at  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  That  night,  on  the  retreat,  a  few  miles  out 
from  Chattanooga,  this  writer  heard  John  C.  Breckenridge 
say  to  a  farmer  at  a  well  by  the  roadside,  that  the  "work  of 
Cleburne's  Division  that  day  was  the  only  redeeming  feature 
of  the  disgraceful  rout. "  Of  course,  with  his  division,  un- 
terrified  in  the  midst  of  panic,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
rear  guard,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Brao-g's  fleeing  army. 
After  the  army  had  defiled  through  Ringold  Gap  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  and  the  enemy  was  in  hot  pursuit,  Cleburne  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  General-in-Chief  to  make  a  stand. 
He  deployed  his  men  in  battle  line  on  either  side,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  road,  and  along  the  southern  crest  of  the  Ridge. 
Being  properly  placed,  he  instructed  his  men  to  lie  on  their 
arms  and  hold  their  fire  until  the  signal  was  given.  In  due 
time  the  collision  came  off  and  such  a  wholesale  slaughter  of 
an  over-confident,  pursuing  foe,  scarcely  finds  recital  in  the 
annals  of  war.  In  this  affair,  Granbury  commanded  the 
Texas  brigade  and  received  the  commendation  of  his  chief. 
Time  and  space  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  inseparable 
work  of  these  two  men  and  their  gallant  comrades,  at  Re- 
saca,  New  Hope  church  and  Kennesaw,  and  the  constantly 
recurring  conflicts  of  the  Georgia  campaign,  around  Atlanta, 
Jonesboro,  and  back  with  Hood  to  the  Tennessee  river,  on 
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his  splendidly  conceived  but  fateful  march  into  Tennessee  in 
the  fall  of  1864. 

Having-  crossed  the  river,  after  a  disastrous  delay,  Hood 
rapidly  moved  his  army  in  double  columns,  wherever  practi- 
cable, in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  but  constantly  augmenting 
federal  army  under  Schofield,  until  he  overhauled  it,  drawn 
up  in  battle  order,  about  the  town  of  Colum'ia,  on  Duck 
river,  on  the  afternoon  of  November  27th.  Here,  some  ir- 
regular fighting  took  place  between  the  two  armies, 
pending  which,  the  enemy  was  permitted  to  cross  the  river. 
Meantime  Hood,  by  a  rapid  flank  movement  and  crossing  the 
river  to  the  right,  undertook  to  get  on  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
retreat  and  crush  or  capture  his  army,  a  daring  but  promis- 
ing movement,  which  failed  only  because  of  a  singular  disre- 
gard of  instructions  on  the  part  of  General  Cheatham,  who 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  expedition.    ' 

Early  on  the  morning  of  November  30th,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  retrieve  this  unfortunate  failure,  the  army  was 
put  in  motion  to  overtake  and  rout  the  enemy  before  he  could 
cross  the  Harpeth  river  at  Franklin.  The  battery  of  artil- 
lery to  which  I  belonged, crossed  Duck  river  at  Columbia  and 
marched  thirty  miles,  overtaking  the  main  army  between  3 
and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  drawn  up  on  either  side  of 
the  turnpike  and  along  the  crest  of  a  long  ridge  a  mile,  per- 
haps, south  of  Franklin.  The  scope  of  observation  possible 
to  a  private  soldier  in  a  great  battle  is  necessarily  very  limited, 
and  the  lapse  of  43  years  is  not  favorable  to  accurate  recol- 
lection; but  some  incidents  of  this  "red  letter"  day  were 
burned  into  my  consciousness  to  stay.  This  is  about  the 
occasion  and  the  scene  as  my  memory  reproduces  it:  Cheat- 
ham's corps  lay  to  the  left  of  the  pike,  facing  the  enemy; 
Stewart's  corps  to  the  right;  the  right  of  Cleburne's  Division 
rested  on  the  immediate  left;  Douglas'  Texas  Battery,  in  the 
order  of  march,  standing  on  the  pike.  The  general  field 
officers  were  speaking  in  heroic  terms  to  their  men;  Gran- 
bury  was  addressing  his  brigade  on  our  left,  and  the  burden 
of  his  speech  was  that  this  battle  must  be  decisive,  and  the 
purpose  to  crush  or  capture  the  army  in  front.  Cleburne, 
seated  on  his  war  horse,  had  his  position  some  fifty  paces  in 
front.  An  open,  sloping  valley  lay  between  us  and  the  town 
Franklin,  girdling  the  near  suburbs  of   which,  stretched  the 
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new-made  federal  earthworks;  the  enemy  in  somewhat 
confused  skirmish  and  battle  lines,  falling  back  to  the  cover 
of  their  works.  The  whole  movement  and  scene  was  visible 
to  our  troops.  All  preliminaries  concluded,  orders  to  ad- 
vance were  given  and  the  battle  lines  were  soon  lost  in  the 
smoke  and  tumult  of  battle.  The  last  we  saw  of  the  heroic 
Irishman,  through  the  lurid  battle  smoke,  he  was  sitting  on 
his  plunging  charger,  half  turned  in  his  saddle,  with  his 
sword  drawn,  some  75  or  100  paces  in  advance  of  his  lines. 
All  obstructions  cleared  and  the  bullet-riddled  ground  cov- 
ered, the  hostile  lines— face  to  face  and  bayonet  to  bayonet" 
—closed  in  the  death  grapple-  across  the  federal  entrench- 
ments. Meantime  night  had  fallen,  and  the  lines  of  mortal 
combat,  raging  for  hours,  could  be  traced,  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  by  the  cross  lights,  flashing  from  hostile  guns. 
What  took  place  here,  under  the  November  stars,  of  mortal 
combat  and  resistance,  staggers  even  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive, and  gave  new  meaning  to  American  heroism.  It- 
serves  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  chronicle,  that  when  the 
pallid  morning  of  December  1,  1864,  broke  upon  the  field  of 
Franklin,  "Hyrum  B.  Granbury  and  Patrick  R.  Cleburne  lay 
stark  and  cold,  on  or  near  the  enemy's  works: 
"Where  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 
And  death's  brief  pang  had  been  quickest." 

Ed.  W.  Smith,  Sr. 


S.  C.  TULLOS. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  W.  B.  Plemons  Camp,  Amarillo, 
Texas,  on  September  16,  1906,  express  their  loss  in  the  death 
of  S.  C.  Tullos,  an  esteemed  member,  of  whom  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  born  in  Bedford  county,  Tenn.,  March  9,  1838. 
He  enlisted  in  Co.  F,  4th  Tennessee  Regiment,  in  May,  1861, 
and  participated  in  many  battles  and  endured  many  hard 
campaigns.  Being  pleased  with  his  gallantry  and  ability, 
Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn  appointed  him  as  aid-de-camp  on  his 
staff,  which  position  he  occupied  when  the  General  was 
killed.  He  afterwards  was  detailed  for  the  bodyguard  of 
President  Davis.  After  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  he  ac- 
cepted the  changed  conditions  and  set  about  to  help  build  up 
the  waste  places,  and  in  his  citizenship  reflected   honor  as 
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did  his  soldiership  for  the  Confederacy.  He  was  married  in 
18G7  to  Miss  Josie  Robinson,  who  has  stood  by  him  through 
an  eventful  life  to  the  end  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1906.  A 
son  and  two  daughters  are  left  as  her  comfort  in  this  afflic- 
tion. 


MAJ.  JAMES  P.  DOUGLAS. 

Maj.  Jas.  P.  Douglas  is  dead.  Major  Douglas  was  a  true 
soldier  to  the  Confederacy.  He  was  not  only  of  the  army, 
but  in  it.  He  saw  as  much,  did  as  much  real  fighting  as  any 
one  man  in  the  artillery  branch  of  the  service.  His  action 
in  all  the  battles  engaged  in  were  of  the  highest  and  most 
commendable  order.  He  had  been  a  West  Pointer,  he  could 
have  worn  the  insignia  of  a  high  field  officer,  "on  merit."  I 
have  seen  Douglas  and  his  battery  where  the  ordinary  soldier 
would  not  have  stayed.  I  saw  Douglas  fight  to  successful  fin- 
ish three  (3)  four  gun  rifle  batteries,  one  in  front,  two  in  infi- 
lade.  He  was  holding  the  key  to  the  situation— had  he  yielded, 
the  Confederate  loss  would  have  been  one  great  loss  by 
slaughter.  Maj.  Douglas  did  not  ask  for  himself  and  men 
recognition  for  the  performance  of  a  patriotic  and  sacred 
duty.  Maj.  Jas.  P.  Douglas  was  modest,  modeled  after  a 
Lee.  Douglas  never  visited  the  capitol  asking  for  promotion 
alms.  Douglas  was  not  fitted  to  organize  recruits  in  the  rear 
—he  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  fight  forlone  hopes,  or  get  in 
the  breech  of  "dernier  resorts."  Nearly  all  the  soldiers  like 
Douglas  are  dead.  The  reunion  of  men  like  Maj.  Douglas, 
have  a  continuous  "bivouac"  in  the  elysian  fields  entered  into 
by  way  of  pearly  gates  to  the  Jasper  walls,  that  enclose  the 
Mansion  not  made  with  hands  high  up  in  heaven.  The  man- 
uscript of  the  life  of  this  citizen  and  soldier  has  not  a  blot 
on  it.  As  a  friend  he  was  cherished— above  most,  if  not, 
every  other.  Gentle  and  amiable— as  God's  best  gift  to  man 
—woman.  Patriotism  and  courage  not  often  equaled,  never 
excelled,  were  a  part  of  the  virtues  that  were  in  the  building 
of  his  vaulting  manhood.  The  silent  tears  of  those  who 
knew  him  best,  are  the  truest,  and  highest  tributes  and  mon- 
uments to  his  memory. 

Jno.  M.  Claiborne. 
Rusk,  Texas,  January,  1902. 
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WILLIAM  DUNOVANT. 

William  Dunovant  was  born  in  Chester  county,  South  Car- 
olina, March  20,  18-15.  He  is  a  son  of  A.  Q.  Dunovant,  a 
signer  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  in  South  Carolina  and 
an  officer  with  the  rank  of  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  gover- 
nor. His  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Dunovant,  of  Chester,  S. 
C,  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  physician,  also  a  State 
Senator.  On  his  mother's  side  of  the  family  the  ancestry 
reaches  back  to  the  Colonial  days  of  South  Carolina  and  to- 
Gaston  de  Foix  of  "France.  Two  uncles  of  Capt.  Dunovant 
were  distinguished  among  the  gallant  South  Carolinians  who 
fought  for  the  Confederacy,  Gen.  R.  M.  Dunovant  and  Gen. 
John  Dunovant.  Captain  Dunovant  entered  the  Confederate 
service  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  six  months  an  a  pri- 
vate in  company  F,  17th  regiment  of  the  South  Carolina  vol- 
unteers; was  subsequently  appointed  for  skill  and  valor  to- 
the  captaincy  of  company  C,  of  the  same  regiment,  which 
was  made  a  part  of  Evan's  brigade,  McLaws  division  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  right  arm  at  the  second  battle  of  Manasas,  and  lost  his 
left  arm  in  the  battle  of  the  Crater  on  the  Petersburg  line  in 
the  summer  of  1864.  After  the  disbandment  of  the  army, 
Capt.  Dunovant,  with  his  parents  and  sisters  came  to  Texas, 
locating  in  Colorado  county,  near  the  plantation  owned  by 
his  father  prior  to  the  war.  He  and  his  sisters  made  Eagle 
Pass  their  home  until  about  eight  years  ago,  when  he  and 
his  sister,  Miss  Adelia  A.  Dunovant,  took  a  residence  in 
Houston.  His  other  sister,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Calhoun,  lives  in 
Gainesville,  Texas.  In  all  these  years  Capt.  Dunovant  has 
continued  to  make  Colorado  county  the  center  of  his  business 
operations.  In  conversation  the  whole  field  of  literature  is 
his  domain,  for,  although  he  entered  the  Confederate  service 
at  the  early  age  of  15,  he  had  just  completed  a  thorough  col- 
legiate course,  including  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Mount  Zion  Col- 
lege, Winnsboro,  S.  C,  and  this  has  been  supplemented  in 
later  years  by  extensive  reading.  H  i  excels  in  oratory,  and 
two  of  his  speeches,  "Lee  and  the  S-»uth,"and  "The  Relation 
of  the  Silver  Question  to  Agriculture,"  have  attracted  wide 
attention  because  of  his  origin il  aid  logical  treatment  of 
great  underlying  principles.  —  Corespondent  Houston  Daily 
Post. 
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WHEN  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON  FELL. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mobile  Advertiser  and  Register  in 
a  letter  from  the  Western  army  in  January,  1863,  wrote  the 
following  account  of  the  death  of  Sidney  Johnston  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh:  "At  Shiloh  the  brave  and. heroic  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston  directed  the  First  Missouri  to  advance,  then  rid- 
ing to  where  an  Arkansas  brigade  was  wavering,  seized  the 
barrel  of  a  musket  in  his  hand,  and  cried  out,  'You  Arkansas 
men,  who  boast  of  using  the  bowie  knife,  let  me  see  you  use 
the  bayonet'  and  led  a  charge  before  which  the  Yankees 
fell  back  in  dismay,  but  not  until  one  of  their  accursed  bul- 
lets had  struck  the  noblest  man  upon  the  field,  and  he  who 
sacrificed  his  own  life  for  the  welfare  of  the  Yankee  wound- 
ed. But  a  few  minutes  before  receiving  his  wound,  the  mag- 
nanimous leader  of  the  Southern  army  passed  over  a  gully 
filled  with  Yankee  wounded,  groaning  pittifully.  Turning 
to  his  own  surgeon,  then  the  only  member  of  his  staff  with 
him, .he  said:  'go  back  there  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
some  of  those  poor  miserable  devils.'  The  surgeon  declined 
to  go  upon  the  ground  that  his  proper  position  was  insepera- 
bly  attached  to  Johnston;  but  the  general  repeated  his  request 
and  the  surgeon  left  him  to  attend  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
enemy's  wounded.  In  a  few  moments  Gen.  Johnston  receiv- 
ed a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh,  from  the  hemorrhage  of 
which  he  died.  Had  his  surgeon  been  present  the  wound 
might  have  been  dressed,  the  hemorrhage  stopped  "and  his 
life  saved.  As  it  was,  he  concealed  the  fact  of  his  wound, 
continued  to  lead  forward  his  successful  columns,  and  finally 
perished,  the  victim  of  his  own  heroic  magnanimous  nature. 
His  deeds  will  grace  the  brightest  page  of  his  country's  glo- 
rious history."  , 


J.  M.  CLAIBORNE. 

Jno.  M.  Claiborne,  of  Rusk,  was  reared  in  Bastrop  county, 
Texas,  born  Feb.  27,  1839.  He  was  a  son  of  Phil  and  Mary 
(nee  Billingley)  Claiborne,  educated  at  the  common  county 
schools  and  at  Baylor  University  at  Independence,  Washington 
county,  Texas.  On  Augusts,  1861,  was  mustered  into  the 
Confederate  service  as  a  member  of  company  D,  of  Terry's 
Texas  Rangers,  (8th  cavalry)  serving  as  a  private  and  adju- 
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tant.  In  1864  Gen.  Hood  placed  him  in  the  secret  service  de- 
partment during  the  memoriable  campaign  in  Tennessee. 
Gen.  Hood  on  January  2,  18G5  gave  him  a  release  and  letters 
to  President  Davis  and  recommended  him  with  commenda- 
tion for  Brigadier-General.  Gen.  Claiborne  participated  in 
his  first  battle  at  Mumfordville,  Kentucky,  where  he  displayed 
distinguished  gallantry.  His  last  great  battle  was  at  Ben- 
tonville,  North  Carolina  where  Gen.  Joe  Johnston  surren- 
dered, then  started  to  Kirby  Smith  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
department,  and  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  joined  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  Gen.  Breckenridc-e,  Secretary  of  War.  He 
was  near  Washington,  Georgia  when  the  President  and  party 
were  captured  only  a  few  hours  ride  from  them  at  the  time; 
he  then  returned  to  Texas.  Gen.  Claiborne  gave  his  time  on 
the  frontier  of  Texas  as  an  Indian  scout.  In  the  Cortena 
war  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  in  the  Confederate  war, 
and  as  a  legislator,  making  a  total  of  more  than  nine  event- 
ful years.  Gen.  Claiborne's  first  marriage  was  with  Miss 
Sue  M.  Phillips  of  Kentucky,  who  bore  him  three  children. 
She  died  in  Rusk  in  January  1900.  His  present  wife  is  a  na- 
tive of  Georgia,  and  they  were  married  in  Feb.  1902  in  the 
city  of  Rusk.  He  was  Major-General  of  the  Texas  State 
Troops  from  1884  to  1890,  serving  with  fine  ability.  Capt. 
Jessie  Billingley,  the  brother  of  Gen.  Claiborne's  mother,  was 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Texas  nistory  from  the  fact  he 
commanded  company  A,  of  Sherman's  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto  and  later  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the  fight 
at  Plum  Creek  in  1842.  The  record  of  Gen.  Claiborne  as  a 
soldier  and  legislator  is  worthy  of  the  history  of  the  promi- 
nent family  to  which  he  has  descended. 


D.  H.  L.  BONNER. 

D.  H.  L.  Bonner  was  born  in  the  State  of  Alabama  and  re- 
moved to  Texas  with  his  father's  family  early  in  1849,  and 
settled  near  Omen,  Smith  county.  His  father,  Beckham 
Bonner,  and  his  mother,  Rebecca  Bonner,  (nee  Wilson)  were 
early  settlers  in  East  Texas.  Col.  D.  H.  L.  Bonner  was  reared 
upon  a  farm  and  his  early  education  was  limited.  Being  a 
man  of  strong  indviduahty  he  has  become  prominent  among 
the  agricultural  people  for  his  peculiar  and  fascinating  elo- 
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quence  as  a  public  speaker,  and  seems  to  be  at  home,  when  on 
the  platform  as  a  lecturer  on  his  favorite  subject,  the  far- 
mer of  todav.  All  listen  to  him,  as  he  is  entertaining  and 
pleasing-.  Still  with  a  force  and  bluntness  reaches  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at  in  his  speeches.  He  can  come  nearer  holding 
an  audience,  as  well  as  entertaining  them,  than  any  speaker 
known  to  the  writer  along  the  lines  of  agriculture.  He  claims 
in  one  of  his  perorations  that  East  Texas  is  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  proves  by  his  argument  that  he  believes  it,  and  with 
the  driving  force  of  logic  makes  it  plausable  to  his  hearers. 
Besides  all  this.  Col.  Bonner  has  a  fine  military  record  and 
stands  flat  footed  upon  the  principles  that  as  a  people  we 
were  right  in  taking  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  cause  for 
which  the  South  fought.  Justice  is  not  always  with  the 
strong  that  outnumber  the  weak,  but  that  "justice  crushed 
to  the  earth  will  rise  again."  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  company  E,  14th  Texas  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Col.  Edward  Clark  and  did  valiant  service  in  the  army  of  the 
Trans  Mississippi  department,  and  stacked  his  musket  when 
the  South  laid  down  her  arms  in  1865.  He  has  been  married 
twice;  his  first  marriage  was  with  Miss  Susie  Neal,  a  grand- 
daughter of  E.  T.  Broughton,  Sr.  She  died  in  1874.  The  sec- 
ond marriage  was  with  Miss  Texas  Talley  of  Alabama.  He 
has  three  living  children;  Claudia,  the  wife  of  J.  H.  Terry; 
Walter  and  Mary.  Col.  Bonner  is  a  progressive  farmer  and 
believes  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  masses  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do  to  make  our  Southland  "bloom  as  the 
roses,"  in  the  waste  places  to  be  built  up  by  a  higher  educa- 
tion and  a  better  civilization.  Intense  farming  with  proper 
methods  is  the  theme  of  his  lectures,  and  advocates  with 
strong  force,  that  educated  intelligent  farming  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  South 's  prosperity. 


A  MERITED  TRIBUTE. 

Commander  A.  G.  Greenwood,  of  A.  T.  Rainey  Camp,  Sons 
of  Veterans,  Palestine,  Texas,  introducing  Judge  Reagan,  to 
the  Camp,  said:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen:— It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  rny  mind  and  tongue  to  express  the  pleasure  it 
gives  me,  to  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the  man 
who    (alone),    has  made  Palestine  and  Anderson  county  fa- 
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mous  throughout  the  world.  A  man  loved,  honored,  and  re- 
spected by  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  our  country.  A 
man  who  spent  sixty  years  in  the  service  of  his  country  and 
his  people  and  never  recreant  to  a  single  trust.  Search  the 
pages  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  his  life  is  unsur- 
passed. Alex  Pope  in  his  immortal  essay  on  man  has  said: 
'An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,'  and  truly  do  I 
present  such  a  man  to  defend  himself,  (as  no  other  man  can 
do),  against  the  charge  that  he  was  a  rebel  and  a  traitor 
from  1861  to  1865.  That  man  is  Texas'  most  distinguished 
patriot,  statesman  and  citizen,  John  H.  Reagan." 


W.  L.  SANFORD. 

Wm.  L.  San  ford  served  in  Co.  H,  1st  Alabama,  enlisting 
early  in  the  war.  He  was  born  at  Lochapoka,  Ala.,  21st  of 
February  1842.  He  served  principally  in  the  army  of  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  displayed  the  usual  gallantry  of  the  troops 
from  that  state.  Was  with  Gen.  Joe  Johnston  in  the  Geor- 
gia campaign  and  the  Franklin  and  Nashville  campaign  un- 
der Hood.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1876  and  in  1902  he  be- 
came a  citizen  of  Tyler,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  San- 
ford  has  been  married  twice;  the  first  marriage  was  with 
Miss  Josephine  Carter  and  the  second  with  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bass. 
He  is  a  strong  Confederate  and  strongly  believes  in  the 
cause  for  which  the  South  fought. 


A  TRUTHFUL  SENTIMENT. 

Miss  Adelia  A.  Dunovant,  of  Houston,  in  addressing  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  used  this  beautiful  and 
truthful  sentiment:  "The  fame  of  the  Northern  soldier  is  of 
physical  force;  the  glory  of  the  Southern  soldier  is  of  moral 
courage.  The  reputation  of  the  Northern  soldier  rests  upon 
numerical  strength;  the  renown  of  the  Southern  soldier  is 
based  upon  unexcelled  skill  and  fortitude.  One  sought  con- 
quest; the  other,  justice.  One  drew  the  sword  in  vengeful 
hate;  the  other,  without  hatred  or  malice.  One  climbed  to 
the  height  of  worldly  success;  the  other  attained  the  summit 
of  lofty  virtue.     One  triumphed;  the  other  lost;  but  with  his 
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face  to  the  foe  and  his  eye  toward  heaven.  His  was  the  de- 
feat of  the  vanquished  patriot— no  broken  faith,  but  a  brok- 
en heart;  his  soul  spotless,  but  his  body  scarred;  his  worldly 
inheritance  seized,  destroyed,  but  the  priceless  wealth  of  a 
clear  conscience  was  still  his  own.  Ashes  marked  the  spot 
of  his  once  peaceful  home,  but  on  the  dismal  scene  he  an  al- 
tar to  his  country  raised.  And  around  that  altar  we,  the 
daughter  of  the  Southland,  in  reverent  devotion  gather, 
feeding  its  dimly  burning  light  with  ardent  love,  and  filling 
the  memory-haunted  scene  with  the  triumphant  refrain: 
The  body  may  to  the  sword  fall  victim,  but  truth  can  never 
know  of  death,  and  it  yet  will  rise  and  weave  into  the  tapes- 
try of  the  world's  most  honored  the  words,  "Men  of  the 
Confederacy." 


J.  C.  EDWARDS. 

J.  C.  Edwards,  a  prominent  planter  of  Smith  county,  is 
a  native  of  Polk  county,  N.  C.  He  removed  to  Wilkinson 
county,  Ga.  in  1855,  where  in  the  same  year  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Mattie  M.  Blow,  a  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Eliza- 
beth Blow,  a  leading  family  of  that  state.  In  1858  he  re- 
moved from  Georgia  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Smith  county 
near  the  place  of  his  present  residence.  As  a  farmer  he  has 
prospered  and  reared  a  family  of  children,  whom  he  has 
given  the  best  advantages  of  an  education,  and  are  among 
the  leading  people  of  East  Texas.  He  has  nine  children  liv- 
ing: David  M.,  Robert  Lee,  Henry  Grady,  Joe  Jackson, 
Mrs.  Annie  Toncray,  Mrs.  Laura  Guinn,  Misses  Mattie, 
Louisa,  and  Ella  Izora.  His  children  being  well  educated, 
they  occupy  a  position  among  the  leading  people  in  business 
and  social  affairs  of  life.  In  1862  Mr.  Edwards  enlisted  in 
Capt.  Jonathan  Lewter's  Company,  15th  Texas  Infantry  and 
served  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  army  in  Walker's  famous 
division.  While  a  Confederate  soldier,  he  was  known  for 
his  gallantry  and  the  performance  of  duty  along  the  lines 
that  made  the  old  North  State  so  famous  and  glorious  in  the 
Confederate  army.  As  a  soldier  he  performed  his  whole 
duty,  and  he  will  leave  behind  him  the  legacy  that  his  pos- 
terity can  claim,  an  honest  man;  a  true  Confederate  and  a 
prominent  citizen,  being  a  gentleman  of  the  old  South. 
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OLIVER  STEELE. 

Oliver  Steele  came  to  Texas  from  New  York  and  landed  at 
Galveston  in  February,  18G0.     A  few    months    thereafter  a 
movement    was    made  to  organize  in  Galveston  an  infantry 
company  and  he  having  some  knowledge  of   military   tactics 
by  reason  of  previous  membership  in  a  citizen's  military  com- 
pany in  New  York  State  promptly   became  a  member  of  the 
company  which  was  organized  as  the   Galveston   Rifles.     At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  company  100  men  were  in  line.  Gen. 
E.  B.  Nichols,  the  captain,  called  upon  all  those  present  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  military  tactics  to  step  two    paces  to 
the  front.     Only  three  stepped    out— one  from   Maine,   one 
from  New  York  and  the  other  from  South  Carolina.  The  com- 
pany was  divided  into  three  squads  with  the  three  mentioned 
as  drill  masters.     Company    organization    followed  and  Col. 
Steele  was  selected  as  first  sergeant.     Soon  after  it  became 
clearly  probable  that    war   was  soon  to  follow  the  act  of  se- 
cession and  that  the  company  originally  intended  for  a  home 
guard  would  be  called  for  actual  duty  in  the  field.     Realizing 
that  a  knowledge  of  tactics   would  soon  be  of  importance  he 
applied    himself  to  the  constant  study  of  Hardee's  School  of 
the   Soldier  and  of  the  Battalion,  until  he  had  committed  the 
essential  parts  of  those  works  to  memory.     In  the  meantime 
the  Galveston  Rifles  was  on  duty  protecting  the  powder  mag- 
azine in  Galveston  and  at  Pelican  Bend  in  Galveston  Bay.  In 
March  of  1861  Col.  J.  S.  Ford  arrived  in  Galveston  by  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  on  Public  Safety  of  Texas,  to  organize 
a  force  for  service  at  Brazos,  Santiago  and  the  Rio  Grande 
rivers.     Four    companies    were  immediately  raised  and  pro- 
ceeded to  these    points    with    him,  and  Gen.  E.  B.  Nichols, 
having  been  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Texas 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Federal  troops  at  Brownsville 
as  a  guard  with  Gen.  Twigs,    Gen.    Nichols    soon    returned 
from  Brazos,  Santiago,  for  reinforcements  and  the  Galveston 
Rifles  then  tendered  their  services  under  Captain  A.  C.  Mc- 
Keen,  Col.  Steele  as   Second    Lieutenant.     On  the  return  of 
this  company  the  Br&zos.  Santiago  expedition,  Nichols'  regi- 
ment was  immediately  organized,  and  the    Galveston    Rifles 
disbanded.     Col.   Steele  was  appointed  as  Instructor  of  Tac- 
tics and  assigned  to    Nichols'    regiment,    when    after   two 
months  of  constant    drilling  of  officers  and  men  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  Adjutant  of  the  regiment.     Nichols'    regiment   was 
mustered  in  for  six  months;  at  the  expiration  of    that    time 
the  men  enlisted  in  other  commands.  Col.  Steele  was  offered 
a  commission  as  captain  to  raise  a  company  of  Waul's  Texas 
Legion  but  declined  and   went  for  a  short   period  of  service 
in  the  office  of  Brig.  Gen.  P.  0.  Hebert,  then  in  command  of 
the  District  of  Texas.    On  June  11,  1862,  he  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  Adjutant  of  Waul's  Texas  Legion,  then    organizing 
at  Brenham,  Texas.     The  Legion  consisted  of  twelve  compa- 
nies of  infantry,  six  of  cavalry  and  two  light  batteries  of  ar- 
tillery.    In  August  the  Legion  was  divided  and  marched  east 
by  different    routes,    rendezvousing  at  Vicksburg.     After  a 
day  or  two  there  orders  came  to  proceed  at  once  to  reinforce 
Gen.  Van  Dorn  in  his  movement    to    Corinth.     The    Legion 
proceeded  to  Holly  Springs  by  rail,  but  were  too  late;  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Corinth  had  been  fought.  The  Legion  was  here 
reorganized  and  the    infantry    formed    into  two  battalions. 
Col.  Steele  was  elected  Major  of  the   second    battalion    and 
served  as  such  during  the  march  north  from  Holly   Springs, 
thence  east  to  Yazoo  City  and    Fort    Pemberton,    finally    to 
Vicksburg,  where,  after  the  seige,  the  command  was  surren- 
dered and  returned  to  Texas.     After  exchange  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  a  commander  of  the  port  of  Gonzales,    and    later 
„  Col.  Waul,  having  been  appointed   Firigadier    General,    was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  assigned,  to  the  command 
of  the  third  military  sub-District  of  Texas  with  headquarters 
at  Victoria.     Here  he  organized  four  companies  of  cavalry, 
which  were  on  duty  until  the  final  break  up.    Col.  Steele  was 
mentioned    for    distinguished    services    during  the  seige  of 
Vicksburg  in  the  reports  of  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  and    Gen.     (the 
Colonel)  Waul  and  for  special  and   important    services    ren- 
dered   for    Gen.  Magruder,  was  rewarded  with  command  of 
the  third   military   sub- District  of  Texas  as  mentioned.     Re- 
ferring to  Col.  Steele's  services  with  the  Legion  Gen.  Waul, 
in  a  letter    dated  Sept.  6,  1890,  writes:  "I  consider  it  due  to 
you  to  say  that  from  my  intercourse  with  you  from  the   be- 
ginning until  the  close  of  the  war  you  had  and  now  have  my 
perfect  confidence  and  no  officer  in  my  various  commands  of 
the  Legion,  brigade  or  division,  was  more  capable,  prompt  or 
willing  than  yourself,  or  more  efficient  in  carrying  out  every 
order  in  the  office  or  on  the  field  with  gallantry,  alacrity  and 
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skill  to  my  perfect  satisfaction."  After  the  close  of  the  war 
Col.  Steele  lived  some  years  in  Galveston,  then  in  George- 
town and  finally  settled  in  Dallas,  and  now  takes  great  in- 
terest in  the  U.  C.  V.,  having  been  Adjutant  of  Sterling 
Price  Camp  No.  31  for  years,  and  for  the  last  five  general  re- 
unions served  on  the  staff  either  of  the  commander  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  department  or  the  Division  of  Texas. 


CAPTAIN  J.  G.  WILLIAMSON. 

Camp  Sterling  Price,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  had  the  following: 
The  committee  to  draft  memorial  resolutions  on  the  decease 
of  Comrade  J.  G.  Williams  reported  as  follows,  which  was 
adopted:  To  the  officers  and  members  of  Camp  Sterling 
Price,  U.  C.  V.— Comrades:  Death  has  again  invaded  our 
camp  and  taken  from  us  our  esteemed  Comrade  and  fellow 
citizen,  Capt.  James  G.  Williamson,  who  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son,  Jessie  Williamson,  No.  361  Wood  street,  on 
the  16th  day  of  December,  1901,  aged  76  years,  10  months 
and  27  days.  Capt.  Williamson  was  born  at  Greenhill,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  23rd  of  January,  A.  D.  1825.  In  company 
with  his  parents,  when  a  mere  boy,  he  emigrated  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Russelville, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1844 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  Howell,  of  that  village.  To 
them  four  children  were  born,  namely:  Henry  C,  now  a 
resident  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Sallie  B.  Smith,  who  died  at 
Lisbon,  in  Dallas  county,  May  12,  1896;  Maggie  M.  Rogers, 
who  died  Feb.  18,  1868;  and  Jessie  M.,  a  resident  printer  of 
this  city.  In  1860  Captain  Williamson  moved  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Dallas  county,  Texas,  and  on  the  loth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, the  following  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  ex- 
cellent wife  by  death.  In  March,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  company  C,  Col.  B.  Warren  Stone's  Second  regiment 
Texas  Cavalry,  and  in  consequence  of  his  great  popularity 
was  elected  captain  of  the  company.  He  participated  in  all  the 
battles  of  his  regiment;  was  captured  at  Yellow  Bayou,  La., 
and  in  prison  for  six  months,  after  which  he  remained  in  ac- 
tive service  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  brave  and 
gallant  officer,  who  knew  his  duty  and  performed  it  at  all 
times  without  fear  or  favor,  and  was  universally  respected 
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and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  Dallas  county,  and  on  the  5th  day 
of  August,  1S65,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Delia  Williams  (nee 
Kinnard),  a  daughter  of  VV.  M.  and  Elizabeth  C.  (Smith) 
Kinnard,  who  emigrated  from  Tennessee  to  Dallas  county, 
Texas,  in  1861.  (The  writer  who  attended  this  wedding- 
thirty-six  years  ago  and  has  never  forgotten  ihe  enjoyment 
of  the  occasion.)  By  this  union,  one  child  was  born,  Jettie 
M. ,  who  married  Henry  Dennet,  now  a  resident  of  Mineola, 
Texas.  Captain  Williamson  had  the  misfortune  to  It  se  his 
second  wife  in  this  city  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1897.  For 
several  years  after  the  war  Captain  Williamson  conducted  a 
mercantile  business  at  Lisbon,  in  this  county.  Since  then  he 
has  been  variously  employed.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat, 
and  was  an  earnest  and  devout  member  of  the  Christian 
church.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  esteened  Com- 
rade this  Camp  has  lost  an  honored  member,  the  city  a  noble 
and  respected  citizen  and  his  surviving  children  a  loving  pa- 
rent Resolved,  further,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  our  Camp  and  that  the  Confeder- 
ate Soldier  and  Daughter,  a  magazine,  be  requested  to  pub- 
lish same.  R.  D.  Rawlins,  J.  F.  Caldwell,  George  N.  Ald- 
ridge,  committee. 


L.  H.  OLIVER. 

The  following  is  a  clipping  from  Camp  Sterling  Price  of 
Dallas,  Texas:  "Comrade  Oliver  was  born  in  Alabama  July 
22,  1840.  At  the  age  of  7  or  8  years,  with  his  parents,  he 
moved  to  Louisiana  and  there  resided  until  the  tocsin  of  war 
sounded  in  1861,  which  precipitated  the  four  years'  fratri- 
cidal conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South.  On  Oct.  20, 
1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Co.  C,  19th  Louisiana  In- 
fantry, Volunteer,  C.  S.  A.,  for  a  term  of  one  year.  He  was 
in  the  Second  Army  Corpse,  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6  and  7,  1862,  he  was  reported 
among  the  missing,  and  we  lose  his  record  until  April  4,  1863, 
when  we  learn  from  a  ietter  of  his,  dated  April  4,  1907,  that 
he  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  presumably  at 
Vicksburg,  from  which  wound  he  suffered  continually  until 
his  death.     He  removed  to  Texas  in  1871  and   settled  in  Bell 
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county,  where  he  resided  until  1887,  when  he  removed  to 
Dallas  county,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  July  27, 
1907.  A  sister  and  a  brother  survive  him:  Mrs.  W.  P.  Har- 
rell  of  El  Paso,  Texas;  a  brother  in  Coryell  county,  Texas, 
and  one  in  Louisiana. 


J.  H.  CHRISTIAN. 

J.  H.  Christian,  of  Lindale,  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  and 
removed  to  Texas  in  1866  and  has  made  the  Lone  Star  State 
a'  good  and  dutiful  citizen.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  and  served  with  gallantry  along  with  the 
men  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  his  native  State.  He 
was  a  private  in  Co.  F,  Phillips  Legion  of  Georgia  Cavalry, 
Hampton's  "Brigade,  army  of  Virginia,  and  saw  much  hard 
service  in  the  great  and  gigantic  struggle  of  the  army  under 
Robert  E.  Lee. 


H.  F.  GOODNIGHT. 

The  Goodnights  of  Wills  Point  came  from  Kentucky,  and 
the  father  of  our  subject  was  named  Henry  also.  He  was  a 
farmer,  and  later  in  life  moved  to  Missouri,  and  died  there. 
He  was  the  father  of  James  Goodnight,  who  was  born  and 
reared  in  Tennessee,  and  was  also  a  farmer,  and  came  to 
Texas  in  18-19.  He  married  Elizabeth  Helm  in  1838.  She 
wras  born  and  reared  in  Kentucky.  They  had  seven  children. 
Neither  of  the  parents  are  now  living.  He  died  in  1854,  she 
in  1873,  in  Henderson  county,  Texas.  Mr.  Goodnight  him- 
self was  born  in  Marshall  county,  Ky.,  Nov.  11,  1844.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Henderson  county. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  several  varieties  of  commercial  life, 
being  now  president  of  the  Van  Zandt  county  National  Bank. 
He  began  to  be  a  banker  January  2,  1902.  He  served  his 
city  as  Alderman  for  five  years.  In  1872  he  married  Miss  B. 
H.  Nail,  of  Howard  county,  Ark,  but  who  was  a  native  of 
Alabama.  They  have  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  H.  T.  Fry.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  and  a  Mason.  He  served  in  the  war  between  the 
States,  first  as  private,  then  as  corporal.  He  was  in  the 
34th  Texas  Cavalry,  and  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Mansfield. 
Pleasant  Hill  and  Yellow  Bayou. 
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J.  S.  GRIFFITH. 

John  Summerfield  Griffith,  of  Terrell,  was  born  on  the 
17th  day  of  June,  1S29,  in  Montgomery  county,  Md.  His 
father,  Michael  Berry  Griffith,  born  Feb.  26,  1796,  was  the 
son  of  Capt.  Henry  Griffith,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  historical  Lewellen  P. 
Griffith  of  Wales.  Michael  B.  was  married  in  Maryland  on 
Aug.  28,  1823,  to  Lydia  Rigley  Crabb.  a  beautiful  and  cul- 
tured woman,  daughter  of  Gen.  Jeremiah  and  Elizabeth 
Crabb.  Owing  to  a  series  of  business  reverses,  they  moved 
from  Maryland  to  Missouri,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  their 
lost  fortune.  Sustaining  further  losses  and  their  capital  re- 
duced greatly,  they  removed  to  San  Augustine,  Texas,  April 
15,"  1839  with  a  family  of  six  children,  three  of  whom  were 
boys,  viz:  Jeremiah  Crabb,  John  Summerfield,  and  Joseph 
Henry  Perry,  girls:  Ann  Elizabeth,  Ruth  Matilda  and 
Amanda.  Those  were  the  young  days  of  Texas  history,  and 
they  were  forced  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  hardships 
and  privations  incident  to  pioneer  life.  Misfortune  sits 
heavily  on  some  hearts,  but  not  on  such  as  these,  and  with 
the  example  set  by  this  heroine  wife  and  mother,  shame  in- 
deed would  it  have  been  to  despair.  To  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  this  trying  ordeal  of  his  young  life  brought  forth  a 
rich  harvest,  implanting  the  best  impulses,  a  strong  will 
with  one  dominant  idea— success,  energy,  practical  and  unre- 
remitting,  and  such  sturdy  qualities  as  made  of  him  a  man, 
loved  and  respected.  His  education  was  received  chiefly  at 
home,  under  the  tutorship  of  his  mother,  he  was  endowed 
with  a  brilliant  and  comprehensive  intellect,  and  was  noted 
for  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  He  entered  the  busi- 
ness world  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  on 
the  following  year  started  out  on  his  own  account,  acting  as 
salesman  during  the  day  and  keeping  his  books  at  night. 
At  this  time  his  tasks  were  arduous,  being  exceedingly  con- 
scientious as  to  detail,  his  toil  was  unremitting.  His  efforts 
were  rewarded  with  success,  for  everything  prospered  with 
him,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he  had  amassed  com- 
parative wealth.  He  was  married  at  Nacogdoches  in  Decem- 
ber 1851,  to  Sarah  Emily  Simpson,  daughter  of  John  J.  and 
Jane  Simpson.  During  the  winter  of  1859  he  moved  to 
Kaufman  county  and  entered  upon  the  stock  trade  in  addi- 
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tion  to  his  mercantile  pursuits.  He  soon  conceived  the  idea 
of  planting  cotton  in  this  county,  and  this  was  a  source  of 
much  good  natured  merriment  on  the  part  of  some  neigh- 
bors, who  thought  Griffith  should  know  that  high  winds  and 
cotton  crops  did  not  go  together.  True  to  his  progressive 
spirit,  he  planted  the  first  Irish  potatoes  in  this  county.  His 
numerous  warnings  were  that  they  had  better  be  eaten,  that 
he  was  putting  more  potatoes  in  the  ground  than  he  would 
get  out. 

In  1861,  when  the  War  was  upon  us,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  answer  the  call  of  his  country.  John  S.  Griffith 
was  called  to  the  command  of  a  voluntary  company  of  caval- 
ry at  Rockwall,  Texas,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated  as 
Co.  B,  in  the  regiment  organized  by  Col.  Warren  B.  Stone. 
Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  this  regiment  he  was 
elected  lieutenant-colonel,  which  post  he  filled  with  honor,  as 
the  following  words  of  Victor  M.  Rose  substantiates:  "In 
galaxy  of  glorious  stars,  whose  effulgence  yet  lights  the 
memory  of  the  'Lost  Cause  though  its  sun  has  forever  set, 
none  shines  with  a  steadier  glow  than  that  consecrated  to 
the  name  and  fame  of  John  S.  Griffith."  Unselfish  in  his 
characteristics,  brave,  though  sagacious,  as  becomes  a  com- 
mander, patriotic  in  all  his  impulses.  Had  health  been 
vouchsafed  him,  a  career  of  glory  and  usefulness  would  have 
crowned  his  efforts  with  success.  As  it  was  by  his  consum- 
ate  address  on  the  hardly  contested  field  of  Oakland,  and  as 
the  central  figure  of  the  Holley  Springs  campaign,  he  gave 
ample  evidence  that  he  possessed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
those  lofty,  necessary  qualities  that  can  only  fit  a  man  for 
command  in  battle.  Gen.  Griffith  was  more  than  a  dashing 
cavalryman,  for  his  analytical  mind  penetrated  far  beyond 
the  immediate  shock  of  battle,  and  took  in  the  salient  feat- 
ures of  the  campaign  as  a  whole.  It  was  he  who  conceived 
that  master  stroke  of  policy  and  was  the  most  efficient  agent 
of  its  execution—  "The  Holley  Springs  Raid."  He  saved  the 
army  of  Pemberton  indubitably,  by  the  movement,  and  con- 
sequently delayed  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  many  months.  On 
the  field  of  Oakland  he  performed  for  the  same  army  duties 
of  scarce  less  vital  moment." 

Owing  to  failing  health,  Gen.  Griffith  tendered  his  resig- 
nation and  returned  to  Texas  in  June,  1863.     Shortly  after- 
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wards  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Tenth  Legislature  _ 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 
He  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  State  troops  on  March 
1,  1864.  The  duties  of  this  office  were:  "To  encourage  and 
form  volunteer  companies  and  organizations,  of  such  persons 
as  are  not  subject  to  militia  or  other  duty,  for  local  defense 
and  all  necessary  police  regulations  in  the  counties  where 
such  companies  may  be  raised." 

•  As  a  result  of  the  war,  Gen.  Griffith  found  himself 
broken  in  health,  and  in  impoverished  circumstances,  but 
with  that  pluck  "and  energy  characteristic  of  the  man,  to-, 
gether  with  his  indomnitable  will,  which  would  brook  no  de- 
feat, he  set  himself  the  task  of  regaining  his  lost  fortunes. 
With  him,  to  think  was  to  act,  and  seeing  an  opportunity  of 
profit  in  bois  d  'arc  seed,  he,  with  the  htlp  of  his  former 
slaves,  gathered  many  thousands  of  bushels,  took  them 
North,  and  from  their  sale  realized  in  one  winter  a  hand- 
some fortune,  thus  placing  him  in  comfortable  circumstances 
and  much  capital  left  on  which  to  operate.  Ever  afterward, 
his  investments  wrere  most  successful. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fifteenth  Leg- 
islature, and  aided  in  placing  the  new  State  constitution  in 
operation,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  pub- 
lic printing.  As  a  member  of  this  body  he  won  for  himself 
the  name  of  "Watch  Dog"  to  the  public  treasury.  Gen. 
Griffith  was  an  advanced  thinker,  and  in  his  religion  lived 
ahead  of  his  time.  He  was  no  stickler  for  form  or  ceremony 
but  for  the  truth  only  as  he  saw  it,  and  he  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  speaking  them  openly  and  fearing  naught. 
He  was  a  devoted  student  of  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swed- 
enberg.  His  life  was  filled  with  acts  of  benevolence  and 
charity.  His  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  and  distressed  was 
boundless,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  an  abiding  love  for  his 
fellow  man. 

In  1874  Gen.  Griffith  removed  with  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  wife  and  two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  to  Terrell.  When 
the  North  Texas  Asylum  for  the  insane  was  established  in 
Terrell,  Gov.  Ireland  appointed  him  one  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers, and  he  continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  until  his 
removal  to  Oak  Cliff  in  1899.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
Terrell,  and  it  was  at  his  home  in  that  city  that  he  met  his 
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death,  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1901,  with  a  courage  and 
trust  unexcelled,  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  brave  and  a 
great  man. 


ELIJAH   SULLIVAN. 

Elijah  Sullivan,  of  Wills  Point,  was  born  in  Red  River 
county,  Texas,  February  26,  1841,  so  that  there  are  very  few 
older  Texans  than  he.  His  father  came  with  him  to  Van 
Zandt  county  when  he  was  three  years  old.  He  is  now 
probably  the  oldest  settler  in  the  county.  Mr.  Sullivan  re- 
ceived his  education  under  the  prevailing  system  then.  The 
elder  Sullivan  built  the  school  house  and  hired  the  teacher, 
Prof.  White.  The  country  at  large  was  a  wilderness.  May, 
1865,  Mr.  Sullivan  married  Miss  Mattie  HutY.  She  became 
the  mother  of  ten  children,  all  now  living.  September  3, 
1886,  she  died.  April  29,  1896,  he  married  Miss  Estelle  Hill, 
who  still  survives  to  bless  his  home.  He  is  a  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  and  a  Mason.  Mr.  Sullivan  enlisted  in  Dallas 
as  a  Confederate  soldier  July  1861,  Co.  G.  3rd  Texas  Cav- 
alry, Ross'  Brigade.  His  first  service  was  a  forced  march  to 
Springfield,  Mo.,  where  they  joined  Gen.  Price.  He  was  in 
Wilson's  Creek  battle  August  10,  following.  He  is  a  typical 
southerner  and  a  believer  in  Texas  and  her  future. 


H.  D.  PEARCE. 

H.  D.  Pearce,  of  Ballenger,  Texas,  served  during  the  Con- 
federate war,  first  in  company  B,  17th  Louisiana  Infantry 
from  Sept.  3,  1861,  to  Dec.  17,  1862,  afterwards  in  company 
D,  16th  Texas  Cavalry,  from  Aug.  2,  1863,  to  May  22,  1865, 
at  which  time  he  was  discharged  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Magruder  in 
person,  for  having  remained  true  to  his  colors  to  the  last. 
Cemrade  Pearce  is  now  adjutant  of  his  camp,  No.  557,  U.  C. 
V.,  and  has  been  from  its  organization.  He  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  Fitzhugh's  regiment  organization  in  1885  and  re- 
quested to  get  up  a  roster  of  the  regiment,  also  was  elected 
secretary  of  Walker's  Texas  Division  Reunion  organization 
in  1887,  at  Dallas,  1888  at  San  Antonio,  1889  at  Fort  Worth. 
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PHANTON  HILL. 

This  romantic  story,  written  by  some  one  unknown  to  the' 
author,  presents  a  story  with  some  truth,  but  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  romance.  However,  it  goes  into  these  pages 
without  our  full  endorsement: 

"Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  when  commander  of  the  department 
of  Texas,  United  States  Army  (then  a  colonel),  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  the  old  post,  Fort  Phantom  Hill.-  The  fort  is 
now  a  dismal  and  solitary  set  of  rains,  situated  in  northwest 
Texas,  on  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos.  Within  a  few  hours' 
drive  north  from  Abilene,  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  town, 
may  be  seen  a  lonely  hill,  several  spectre- like  chimneys, 
standing  amid  tumble-down  rock  walls,  and  a  single  stone 
building.  All  around  these  ruins  are  innumerable  little 
heaps  of  earth,  where  the  multitudinous  prairie  dog  has  bur- 
rowed his  queer  hole  for  a  habitation.  The  scene  around  the 
place  has  been  undisturbed  so  long  that  there  now  remains 
about  the  ruins  no  terror  for  this  little  animal,  and  in  quiet 
communion  he  shares  impartially  his  house  with  the  poison- 
ous rattlesnake,  the  uncomely  owl,  and  the  timid  little  cot- 
tontail. From  the  slight  eminence  upon  which  the  post  was 
situated,  may  be  seen  a  sea  of  rich  grasses,  their  waves  los- 
ing themselves  in  the  azure  of  the  distant  horizon.  Here  and 
there  the  sameness  of  the  landscape  is  relieved  by  a  scraggy 
mesquite  or  a  clump  of  catclaw  bushes.  Forming  almost  a 
semi-circle  about  the  ruins,  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos,  an 
ideal  clear  water  stream,  wends  its  way  northerly  toward  the 
main  channel  of  the  Brazos.  Twenty- five  or  thirty  solitary 
and  sentinel-  like  chimnej's  remain  standing  about  the  deserted 
square,  formerly  used  as  the  parade  grounds.  The  magazine 
is  the  only  building  that  has  withstood  the  attacks  of  time, 
the  other  stone  structures  having  long  ago  tumbled  into  de- 
cay. The  ruins  cover  about  four  acres  of  ground.  The 
scene  now  has  a  desolate  and  deserted  appearance.  The  coy- 
otes echo  their  mournful  midnight  howls  across  the  phantom 
hills,  while  the  forlorn  owl  adds  his  melancholy  hoot  to  the 
surrounding  gloom.  Fort  Phantom  Hill  has  a  brief  but  in- 
testing  history.  Its  existence  was  so  short  that  the  histori- 
an seems  to  have  forgotten  it  while  chronicleing  the  many 
other  interesting  events  in  our  early  Texas  history.  Phan- 
tom   Hill    was  established  in  1856  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  then  a 
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young  engineer  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  under  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston.  When  Lee  joined  his  regiment  at  Fort  Mason,  he 
was  immediately  sent  north  with  the  First  and  Fifth  squad- 
ron as  far  as  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos.  This  section  was 
then  in  the  heart  of  the  Comanche  reserve,  where  the  In- 
dians were  fiercest  and  most  dangerous.  Lee's  acute  engin- 
eering skill  prompted  him  to  select  this  hill  as  an  ideal  place 
upon  which  to  establish  his  post.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
young  commander  approached  the  spot  he  was  struck  with  its- 
position  as  a  favorable  point  of  vantage  in  an  Indian  attack. 
The  hill  appeared  to  be  much  more  elevated  than  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  and  therefore  afforded  a  better  outlook. 
But  when  it  was  reached  the  youthful  engineer  was  surpris- 
ed to  find  the  hill  apparently  no  higher  than  the  adjacent 
lands.  He  remarked  that  it  must  have  heen  a  phantom  hill 
that  he  had  seen.  From  this  remark  and  circumstance  the 
hill  derived  its  name.  It  is  a  remarknble  fact  that  Phantom 
Hill  now,  when  viewed  from  certain  points,  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  high  eminence,  but  the  hill,  whenitis  reached, 
seems  to  disappear  almost  entirely.  Phantom  Hill  was  aban- 
doned in  January,  1861,  consequently  its  history  lasted  only 
four  or  five  years;  but  during  this  brief  time  its  life  was  filled 
with  stirring  and  tempestuous  experiences,  not  uncommun 
in  frontier  life  on  Texas  borders.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
during  this  stormy  period  there  were  stationed  at  various 
times,  many  of  theSouth's  and  North's  most  illustrious  mili- 
tary leaders.  In  a  private  letter  from  Hon.  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
who  was  then  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Cavalry, 
United  States  Army,  I  am  given  the  following  valuable  in- 
formation: "At  that  time  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  was 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston;  the  lieutenant  colonel,  Robert  E. 
Lee;  the  two  majors' were  William  J.  Hardee  and  George  H. 
Thomas;  and  among  the  captains  of  the  regiment  were  Earl 
Van  Dorn,  Innis  Palmer,  E.  Kirby  Smith,  James  Oakes, 
Stoneman,  Richard  Johnson,  Whiting,  Bracket,  Bradfute;  and 
among  the  first  lieutenants  were  Charles  W.  Field  and  J.  B. 
Hood."  Many  varied  and  interesting  stories  are  told  as  to 
the  destruction  of  the  old  fort,  but  all  agree,  that  it  was 
burned  immediately  after  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States.  Some  of  the  old  .settlers  affirm  that  the  torch  was 
applied  by  the  soldiers  who  were  encamped  there  at'the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  war.  Others  associate  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lee 
with  the  circumstances  of  its  destruction.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  soldiers  were  leaving  the  place  to  enter  the  civil 
war,  having  proceeded  five  or  six  miles,  Mrs.  Lee  suggested 
that  the  fort  should  be  destroyed,  as  it  would,  if  left  stand- 
ing, afford  a  stronghold  for  the  Indians.  She  therefore 
headed  a  small  detachment  and  returned  to  the  deserted  bar- 
racks, which  she  set  on  fire,  applying  the  torch  with  her  own 
hands.  Larry  Chittenden,  the  poet-ranchman,  whose  ranch 
home  was  not  far  from  Phantom  Hill,  has  reproduced  in  his 
inimitable  style  a  pretty  legend  concerning  the  old  post.  He 
says  that  every  year  during  the  hush  of  some  silent  midnight 
the  scenes  around  the  crumbled  walls  become  reanimated. 
The  sound  of  reveilles  awake  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
and  to.  the  muffled  drum's  beat  these  spectres  march  in  phan- 
tom array  across  the  parade  grounds.  The  old  veterans  who 
afterward  wore  the  blue  and  the  gray  pass  once  more  in  re- 
view. The  "pale  bivouac  figures"  light  up  the  view  and 
throw  their  long,  wierd  shadows  across  the  "weeping  mes- 
quite  vale."  The  bugle  notes  call  the  cavalry  forth  and  the 
phantom  steeds  charge  across  the  court  and  out  into  the 
darkness.  The  nipht  is  spent  in  revelry  and  many  a  tale  of 
war  is  told  over  the  clinking  goblet.  But  when  the  first  pink 
flush  of  morning  is  painted  on  the  eastern  sky,  the  scene 
■changes  and  again  the  old  ruins  rise  before  the  vision. 


THOS.  J.  FOSTER. 

Judge  Foster  of  Canton  is  one  of  the  old  and  honored  cit- 
izens of  Canton,  having  lived  in  the  county  more  than  forty 
six  years.  He  is  loved  and  trusted  as  few  men  are  in  his 
•community  and  among  his  countrymen.  His  family  came 
from  Virgina,  and  the  Judge  has  a  broad  streak  of  the  often 
referred  to  Virginia  gentleman  in  him,  which  is  continually 
shown  in  his  demeanor.  His  grandfather,  Thos.  Foster,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Virginia,  but  moved  to  Wilkes  county, 
North  Carolina,  where  he  lived  and  died.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  hence  reared  his  family  on  the  farm.  Ambrose  Foster 
was  ■  his  son,'  and  the  father  of  our  subject.  He  was  born 
and  reared  in  North  Csrolina  and  never  came  to  Texas.  Miss 
Mary   Miller  was  born  in  the  same  county  and  in  1818  Am- 
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brose  and  she  were  married.  They  had  seven  children.  He 
died  in  1832.  She  came  to  Van  Zandt  county,  Texas,  where 
she  died  in  1S78.  The  Judge  was  born  June  15,  1826.  in  the 
North  Carolina  home.  He  was  reared  and  educated  there 
and  following  in  the  wake  of  his  ancesters  chose  the  vocation 
of  farming,  which  has  always  had  great  attraction  for  him. 
In  recognition  of  his  real  worth  however,  he  has  been  called 
upon  by  his  people  to  fill  the  office  of  County  Judge  in  his 
county  for  a  period,  and  also  he  held  the  office  of  County 
Clerk  for  six  years,  and  hence  is  a  man  of  good  experience, 
having  knowledge  of  things  generally.  He  came  to  Van 
Zandt  county  in  1857.  On  December  20,  1860,  he  married 
Miss  Frances  A  Tate,  who  still  survives,  and  who  has  made 
the  model  wife  and  mother  during  all  the  years.  Judge  Fos- 
ter volunteered  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  served  faith- 
fully, also  occupying  the  office  of  First  Lieutenant  and  Cap- 
tain. He  is  a  member  of  the  church  and  a  Mason.  He  lives  in 
a  comfortable  home  on  the  border  of  the  little  city,  and  owns 
more  than  500  acres  of  land,  much  of  it  adjoining  his  home. 
He  is  in  easy  circumstances  and  noted  for  his  kindness  and 
hospitality.  Is  a  good  model  of  purity  and  noble  life  for  the 
young  men  who  know  him.  He  easily  furnishes  an  object 
lesson  for  those  who  vould  succeed  in  life  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense. —The  Southland. 


M.  T."  GREGORY. 

Matthew  T.  Gregory,  of  Lindale,  was  born  November  10, 
1840,  in  Houston  county,  Georgia,  and  removed  to  Texas  in 
1878.  Enlisted  in  compan}'  B,  45th  Georgia  Infantry  regi- 
ment and  served  during  the  war  between  the  States  in  the 
army  of  Northern  Virgiania,  participating  in  the  battles  of 
that  famous  army  under  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  until  the  wind 
up  in  1865,  displaying  during  that  four  years  of  service  that 
heroic  spirit  that  made  the  Southern  army  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  He  was  married  to  Miss  S.  F. 
Peppam  of  the  State  of  his  birth  after  receiving  an  honora- 
ble discharge  from  the  army,  removing  to  the  Lone  Star 
State  and  settled  in  Smith  County  where  he  has  made  an 
honorable  name  for  good  citizenship,  and  a  progressive  man 
in  his  community.     He  is  a  stalwart  Southern    man  and  be- 
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lieves  in  the  justness  of  the  cause  for  which  he  so  gallantly 
fought,  being  on  the  firing  lines  of  so  many  hotly  contested 
battle  fields  in  the  Virginia  army,  acting  well  his  part  until 
the  Confederate  flag  was  furled  to  no  longer  wave  over  the 
Southern  Confederacy  as  a  nation. 


SHARPSBURG. 

Gov.  0.  M.  Roberts  says  in  the  "Confederate  Military 
History,"  Vol.  XI,  in  part,  what  Hood's  Brigade  did  in  the 
battle  of  Sharpsburg:  "At  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  Md., 
the  Texas  brigade  was  commanded  by  Col.  Wofford,  of  the 
Georgia  regiment,  who  reported  that  the  brigade  took  pos- 
sition  on  the  Confederate  left,  near  Mumma  church,  on  the 
evening  of  September  loth,  and  being  under  artillery  fire  at 
that  time,  the  Fourth  lost  Lieut.  N.  J.  Mills,  severely  wound- 
ed and  one  private.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  they  were 
moved  to  the  left  and  front  of  the  church  and  formed,  with 
a  cornfield  in  their  front.  During  that  evening  Capt.  Tur- 
ner, with  the  Fifth,  and  Capt.  W.  H.  Martin,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Fourth,  were  engaged  in  skirmishing.  On  the 
17th  the  brigade  advanced  toward  the  cornfield  and  engaged 
in  a  desperate  fight.  Hood  reported  that  this  was  'the  most 
terrible  clash  of  arms,  by  far,  that  had  occurred  during  the 
war.'  'The  two  little  giant  brigades  (Hood's  and  Law's) 
wrestled  with  the  mighty  force  of  the  enemy,  losing  hun- 
dreds of  their  gallant  officers  and  men,  but  driving  the  en- 
emy from  his  position  and  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  guns 
on  our  left.'  Said  Wofford:  'This  brigade  went  into  action 
numbering  854,  and  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  560, 
over  one-half.'  Among  the  officers  killed  were  Major  Dale, 
First  Texas,  who  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  Lieuts. 
F.  L.  Hoffman,  P.  Runnells,  J,  Waterhouse,  S.  F.  Patton 
and  G.  B.  Thompson,  of  the  First.  Col.  Work  reported  that 
the  First  took  into  action  an  aggregate  of  226,  of  whom  170 
were  known  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  12  (miss- 
ing) supposed  to  be.  He  saw  four  bearers  of  the  State  col- 
ors shot  down— John  Hanson,  James  Day,  Charles  H.  Hings- 
ley  and  Jarnes  K.  Malone.  Then  other  men  upheld  the  flag, 
four  more  of  whom  were  shot  down.  Carter,  of  the  Fourth, 
reported  Lieuts,  L.  P.  Hughes,  A.  J.  McKean   H.    M.    Mar- 
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chant,  J.  T.  McLaurin,  J.  C.  Billingsley  and  John  Roach,, 
mostly  commanding  companies,  wounded.  Color-bearer  Par- 
ker was  severely  wounded  and  left  on  the  field,  and  the  flag 
was  then  borne  by  Captain  Darden.  He  carried  into  action 
200  men  and  lost  10  killed  and  97  wounded.  Capt.  Turner, 
of  the  Fifth,  reported  5  killed  and  81  wounded.  On  Nov.  14, 
1862,  it  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general  of 
the  army  that  two-thirds  of  the  three  Texas  regiments  were 
badly  clothed  and  shod,  and  180  were  barefooted.  At  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  the  brigade  was  not  eagaged,  but 
lost  1  killed  and  5  wounded.  It  was  now  under  the  com- 
mand of  J.  B.  Robertson,  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and 
the  First  was  commanded  by  Col.  Rainey,  the  Fourth  by  Col. 
J.  C.  G.  Key,  and  the  Fifth  by  Col.  R.  M.  Powell.  Brigaded 
with  them  now  was  Van  H.  Manning's  Third  Arkansas,  their 
comrades  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  During  the 
spring  of  1863  they  were  engaged  in  the  Suffolk  campaign  in 
Southeast  Virginia. 


CAPTAIN  DUNOVANT. 

The  Texas  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
bows  in  deepest  sorrow  in  sympathy  with  our  president,  Miss 
Adelia  A.  Dunovant,  in  the  loss  of  her  brother,  Captain  Wil- 
liam Dunovant,  who  died  in  Houston,  Texas,  August  12, 
1902.  Words  are  a  poor,  feeble  thing  at  such  a  time,  when 
the  heart  is  torn,  and  the  mind  vivid  with  fond  remem- 
brance, but  many  hearts  beat  today  in  tender  consolation  for 
the  dear  sister,  who  has  given  up  her  only  brother.  The  two 
were  mutually  dependent  for  happiness  and  love  and  their 
home  life  so  congenial  and  complete.  Together  they  indulged 
the  sames  tastes,  the  same  ideas,  the  same  unfaltering  love 
for  truth,  and  devotion  unsurpassed  for  the  South  and  its 
true  history.  A  Confederate  soldier  of  the  staunchest  type, 
fearless,  vigorous  and  everlastingly  convinced  of  the  rights 
of  his  beloved  South,  and  this  kind  we  can  ill  afford  to  part 
with.  Intelligent  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
of  human  life  is  one  of  the  works  of  true  greatness  of  the 
soul.  And  since  we  must  bow  to  Divine  decree  in  the  re- 
moval of  this  man,  soldier,  citizen  and  friend,  be  it 
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Resolved,  1.  That  Ennis  Chapter  extends  loving  sympa- 
thy to  our  State  president,  Miss  Adelia  A.  Dunovant,  in  her 
irreparable  loss. 

2.  We  realize  that  the  Slate  has  lost  a  worthy  citizen,  the 
South  a  loyal  son,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  a 
true  friend,  who  gave  generous  sympathy  and  interest  to 
our  efforts  and  work  and  advocated  our  principles. 

3.  Though  human  hearts  will  ache,  and  eyes  will  weep  in 
longing  and  loneliness  because  we  cannot  reach  where  God 
holds  our  loved  ones,  and  touch  their  hands,  and  no  message 
ever  comes  to  us  from  the  happy  dead,  we  know  that  God,  in 
his  infinite  love  and  mercy,  will  comfort  and  sustain  our  wor- 
thy president  in  this  dark  hour,  and  make  bearable  this  aw- 
ful grief.  This  expression  of  sympathy  and  regard  will  be- 
come part  of  the  record  of  this  chapter. 

Miss  Katie  Daffan. 


Wm.  H.  YOUNG. 

On  learning  of  the  death  of  Gen.  William  H.  Yonng,  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  wrote  the  follow- 
ing: "Gen.  Young  was  one  of  the  youngest  brigadier  gen- 
erals in  the  Confederate  army,  and  during  his  career  receiv- 
ed so  many  and  such  terrible  wounds,  and  performed  progi- 
dies  of  valor  which  have  placed  his  name  high  upon  the  roll 
of  fame.  At  the  battle  of  Mufreesboro  the  gallantry  of  Col. 
Young  and  his  men  won  the  special  commendation  of  Gen. 
Cheatham,  and  Col.  Young  was  wounded  in  the  right  shoul- 
der,and  had  two  horses  shot  under  him;  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
he  was  wounded  in  the  right  thigh;  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  he  was  shot  through  the  left  breast;  at  Kennesaw 
Mountain  he  was  wounded  in  the  neck  and  jaw;  at  Alatoono 
his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  the  bones  of  his  left  ankle 
were  shot  in  twain,  and  captured  in  this  condition,  suffering 
excruciating  pain,  he  lay  for  four  months  in  Federal  hospit- 
als at  Marietta,  Atlanta,  Chattanooga  and  Nashville,  and  in 
February,  1865,  was  carried  to  Johnson's  Island  and  remain- 
ed until  July  25,  after  the  surrender." 
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W.  M.  KEE. 

W.  M.  Kee,  of  Tyler,  was  born  July  7th,  1839,  at  Rich- 
mond, S.  C. ,  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1869,  and  settled  in 
Smith  county  the  following  year.  In  March,  1861,  enlisted 
in  the  24th  South  Carolina  Regiment  and  went  to  Charleston 
and  saw  active  service  at  Charleston  and  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Here,  at  his  request,  and  being  anxious  for  a  more  active 
service,  made  an  exchange  with  a  member  of  the  6th  South 
Carolina  Regiment,  of  Gen.  Jenkins'  brigade,  Hood's  divis- 
ion and  Longstreet's  corps.  Young  Kee  joined  his  company, 
while  the  command  was  starting  on  a  200  mile  tramp  to  Suf- 
folk, and  remained  there  until  the  spring  when  Gen,  Lee 
made  his  famous  campaign  in  Pennsylvania.  His  brigade 
was  detailed  to  defend  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  His  com- 
mand was  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  where  he  displayed 
the  gallantry  of  a  South  Carolinean.  He  was  in  several  en- 
gagements, including  Rackoon  Creek  and  Lookout  Mountain. 
Longstreet's  corps  returned  to  Virginia  where  it  participated 
in  the  battles  raged  furiously  until  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox, where  he  stacked  his  arms  and  was  paroled.  It  was 
a  fact  that  he  never  missed  a  battle  or  skirmish  in  which  his 
regiment  fought  and  never  received  a  furlough  during  the 
four  years  active  service.  Was  slightly  wounded  twice,  but 
remained  with  his  company  without  missing  roll  call.  In 
September  1869,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  E.  G.  Mahan,  a 
•daughter  of  Col.  J.  M.  Whitaker,  a  leading  citizen  and  plant- 
er of  Tyler.  They  have  raised  several  children  and  the  fam- 
ily occupies  prominent  positions  in  business,  church  and  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Kee  is  a  prominent  fruit  and  berry  grower  of 
East  Texas. 


L.  P.  BUTLER. 

Coi.  Lovick  Pearce  Butler  was  born  in  South  Carolina 
on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1811.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
very  young,  leaving  his  mother  a  widow  with  several  small 
children.  His  early  life  was  one  of  struggle  that  he  might 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  He  was  married  in  Alabama, 
to  Miss  Eliza  Cunningham  Bullard  the  24th  daylof  July  1838. 
Eliza  Cunningham  Bullard  was  born  in  Tennessee  the  17th 
•day  of  March,  1814.      They  moved  from  Wetumpka,  Coosa 
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county,  Ala.,  to  Smith  county,  Texas,  in  April  1861,  the  first 
gun  of  the  War  between  the  states  being  fired  the  day  they 
reached  Mobile  en  route  to  Texas. 

He  enlisted  and  served  in  the  Confederate  army  as  1st 
Lieutenant  in  Co.  C,  14th  Texas  Infantry,  until  disabled  for 
active  service  in  the  field  by  rheumatism;  he  was  then  de- 
tailed to  service  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  from 
which  department  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  by  the 
voters  of  his  county. 

Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  five  of  whom  grew  to 
maturity,  and  this  large  family  was  further  augmented  by 
five  orphan  children,  whom  they  took  at  different  periods, 
and  with  one  exception,  raised  to  womanhood  and  manhood. 
In  their  home  the  cry  of  the  needy  fell  on  listening  ears,  and 
the  appeal  of  the  suffering  met  with  ready  response.  Their 
home  was  a  home  of  love  and  charity  for  all  men.  Col.  But- 
ler was  the  support  of  many  families,  whose  husbands  and 
fathers  were  giving  their  service  to  their  country  during  the 
war;  but  he  was  a  man  whose  left  hand  knew  not  what  his 
right  hand  did.  Col.  Butler  was  a  leading  and  successful 
planter,  and  believed  the  South  had  the  right  to  demand 
what  was  due  her  and  as  a  loyal  Texan  he  showed  his  devo- 
tion by  giving  the  best  service  of  his  life  in  the  defense  of 
his  country. 

MARRIAGES. 

Lovick  Pearce  Butler  and  Eliza  Cunningham  were  mar- 
ried 24th  day  of  July,  1838. 

Wash  G.  Cain  and  Sarah  Ann  Butler  were  married  5th 
day  of  August,  1858. 

Benson  Wiley  Roberts  and  Martha  Elizabeth  Butler  were 
married  7th  day  of  November,  1865. 

Henry  Bullard  Butler  and  Agnes  Langley  were  married 
27th  day  of  May,  1872. 

Samuel  L.  Butler  and  Lucy  D.  Lee  were  married  De- 
cember 10th,  1874. 

William  u.  Butler  and  Martha  B.  Gray  were  married 
March  20th,  1879. 

DEATHS. 

Lovick  Pearce  Butler  died  the  23rd  day  of  August,  1866. 
Eliza  Cunningham  Butler  died day  of  June,  1884. 
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Caldwell  Butler  died  the  23rd  day  of  October,  1S39. 

Mary  Jane  Butler  died  the  30th  day  of  October,  1817. 

Edwin  Butler  died  the  22nd  day  of  December,  8:30  p,  m. 
1852. 

Henry  Bullard  Butler  died  the  11th  day  of  March,  1885. 

Sarah  Ann  Cain  died  the  2nd  day  of  October,  1893. 

Eliza  ("Lovie")  Lovick  Roberts  died  the  10th  day  of 
November,  1883. 

Dr.  Samuel  Lovick  Butler  died  the day  of  Julv, 

1898. 

CHILDREN  OF  W.  G.  CALX  AND  SARAH  ANN  BUTLER. 

Ben  B.  Cain. 
Mary  Eliza  Cain  Jester. 
Carrie  Belle  Cain  Kouns. 
John  R.  Cain. 

CHILDREN  OF  B.  W.  AND  MARTHA  ELIZABETH  BUTLER  ROBERTS 

Hattie  Benson  Roberts  Raguet. 
Eliza  Lovick  Roberts. 
Wilbur  Butler  Roberts. 

CHILDREN  OF  DR.  S.  L.  BUTLER  AND  LUCY  LEE  BUTLER. 

Lovick  Pearce  Butler,  Jr. 
Thaddeus  Lee  Butler. 
Helen  Day  Butler. 
Martha  Elizabeth  Butler. 
Frank  Hawthorne  Butler. 
Samuel  Chaille  Butler. 
Sara  Butler.. 

CHILDREN  OF  W.  O.  BUTLER  AND  MARTHA  B..  GRAY  BUTLER. 

Wash  Cain  Butler. 

MARRIAGES  (GRANDCHILDREN). 

Hattie  Benson  Roberts  was  married  to  Henry  W.  Raguet 
at  Terrell,  Texas,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1886.  Was 
early  left  a  widow,  and  is  nov  actively  engaged  in  business 
as  stenographer  for  a  law  firm,  notary  public  and  reading 
law.  Was  elected  Daughter  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
Camp  No.  48,  U.  C.  V.,  in  April,  1897;  is  a  member  of  the 
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Mollie  E.  Moore  Davis  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  a  member  of  Marvin  M.  E.  Church  of  this 
city. 

Wilbur  Butler  Roberts  was  married  to  Bonnie  Brown, 
June  19th,  1S97,  is  a  machinist  by  profession.  Two  children 
are  the  fruits  of  the  marriage,  Lovick  Earle  Roberts  and 
Mai-del  Brown  Roberts. 

Thaddeus  Lee  Butler,  son  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Butler,  of  Troupe, 
was  married  to  Miss  Mattie  Henry  of  that  place,  and  with 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Henry,  is  engaged  in  the  saw  mill 
business  near  Troupe. 


W.  J.  CAVEN. 

The  Dallas  News  contains  the  following: 

The  memorial  committee  reported  as  follows,  the  report 
being  adopted: 

"Commander  J.  R.  Cole:  Your  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  and  present  to  Sterling  Price  Camp  No.  31,  U.  C. 
V.,  suitable  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  de- 
ceased comrade,  Lieut.  W.  J.  Caven,  respectfully  beg  leave 
to  report  as  follows: 

"Our  late  comrade,  Lieut.  W.  J.  Caven,  was  born  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Oct.  27,  1833,  and  departed  this  life  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  July  25,  1907,  being  73  years  8  months  and  28  days  of 
age.  He  came  to  Texas  with  his  father,  Col.  David  Caven, 
in  1859,  settling  in  Harrison  county,  not  far  from  Caddo 
Lake,  his  home  being  in  that  county  until  1886,  when  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  the  city  of  Dallas,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death. 

"In  1867  he  was  married  to  Miss  Virginia  Driscoll,  of 
Tyler,  Texas.  Of  this  marriage  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters were  born,  six  of  whom,  William,  David  B.,  George  P., 
Thomas  P.,  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Traylor,  and  Miss  Janie,  who,  with 
their  mother,  survive  the  deceased. 

"When,  in  1861,  the  call  to  arms  resounded  throughout 
all  our  beloved  Southland,  a  call  to  her  sons  to  rally  to  her 
defense  and  rescue  from  the  invader  and  oppressor,  William 
J.  Caven  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  and  enrolled  him- 
self in  Capt.  Dick  Winston's  company,  made  up  of  Harrison 
young  men  of  the  brightest  and  best  and  bravest  of    the 
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flower  of  the  chivalry  of  the  South.  This  company  became 
Co.  A,  of  the  3rd  Regiment,  Texas  Cavalry,  and  was  mus- 
tered into  the  Confederate  service  in  the  city  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  on  June  31,  1861.  Pretty  close  up  to  the  front  in 
getting  ready,  wasn't  it?  In  fact,  this  regiment  was  one  of 
the  very  first  to  begin  service  fur  the  Confederacy  and  one 
of  the  very  last  to  quit. 

"The  first  field  officers  of  the  regiment  were  Elkanah 
Greer  of  Marshall,  Colonel;  Walter  P.  Lane  of  Marshall, 
Lieutenant-Colonel;  George  W.  Chilton  of  Tyler,  Major,  and 
the  Adjutant  was  Matt  D.  Ector  of  Henderson.  What  a 
group  of  immortals,  indeed,  for  every  one  of  them  won  his 
spurs.  It  was  brave  company  our  comrade  was  keeping,  but 
he  was  worthy  of  it  and  not  one  of  them  ever  went  further 
into  the  fray  nor  where  it  was  thickest  or  laid  on  with 
steadier,  truer  hand. 

"Elkanah  Greer,  in  the  Mexican  War,  had  been  adjutant 
of  the  regiment  of  Mississippi  Rifles  commanded  by  our  own 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  had  learned  what  service  was  from 
that  distinguished  cheiftan.  Walter  P.  Lane  had  been  a 
soldier  at  San  Jacinto,  being  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  from 
the  ranks,  although  but  a  beardless  Irish  boy  that  he  was, 
for  courage  on  the  field;  had  later  been  in  the  Ranger  serv- 
ice of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  commanded  in  the  Mexican 
War  a  Texas  cavalry  battalion  that  won  renown  for  itself 
and  its  commander.  George  W.  Chilton,  father  of  former 
United  States  Senator  Horace  Chilton,  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most lawyers  and  most  brilliant  orators  in  all  Texas, 

"Of  these  first  field  and  staff  officers,  three  of  them, 
Col.  Greer,  Lieut. -Col.  Lane  and  Adjt.  Ector  became  Briga- 
dier Generals  in  the  Confederate  service.  Yes,  it  was  a 
fighting  regiment,  winning  honor  and  glory  for  itself  and 
honor  and  glory  for  its  officers.  Major  Chilton  was  desper- 
ately wounded  in  one  of  the  regiment's  first  engagements 
and  was  sorely  disabled. 

"When  you  are  told  that  five  line  officers  fought  them- 
selves up  to  the  rank  of  field  officers  you  will  know  that  it 
was  indeed  a  fighting  regiment,  one  whose  battle  flag  bore 
as  many  scars  of  honor  as  any  other  regiment's  and  was  al- 
ways as  far  to  the  front  on  the  firing  line  as  any  command 
of  all  the  Southern  army.     This   was  the  sort  of   company 
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our  comrade  served  and  fought  with  and  he   was  deemed 
worthy  to  be  given  a  position  of  command. 

"After  the  war  had  ended  Comrade  Caven  returned 
home,  like  all  his  comrades,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  our 
battle-riven,  desolated  South,  bereft  of  his  property,  but 
gathering  up  the  straggling  ends  of  the  little  left,  'with  that 
same  courage,  fortitude  and  devotion  to  duty  that  had  char- 
acterized him  during  the  four  years  of  war,  he  went  bravely 
to  work  and  by  his  energy,  enterprise  and  sound  business 
sense,  accumulated  a  competency  for  himself  and  family 
during  his  life  and  now  that  he  has  gone. 

"For  several  terms  Comrade  Caven  served  Harrison 
county  in  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  soon  made  his  in- 
fluence felt,  and  on  some  of  the  best  laws  on  the  statute 
books  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  sound,  mature  judg- 
ment, his  strong,  practical  good  sense.  A  good  citizen  in 
the  fullest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word;  a  faithful  friend  al- 
ways; a  generous,  kindly  neighbor;  a  devoted  husband  and 
father;  a  true  man  in  every  relation  of  life,  when  death 
called  him  he  drew  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  and 
sank  into  pleasant  slumber. 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Comrade  William  J. 
Caven,  Sterling  Price  Camp,  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
has  lost  a  comrade  indeed,  one  who  loved  his  Southland  and 
who  did  all  for  it  in  war  and  in  peace  that  mortal  man  could 
do,  his  very  best. 

"Resolved,  That  the  camp  sincerely  mourns  his  loss  and 
above  his  honored  grave  shed  the  tears  of  sorrow. 

"Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  min- 
utes, a  copy  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family,  with  the  camp's 
assurance  of  our  sympathies  with  them  in  their  grief  and  the 
further  assurance  that  we  hold  in  reverence  and  tenderest 
respect  with  them  in  their  love  the  memory  of  our  comrade. 

'  'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished 
the  city  daily  papers  for  publication,  also  to  the  South,  to 
Dixieland  and  to  the  Confederate  Veteran. 

Charles  L.  Martin,  Chairman, 

W.  H.  Gaston, 

John  H.  Traylor,  Committee." 
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MARTIN  McHENRY  KENNEY. 

This  excellent  write-up  is  from  the  pen  of  Charles  W. 
Ramsdell  in  "The  Quarterly  Texas  Historical  Association" 
published  at  Austin,  Texas. 

The  grandfather  of  Captain  Kenny  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land to  Pennsylvania  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. One  of  his  sons,  John  Wesley  Kenney,  removed  to 
Kentucky  and  married  there.  Later  he  moved  to  Illinois  and 
settled  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  about  fifteen  miles 
above  Rock  Island,  at  that  time  a  very  thinly  settled  region. 
Here  was  born  his  son,  Martin  Mctlenry  Kenney,  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1831. 

When  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out  the  family  took 
refuge  in  a  frontier  fort,  while  the  father  served  in  the  army 
until  the  struggle  was  over.  The  home  having  been  destroy- 
ed in  the  meantime,  they  now  went  back  to  Kentucky.  Here 
in  the  late  summer  of  1833  the  cholera  broke  out.  The  fam- 
ily fled  to  the  mountains,  and  in  October  began  the  long 
journey  to  Texas. 

On  December  17,  1833,  they  landed  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Brazos  where  the  elder  Kenney  built  the  first  cabin  in 
what  was  later  the  town  of  Washington.  The  next  year  he 
was  granted  a  headright  league  as  a  member  of  Austin's  col- 
ony and  removed  to  Austin  county,  ten  miles  south  of  Bren- 
ham.  Here  young  Kenney  grew  to  manhood.  He  attended 
such  schools  as  the  country  afforded— the  earliest  being  the 
first  public  school  in  Texas— but  received  the  greater  part  of- 
his  instruction  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  well  educated 
woman.  In  1848  he  attended  for  a  short  time  the  McKenzie 
College  at  Clarksville  until  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  forced 
him  to  withdraw. 

Two  years  later  he  began  his  wanderings  with  a  trip  to 
Mexico  "to  see  the  world."  For  a  few  months  he  was  coun- 
ty clerk  at  Laredo,  and  then  in  1851  he  set  out  with  a  party 
of  adventurous  gold-seekers  for  California.  After  several 
years  of  futile  search  for  a  fortune  in  the  mining  regions,  he 
returned  to  Texas  in  1856,  and  settled  in  Goliad,  where  he 
became  county  surveyor.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 
volunteered  and  was  made  captain  of  Company  I.  21st  Texas 
Cavalry,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  he  was  honorably 
discharged  at  its  close.     Immediately  thereafter  he  went  to 
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Mexico  and  thence  to  Central  America,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  shipping  of  mahogany  timber.  Moving  on  again,  he 
went  to  South  America,  where  he  traveled  about  for  a  couple 
of  years,  chiefly  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  1879  he  re- 
turned to  his  rr. other's  home  in  Texas.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  joined  the  force  of  the  Texas  Rangers  and  served  with 
them  for  some  time. 

In  February,  1877,  he  married  Miss  Annie  Matthews  of 
Chappell  Hill,  Texas.  They  removed  to  Bellville,  where  they 
lived  for  fourteen  years.  Here  Captain  Kenney  took  up  his 
old  business  of  surveyor,  and  practiced  law.  In  1892  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Austin  county,  and  served  for 
two  terms. 

In  July,  1895,  he  was  appointed  Spanish  translator  in  the 
General  Land  Office  at  Austin.  His  long  acquaintance  with 
the  land  system  of  Texas  and  his  proficiency  in  the  Spanish 
language  enabled  him  to  perform  his  duties  in  a  highly  cred- 
itable manner,  while  his  energy,  punctuality,  and  conscien- 
tious attention  to  all  details  inspired  the  fullest  confidence  of 
the  officials  of  the  State.  Because  of  the  intricacies  and  con- 
fusion of  the  Texas  land  system  and  the  consequent  necessi- 
ty of  obtaining  accurate  translations  of  the  Spanish  and  Mex- 
ican documents,  land  grants,  deeds,  etc.,  Captain  Kenney 's 
work  here  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  State.  It 
proved  to  be  his  final  labor,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  1899-1990,  he  filled  this  position  until 
shortly  before  his  death.  In  1901  he  was  stricken  with  pa- 
ralysis, losing  the  use  of  his  right  hand.  With  indomitable 
will  he  remained  at  his  post,  but  his  strength  gradually  fail- 
ed, and  he  died,  February  8,  1907. 

Throughout  his  life  Captain  Kenney  exhibited  those  stal- 
wart qualitiesof  mind  and  character  that  enabled  his  fellow 
pioneers  to  conquer  the  wilderness.  He  had  seen  the  little 
band  of  colonists  under  Austin  grow  into  a  nation  and  then 
into  a  mighty  State  of  the  Union;  he  had  attended  the  first 
log-cabin  school  in  the  wild  frontier,  and  had  lived  to  see  his 
own  children  attending  a  University  in  the  same  land;  and 
he  v/as  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  development  of 
the  State.  One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Texas  State 
Historical  Association,  he  maintained  an  active  interest  in 
its  affairs  until  his  death.  — Charles  W.  Ramsdell. 
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SCHOOL  TEACHER-THE  STATESMAN. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Durst,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Texas, 
recently  said:  "The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Reagan  was 
before  the  40's.  We  were  living  near  Nacogdoches.  He 
first  came  to  our  home  just  from  a  surveying  trip,  and  was 
dressed  in  buckskin.  He  asked  my  husband  just  before  din- 
ner time  not  to  seat  him  with  his  family,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  presented  to  ladies  in  that  garb.  Mr.  Durst  had  a  side 
table  fixed  for  him  and  he  ate  while  the  family  were  eating. 
That  request  made  a  favorable  impression  on  me,  and  while 
he  was  eating  silently  at  his  sidetable  I  observed  him  closely 
and  was  pleased  with  his  demeanor.  Roughing  it  on  the 
prairie  had,  of  course,  bronzed  his  face,  and  given  him  the 
unkept  look  of  the  frontiersman,  but  underneath  all  that  was 
the  air  of  a  gentleman.  Surveying  was  his  profession,  but 
when  out  of  work  he  would  farm.  One  year  he  made  a  corn 
crop  near  us.  and  when  the  harvest  time  came  he  sold  it  to 
Mr.  Durst.  Usually  he  drove  the  wagon  and  delivered  the 
load  himself,  but  one  day  sent  a  man  in  his  place,  and  wrote 
Mr.  Durst  a  note.  Mr.  Durst  brought  the  note  to  me,  say- 
ing: 'This  man  is  a  scholar.  There's  not  an  error  in  this 
note.  Now,  we  want  a  teacher  for  our  children.  I  believe 
Mr.  Reagan  will  do.'  An  agreement  was  soon  made  and  the 
young  surveyor  put  away  his  compass  and  was  tutor  in  our 
family  for  four  years. "  While  a  guest  in  Judge  Reagan's 
home  a  few  years  since  the  writer  alluded  to  these  state- 
ments, and  he  remarked:  "My  writing  that  note  to  Colonel 
Durst  was  a  turning  point  in  my  life.  While  a  tutor  in  the 
family  I  became  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
Scate;  I  listened  to  their  talks,  I  became  fond  of  studying 
the  philosophy  of  government.  I  also  studied  law.  Colonel 
Durst  was  large  hearted,  intelligent  and  wealthy.  He  enter- 
tained my  guests.  I  had  access  to  his  library,  and  I  was  a 
diligent  student.  Yes,  in  the  home  of  Colonel  John  Durst  I 
secured  my  first  steppingstone  in  public  life."  Hon.  Bruno 
Durst,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Texas,  and 
now  residing  nearCenterville,  Texas,  was  one  of  Judge  Rea- 
gan's pupils.  He  says:  "I  was  an  idle  boy  and  Mr.  Reagan 
had  hard  work  to  get  me  to  study  at  all.  I  wanted  to  be  on 
a  horse  galloping  over  the  prairies,  or  hunting  with  my  gun 
and  dogs.     He  did  not  believe  in  harsh  treatment  toward  his 
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pupils,  but  used  persuasive  and  incentive  to  study.  One  day 
he  said  to  me:  'Bruno,  you  are  a  young  lad  now,  and  have 
ample  opportunity  and  time  to  make  a  man  of  yourself.  Why 
do  you  not  try  to  do  so?  Go  to  work  and  study.  You  know 
my  school  days  are  over.  It's  late  in  life  for  me  to  study 
books,  and  yet  you  see  me  studying  them  every  day.  I  am 
determined  to  climb  up  in  life,  and  you  may  live  to  see  me 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States. '  "  How  much  higher 
than  his  goal  Judge  Reagan  climbed.  Carlyle's  sarcastic 
pen  wrote  of  our  Washington:  "America  has  its  George,  the 
surveyor."  Braddock  called  Washington  "a  Yankee  Buck- 
skin." The  West  had  its  Buckskin  Surveyor  in  the  person 
of  John  H.  Reagan,  well  known  in  the  Confederate  cabinet, 
and  since  as  congressman  and  senator  from  Texas.  Judge 
Reagan  is  much  honored  in  Texas. 

Mary  R.  Lesesne. 
Houston  Post, 


J.  W.  GERMANY. 

John  Wesley  Germany,  of  Grand  Saline,  is  a  veteran  of 
the  40th  Mississippi  Infantry  Regiment,  that  so  much  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  army  of  Tennessee.  He  was  born  in 
Kemper  county,  Miss.,  the  29th  of  November,  1843,  hence, 
was  a  young  soldier  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States.  Enlisted  in  Co.  I,  of  the  40th  regiment. 
Capt.  Germany  made  a  record  that  gives  him  credit  for  gal- 
lantry and  soldierly  qualities  that  met  the  commendation  of 
those  who  served  in  the  ranks  with  him.  He  joined  as  a 
private,  but  for  good  service  he  was  promoted,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  was  paroled  as  a  captain  of  his  command. 
His  sterling  manhood,  his  acts  of  bravery  met  the  endorse- 
ment of  his  comrades,  who  called  him  to  command  his  com- 
pany. It  was  just  such  men  that  went  to  the  front  whom 
the  men  loved  to  honor.  Capt.  Germany  has  been  married 
twice— the  first  marriage  was  Miss  Kate  Tomiinson,  of  Van 
Zar.dt,  and  the  second  marriage  was  with  Miss  Anona  Lea. 
Julius  A.  Germany,  a  son,  is  a  promising  and  risine  young 
lawyer  of  Van  Zandt  county.  Capt.  Germany  is  a  leading 
business  man  of  Grand  Saline,  popular  and  influential  He 
is  a  good  citizen,  an  honest  man,  and  a  gallant  Confederate 
soldier,  and  has  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
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A  BIT  OF  TEXAS  HISTORY. 

The  author  deems  it  proper  to  here  inset  some  early  history 
of  Texas,  because  the  descendents  of  the  Durst  family  in 
Texas  are  numerous  and  the  younger  generation  played  a 
good  part  in  the  Confederate  war.  Blood  will  tell  and  the 
hero  of  one  age  transplants  the  love  of  country  to  posterity. 
Besides  all  this  there  are  some  things  stated  in  the  following 
that  should  be  preserved  in  some  historical  form: 

In  1867  the  writer  first  met  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Durst  at  the 
old  Durst  homestead  in  Leon  county.  The  house,  built  by 
Mexican  labor,  was  of  hewn  stone,  and  originally  two  stories- 
high.  A  third  story  of  wood  was  afterwards  added.  The 
lower  story  rested  on  the  earth,  and  the  main  entrance  to 
this  floor  was  at  the  end  of  the  building  by  the  chimney. 
Galleries  extended  the  entire  length  of  the  building  (about 
fifty  feet)  on  the  two  lower  stories,  and  a  staircase  from  the 
ground  to  the  second  floor  galary  formed  the  front  entrance. 
The  massive  building  reminded  one  of  the  old  feudal  days. 
Around  the  very  walls  seemed  to  hang  a  history— a  link  con- 
necting the  past  with  the  present.  There  were  finely  polish- 
ed black  walnut  doors,  window  framings  and  mantels.  There 
were  the  oil  painted  family  portraits,  the  library,  the  old  Span- 
ish Bible,  the  antique  silverware  and,  above  all,  the  handsome, 
stately  woman  who  presided  with  so  much  dignity  and  grace 
over  this  homestead.  Mrs.  Durst  was  tall  and  stately,  a  fine- 
specimen  of  an  accomplished  Southern  woman,  dispensing 
hospiality  with  a  liberal  hand.  She  was  the  grandmother  of 
J.  VV.  Blake  of  Mexia,  Mrs.  Maggie  Scales  of  Corsicana  and 
others.  Her  death  occurred  in  1885.  Three  sons  survive 
her— Bruno  and  Horatio  Durst,  residing  in  Leon  county,  and 
Elder  John  Durst  of  Junction  City.  The  following  recollec- 
tions were  written  by  Mrs.  Durst  at  the  writers  request  in 
1884:  "We  came  to  Texas  in  1837,  just  after  the  trouble 
known  as  the  Fredonian  war.  We  have  lived  here  under 
four  governments,  the  Province  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
Confederate  States  Government.  Mr.  Durst  and  I  were 
married  in  Louisiana,  where  my  father,  Colonel  John  Jamie- 
son,  was  Indian  agent.  We  lived-  there  several  years.  We 
had  three  children  when  we  moved  to  Texas.  We  settled  in 
Nacogdoches,  where  we  bought  the  old  stone  house,  built  by 
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the  missionaries  in  1778.  It  was  our  home  as  long  as  we  re- 
mained in  Nacogdoches.  In  that  house  Beneiga,  my  daugh- 
ter, who  afterwards  married  Gen.  T.  W.  Blake,  was  born. 
Very  few  white  people  lived  in  town  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Dill 
whose  husband  had  been  commandant  of  Nacogdoches;  Mrs. 
Thome  and  myself  were  the  only  white  ladies  there  for  awhile. 
Then  came  Mrs.  Sterne,  and  later  many  others.  Of  course 
we  were  put  under  catholic  domination,  and  Mr.  Durst  and 
myself  had  to  be  remarried  by  a  priest,  and  our  children  had 
to  be  baptized  in  that  church.  We  had  many  Indians,  Span- 
iards and  native  Mexicans  around  us.  They  always  treated 
ladies  with  chivalrous  politeness,  and  Mr.  Durst  always  kept 
Spanish  and  Mexican  servants.  They  set  good  examples  to  our 
negro  servants, and  we  liked  their  tortillo  bread  and  other  cook- 
ing. The  men  were  all  trained  to  care  for  stock.  Mr.  Durst  had 
been  partly  raised  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Samuel  Davenport.  He 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Spanish  tongue  and  was  re- 
garded more  as  a  native  than  a  foreigner.  He  began  mer- 
-chandizing.  The  Mexican  troops  under  Piedras  were  at  Na- 
cogdoches, and  as  the  government  sold  clothing  and  rations 
to  its  soldiers,  he  soon  found  himself  with  a  large  paying 
business  on  his  hands,  supplying  them,  as  well  as  keeping  a 
general  stock  for  citizens.  Piedras  and  his  troops  were 
placed  there  to  stop  immigration,  and  in  course  of  time  he 
established  martial  law.  This  was  hard  to  bear,  but  the  peo- 
ple tried  to  be  patient.  Immigrants  continued  to  flock  in. 
Exasperated  at  this,  Piedras  soon  issued  orders  for  every 
man  to  give  up  his  arms.  This  caused  the  citizens  to  rise  en 
masse.  Most  of  the  resident  Mexicans  joined  our  men,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  they  prepared  to  attack  the  troops  in  or- 
der to  drive  them  away.  An  incident  occurred  just  as  our 
men  were  falling  into  line  for  the  attack  which  shocked  us 
all.  Encarnation  Chirino,  a  resident  Mexican,  com  nanded 
our  men.  Mr.  Durst  was  second  in  command,  and  as  the 
two  rode  side  by  side  down  the  street  in  front  of  the  line, 
Chirino,  full  of  the  tenderness  of  the  husband  and  father, 
and  bearing  in  his  mind,  no  doubt,  the  sad  parting  at  his 
gate,  a  mile  from  town,  told  Mr.  Durst  he  wanted  to  request 
him  to  take  charge  of  his  business  and  look  after  his  family 
if  he  should  be  killed.  Scarcely  had  the  words  died  on  his 
lips  and  the  promise  given  by  Mr.  Durst,  when  a  bullet  from 
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an  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  pierced  his  brain.  He  fell, 
the  first  martyr  to  history's  cause.  His  frightened,  riderless 
horse  dashed  off  at  full  speed  and  ran  to  his  master's  gate. 
From  that  gate  came  the  agonizing  cries  of  stricken  ones, 
and  a  gloom  came  over  us  ail.  We  asked  ourselves  how  many 
of  us  before  nightfall,  should  feel  that  selfsame  agony  for 
our  loved  and  lost.  Undaunted  by,  this  presage  of  ill,  our 
men  pushed  on.  and  fought  the  Mexican  soldiers,  who  had 
thrown  up  fortifications.  All  day  the  fight  went  stubbornly 
on.  Many  were  killed  and  wounded,  the  Mexicans  losing 
most  heavily.  Finding  themselves  attacked  by  such  resolute 
enemies,  the  Mexicans  on  the  next  morning  began  a  retreat. 
The  Texans  followed  in  pursuit,  and  the  next  day  at  the  An- 
gelina river  they  surrendored  to  our  men.  Piedras  was  con- 
veyed to  Colonel  Austin.  He  agreed  to  all  the  propositions 
made  to  him,  and  on  those  terms  was  paroled.  Great  was  our 
joy  over  this  victory,  and  happy  were  we  to  be  rid  of  the 
Mexican  troops.  Having  to  buy  rations  many  of  them  pre- 
ferred stealing  them.  Mr.  Durst  faithfully  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise to  his  dead  comrade." 

Mary  R.  Lesesne. 
Hennessy,  Texas. 


HOOD'S  TEXANS. 

Hood's  Texas  Brigade  won  distinction  in  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  the  following  is  given  for  their  gal- 
lantry and  splendid  soldership  and  patriotism. 

Complete  list  of  engagements  between  Confederate  and 
Federal  armies  in  which  Hood's  Texas  Brigade  participated: 

TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville,  siege  from  Nov.  17  to  Dec.  4,  1863. 
Rockford,  Nov.  14,  1863. 
Loudon  Creek,  Nov.  15,  1863. 

Chattanooga.  Lookout  Mountain,  Orchard  Knob  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  Nov.  23  to  25,  1863. 

GEORGIA. 

Chickamauga,  Sept.  19  to  21,  1863. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Occoquan  Creek,  Nov.  12,  1861. 

New  Market,  May  15,  1864,  and  Oct.  7,  1864. 

Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13,  1862. 

Dumfries,  Dec.  37,  1862. 

Spottsylvania  Court  House,  April  30,  1863. 

Chancellorsville,  May  1  to  4,  1S63. 

Wilderness,-  May  5  to  7,  1864. 

Spottsylvania,  Fredericksburg  Road,  Laurel  Hill  and  Ny 
River,  May  8  to  IS;  1864. 

Richmond  and  vicinity: 

Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  May  31,  to  June  1, 1862. 

Chickahominy,  May  24,  1862,  and  June  27,  1862. 

Gaines  Mill,  or  Cold  Harbor,  June  27,  1862. 

Peach  Orchard  and  Savage  Station,  June  29,  1862. 

White  Oak  SvsTamp,  or  Charles  City  Cross  roads,  June 
30,  1862. 

Turkey  Bend,  June  30,  1862. 

Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862. 

White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge,. Aug.  4,  1862. 

Manassas,  Aug.  30,  1862. 

Dutch  Gap,  Aug.  5,  1863. 

Cold  Harbor,  Gaines  Mill,  Salem  Church  and  Howe's 
Shops,  June  1  to  12,  1864. 

Petersburg  and  vicinity: 

Chester  Station,  May  6  and  7,  1864. 

Siege  of  Petersburg,  June  15,  1864,  to  April  2,  1865. 

Darby  town  Road,  Oct.  7  and  13,  1864. 

Fort  Steadman,  March  25,  1865. 

Bermuda  Hundred,  May  16  to"  30,  1864. 

West  Point,  May  7,  1862. 

Yorktown,  April  11  and  26,  1862. 

Williamsburg  Road,  June  18,  1862. 

Battle,  March  9,  1864. 

Farmville,  April  7,  1865. 

High  Bridge,  Appomattox  River,  April  6,  1865. 

Appomattox  Court  House,  Lee  surrenders,  April  9,  1865. 

MARYLAND. 

Turners  and  Crarnptons  Gap,  South  Mountain,  Sept.  14, 
1862. 
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Antietam,  or  Sharpsburg,  Sept.  17,  1862. 
Boonesborough,  July  7  to  9,  1863. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Gettysburg,  July  1  to  3,  1863. 


TERRY'S  TEXAS  RANGERS. 

I  have  a  complete  roster  of  this  command,  company, 
name,  age,  county,  nativity,  where  living,  where  died,  when 
wounded,  where  killed,  when  discharged,  where  discharged, 
when  promoted.  Sworn  in  for  the  war  August  5,  1861,  at 
Houston,  Texas,  — were  in  absolute  service  confronting  the 
enemy  1302  days,  fought  163  engagements  in  which  there 
were  from  1  to  37  casualties,  and  41  skirmishes  without  cas- 
ualty. It  is  remarkable  that  the  sum  total  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounts  to  so  few.  Some  of  these  battles  were 
continuous  for  three  to  six  days.  Shiloh  four  days  (for  cav- 
alry), Murfreesboro  five  days,  Chickamauga  six  days,  Bragg 
raid  into  Kentucky  almost  continuous  fighting  for  45  days. 
Protecting  Longstreet  out  of  Georgia  to  Morristown,  Tenn., 
60  days.  Johnston's  retreat  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta  66  days 
continuous  fighting.  Raids  inside  the  enemy's  lines  under 
Forrest  and  Wheeler  for  weeks  at  a  time.  All  this  makes  it 
almost  incredible  that  the  casualties  are  so  light.  Out  of 
1170  men  during  the  whole  period  of  incescent  war,  only  178 
men  were  killed  on  the  field  and  305  wounded.  Some  of  the 
men  were  wounded  1  to  6  times,  however,  and  afterwards 
killed— some  twice  in  the  same  battle,  the  entire  casualties 
were  483—196  died  from  disease,  184  discharged,  33  trans- 
ferred and  33  promoted  outside.  Deducting  these,  and  we 
have  719  men  of  whom  483  were  killed  and  wounded,  or  a 
casualty  of  a  little  over  60  per  cent  for  nearly  four  years  of 
continuous  fighting;  and  yet  I  do  not  presume  that  there  is 
another  regiment  of  cavalry  who  will  show  a  better  or  great- 
er casualty  list,  or  that  saw  any  more  fighting.  It  is  a  sing- 
ular fact  that  only  nine  of  the  regiment  were  taken  to 
Northern  prisons.  More  were  captured,  but,  early  effected 
their  escape.  There  is  less  than  100  of  these  men  living,  the 
youngest  living  is  three  score.  The  first  engagement  was  at 
Woodsonville,  Ky.,  Dec.  17,  1861;  the  last  at  Bentonville,  N. 
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C.  March  20  to  23,  1865.  It  is  a  singular  coincident  that  the 
regiment  fought  the  Woodsonville  fight  with  182  men,  and 
the  battle  of  Bentonville  with  the  exact  same  number,  though 
nearly  four  years  had  elapsed.  Taking  the  whole  period,  302 
men  was  the  average  reported  for  duty  daily.  They  made 
the  last  great  charge  of  the  war  at  Bentonville,  March  23, 
1865;  with  182  men,  led  by  J.  F.  Mathews,  the  Jr.  Captain 
of  the  regiment,  saving  Johnston's  army. 
Rusk,  Texas,  J.  M:  Claiborne. 


J.  A.  BOYD. 

John  A.  Boyd  of  Fort  Worth  is  a  native  of  Rutherford 
County,  Tennessee,  and  removed  with  his  father's  family  to 
Texas  in  1849,  and  settled  in  Rusk,  Cherokee  County,  where 
he  spent  his  boyhood.  When  the  tocsin  of  war  was  sound- 
ed throughout  the  Southland,  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  3rd 
Texas  Cavalry,  and  first  saw  service  at  Oak  Hills  and  Elk 
Horn  Tavern.  His  command  was  dismounted  and  sent  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  it  joined  the  army  of  Gen. 
Beauregard  at  Corinth,  Miss.  Here  is  where  the  gallantry  of 
young  Boyd  attracted  attention,  and  upon  the  organization 
of  Ector's  Brigade  he  was  invited  to  take  a  place  on  Gen.  Ec- 
tor's staff  which  he  held  with  distinguished  ability  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Returning  home  he  entered  the  mercantile 
business  in  Rusk  until  he  moved  to  Fort  Worth,  making  that 
city  his  home.  In  1866  he  married  Miss  Amy  E.  Harrison,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  Ben  Harrison,  a  prominent  citizen  and  plan- 
ter of  Cherokee  County.  Dr.  Frank  D.  Boyd,  a  specialist  of 
the  eye,  nose  and  throat,  of  Fort  Worth  is  a  son  of  Maj. 
Boyd.  Dr.  Boyd  is  among  the  most  prominent  professional 
men  in  that  city,  which  has  so  many  men  of  eminence.  Ma- 
jor Boyd  possesses  that  degree  of  elegance  and  refinement 
that  makes  him  so  popular  with  his  people.  A  true  gentle- 
man and  a  knightly  character,  with  a  refinement  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  old-time  Southerner,  hos- 
pitable, generous  and  chivalrous.*  As  a  soldier  he  performed 
his  duty;  as  an  officer,  he  was  efficient,  competent,  and  pop- 
ular with  every  one  that  knew  him.  Was  a  member  of  Ross 
brigade,  but  transferred  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ector,  and  now 
both    brigades    claim    him  for  his  honesty,  his  gallantry,  in 
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fact  for  his  moral  worth  and  sterling  manhood  Maj.  Boyd 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Ector's  Texas  brigade,  and  that 
within  itself  is  an  endorsement  of  any  one  to  place  his  name 
on  the  roll  of  fame. 


W.  B.  TUNNELL. 

William  B.  Tunnell,  of  Garden  Valley,  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  1842,  and  removed  to  Texas  with  his 
father's  family  in  1849,  and  settled  in.  Smith  County.  En- 
listed in  the  Confederate  army,  joining  Company  B,  14th 
Texas  regiment  and  served  in  Ector's  Texas  brigade  in  the 
army  of  Tennessee.  This  brigade  was  noted  for  its  fighting 
and  hard  service,  and  young  Tunnell  was  a  fine  soldier,  al- 
ways to  the  front  on  the  firing  line.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  where  his  regiment  and  brigade  lost 
so  heavily.  On  recovery  he  was  again  at  his  post  of  duty, 
defending  his  convictions  by  the  heroic  action  of  bravery, 
with  the  chivalrous  men  of  the  South.  .In  1866  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  E.  A.  Rose,  a  prominent  young  lady  who  has 
been  faithful  to  him  as  well  as  prominent  in  the  walks  of  so- 
cial life.  Mr.  Tunnell  has  devoted  his  life  as.  a  farmer,  of 
progression  and  advanced  thought  along  the  lines  of  his  busi- 
ness, making  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  leader  in  his  com- 
munity in  church  and  good  government.  A  faithful  and 
brave  soldier,  always  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  this  life, 
helpful  to  his  people,  and  a  noble  Christian  gentleman. 
He  possesses  those  characteristics  that  are  helpful  to  good 
society,  good  goverment  and  the  advancement  of  everything 
good  for  the  people. 


G.  A.  KNIGHT. 

Gabrael  A.  Knight,  of  Dallas,  was  born  in  Bedford 
county,  Tenn.,  July  10th,  1842.  His  father,  0.  W.  Knight, 
removed  to  Texas,  Nov.  1846,  and  settled  four  miles  from 
the  city  of  Dallas.  Here  "Dude"  was  reared  on  the  farm, 
receiving  such  educational  advantages  as  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  average  frontier  boy  at  that  time.  In  April,  1861,  he 
joined  with  some  other  Dallas  county  boys,  an  expedition 
that  had  been  organized  for  the  capture  of  the  Federal  gar- 
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rison  at  Fort  Arbuckle  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  mission 
was  undertaken  and  accomplished.  In  June,  1861,  he  enlist- 
ed in  Good's  battery,  which  was  being  recruited  in  Dallas. 
In  this  company,  afterwards  known  as  Douglas'  1st  Texas 
battery,  he  served  through  the  entire  war  as  a  private,  par- 
ticipating in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  which  the  company 
was  engaged,  excepting  the  artillery  duel  at  Columbia  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1864,  when,  with  others  of  the  battery, 
he  had  been  detailed  to  accompany  Gen.  Cheatam  on  his 
fruitless  expedition.  He  was  with  the  battery  in  its  experi- 
ences at  Franklin,  and  in  the  battle  and  rout  before  Nash- 
ville, and  the  terrible  winter  retreat  through  Tennessee. 
After  reaching  Mississippi  and  the  army  was  encamped  at 
Columbus,  the  authorities  adopted  the  policy  of  furloughing 
every  seventh  man  among  the  troops,  whose  home  was  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  furloughs  were  drawn  by  lot— 
the  number  of  furloughs  due  each  command  represented  by 
slips  of  paper  on  which  "furlough"  had  been  written,  and  a 
blank  slip  representing  every  other  soldier,  all  shaken  to- 
gether in  a  hat.  "Dude"  having  relatives,  and  perhaps 
"some"  one  else  that  he  was  anxious  to  see  over^  in  Texas, 
was  naturally  very  anxious  to  make  a  lucky  draw.  The  or- 
derly-sergeant began  to  sound  the  roll  and  as  each  soldier's 
name  was  called,  he  would  step  forward  and  draw.  "Dude's" 
name  was  soon  reached  and  he  stepped  forward  with  his 
"heart  in  his  mouth"  to  try  his  luck.  He  brought  out  a 
blank  slip,  and  feeling  a  good  deal  blanker  than  the  paper, 
he  fell  back  with  the  best  grace  he  could.  Away  down  on 
the  list  the  name  of  Stephen  Scheafer  was  called.  Now, 
Scheafer  was  a  German  whom  we  had  enlisted  from  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  Dallas.  Scheafer  died  in  Galveston  with 
cholera,  during  the  epidemic  in  that  city  a  few  years  after 
the  war.  He  had  the  typical  form  and  features  of  the  Ten- 
tonic  race,  floried  complexion,  blue  eyes,  stocky  build,  and 
large  round  head  with  but  little  hair  "where  the  hair  ought 
to  be"— to  hit  off  this  peculiarity,  he  was  frequently  called 
"cabbage  head."  Fie  was  an  excellent  soldier  and  of  peren- 
ial  good  nature.  Stephen,  answering  to  his  name,  went  for- 
ward and  drew  the  lucky  slip.  Waving  it  above  his  head  he 
announced  his  good  fortune  in  his  best  English.  A  soldier, 
eager  to  go   home,  offered    him    $2000    for    the    furlough, 
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Scheafer  replied:  "Me  sell  a  furlough!  By  Got,  vot  you 
take  me  for?"  then  turning  to  Knight  he  said;  "Toode,  I've 
got  nobody  in  Texas  to  go  to  see  and  you  have,  I  give  you 
dis  furlough."  The  furloughs  for  90  days  each,  were  soon 
delivered  to  the  boys  and  they  set  out  for  Texas.  But  it 
was  much  easier  to  start  than  it  was  to  get  there  in  those 
troubled  times.  They  paid  a  man  $100  to  put  them  across 
the  Mississippi  river  in  a  leaky  canoe,  some  bailing  out  water 
while  others  rowed.  They  walked  the  entire  distance  from 
columbus,  Miss.,  to  their  respective  homes  in  Texas,  nearly 
700  miles,  the  route  they  traveled.  Although  the  war  had 
grown  very  strenuous  and  the  outlook  gloomy,  these  men  in 
due  time  got  together  and  started  back  to  the  army.  At 
Mansfield,  La.,  they  learned  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee, 
and  were  officially  authorized  to  return  home. 

The  war  over,  young  Knight  went  to  farming,  and  on 
Sept.  7th,  1S66,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Hanah  E.  Jenkins, 
of  Dallas,  a  most  excellent  woman.  They  have  had  born  to 
them  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  have  reached  their  ma- 
jority, two  dying  in  infancy.  Two  are  married.  In  1888, 
Mr.  Knight  sold  his  farm  and  became  a  grain  merchant  in 
the  city  of  Dallas,  which  business  in  association  with  his 
sons,  he  has  successfully  prosecuted,  and  constantly  en- 
larged. He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
church  since  the  war,  being  a  comunicant  of  Trinity 
church  in  that  city.  Genial,  warm  hearted,  and  impulsive 
by  nature,  loyal  to  the  heart's  core  in  all  his  relations.  Mr. 
Knight  ha?  made  an  ideal  citizen  and  member  of  society. 
He  and  his  are  the  "salt  of  the  earth." 

Ed.  W.  Smith,  Sr. 


LOUDON  PARK  CEMETERY. 

In  the  Baltimore  cemetery,  the  following  Confederate 
soldiers  were  buried:  Y.  M.  Lee,  February,  1863;  S.  N. 
Stevenson,  Co.  H.  5th  Texas,  buried  Aug.  7,  1863;  J.  E. 
Love,  Co.  A,  5th  Texas,  buried  Aug.  23,  1363,  age  31  years. 
The  above  gives  the  name  of  company  and  regiment  and 
date  of  burial.  The  heroes'  graves  are  marked  by  patriotic 
and  "loving  hands.  Texas  should  look  after  the  resting  place 
of  her  gallant  dead. 
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GEN.  L.  M.  LEWIS. 

T.  W.  Cassell,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  Confederate  Vet- 
eran, answering  an  inquiry  for  some  information  about  Gen. 
Levin  M.  Lewis,  states  that  he  was  a  native  of  Maryland 
and  moved  to  Clay  county,  Mo.,  in  the  late  fifties.  He  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  3rd  Missouri  Cavalry  at  the  call  of 
Gov.  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  in  April,  1861:  and  after  finishing 
the  term  of  enlistment  (twelve  months),  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  He  then  reenlisted  for  the  war  in 
Co.  A,  7th  (afterwards  lGth  Missouri)  Infantry,  Parson's 
Brigade,  Trans-Mississippi  department,  at  Maysville,  Ark., 
in  June  1862,  and  was  elected  captain  of  the  company.  He 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  16th  regiment 
about  December,  1S62,  at  Camp  Mazard,  nine  miles  below 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  was  promoted  in  January  to  Colonel 
of  the  same  regiment. 

Colonel  Lewis  was  disabled  by  a  piece  of  shell  in  the 
battle  of  Helena,  Ark.,  July  4,  1863,  after  capturing  the 
middle  fort  on  graveyard  hill,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  was  taken  to  Johnson's  Island,  where  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  of  war  until  released  by  special  exchange. 
He  returned  to  Richmond  in  September  or  October,  1864, 
rejoined  his  command  at  Camden,  Ark.,  in  November  with  a 
brigadier's  commission  from  President  Davis,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  Parson's  Brigade,  Price's  Divis- 
ion, .which  position  he  held  until  our  surrender  at  Shreve- 
port,  May  23,  1865. 

Gen.  Lewis  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1887,  while 
there  temporarily  for  his  health.  His  home  was  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  church. 
No  more  gallant  officer  ever  led  men  to  battle.  I  assisted 
him  in  preparing  a  history  of  the  Sixteenth  Missouri  In- 
fantry. 


HONOR  OF  GREATER  VALUE  THAN  RICHES. 

This,  from  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell,  is  the  lofty  high  bred  sen- 
timent of  the  South,  and  as  a  representative  man  of  the  old 
South,  and  a  Texan,  with  a  full  endorsement.  This  is  clip- 
ped from  the  Confederate  Veteran  of  July,  1907: 

My  old  Comrades:  Being  unable  from  ill  health,  to  at- 
tend the  great  Reunion  at  Richmond,  of  the  brave  men  who 
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followed  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  until  it  was  furled  and 
laid  away,  and  knowing  that  I  was  growing  old  and  feeble, 
and  that  I  had  been  honored  continuously  as  the  commander 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  for  seventeen  years,  I 
deemed  it  but  right  and  proper  that  I  should  return  the  com- 
mission you  gave  me  in  1890,  in  order  that  you  might  elect 
a  younger  and  more  vigorous  man  to  command  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department  But  my  comrades  from  all  the  great 
States  and  Territories  of  the  South  and  West,  the  greatest 
country  that  the  sun  shines  upon,  by  a  unanimous  vote  have 
reelected  me.  No  greater  honor,  my  old  comrades,  could  be 
conferred  upon  me.  It  fills  me  with  love  and  affection  for 
the  old  heroes  who  followed  the  honored  flag  of  the  Confed- 
eracy until  it  was  furled  and  forever  laid  away.  I  thank 
you,  my  old  comrades,  from  an  honest  heart  for  this  great 
honor,  of  which  I  feel  prouder  than  if  I  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  promise  you  it  shall  be 
the  effort  of  my  life  to  keep  the  camp  fires  burning  during 
my  life,  and  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  all  I  can  to  perpetuate 
our  noble  association  and  to  urge  the  gallant  old  heroes,  "the 
unpaid  soldiers  of  immortal  principle,"  to  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other  the  few  short  years  left  to  us  here. 

Recollect,  my  old  comrades,  that  the  great  column  of 
gray,  every  member  of  which  received  his  baptism  of  blood 
and  fire  over  forty  years  ago,  the  echoes  of  whose  guns  were 
heard  all  over  the  civilized  world,  arousing  the  people  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  to  contend  for  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  is  fast  growing  smaller,  and  that 
but  a  few  years  can  intervene  until  taps  will  be  sounded  and 
all  will  have  crossed  over  the  river  to  the  great  beyond  to 
hold  our  great  reunion  on  that  eternal  shore.  Let  us  then 
ask  a  kind  Providence  to  spread  his  sheltering  wings  over 
us,  so  that  wejnay  meet  in  reunion  these  remaining  years. 

Thanking  you  again,  my  old  comrades,  from  every  part 
of  our  great  Southland,  for  the  great  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me,  I  pray  a  kind  and  merciful  God  to  continue 
his  blessings  upon  our  noble  association  and  to  bless  you  and 
all  dear  to  you'  with  good  health  and  all  the  pleasures  and 
comforts  incident  to  a  long  and  happy  life.  May  God  bless 
you  all  for  many  years  to  come,  will  be  the  daily  prayer  of 
your  old  Commander,  W.  L.  Cabell. 
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MRS.  KATIE  CABELL  CURRIE   MARRIED. 

A  Dallas  paper  in  giving  account  of  the  wedding,  which 
took  place  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  Cabell,  states:  "Before 
the  ceremony  Mrs.  Henry  Hymes  sang  'Call  Me  Thine  Own,' 
and  Mr.  Farris  played  the  wedding  march.  Gen.  R.  M. 
Gano,  the  venerable  Chaplain  of  Camp  Sterling  Price,  offici- 
ated, Gen.  Cabell  giving  the  bride  away.  The  house  was 
radiantly  embowered  in  flowers.  The  Confederate  colors, 
white  and  red,  predominated  in  the  decorations,  and  formed 
an  attractive  floral  background  for  a  profusion  of  bride  roses 
and  white  carnations.  Four  hundred  names  were  inscribed 
in  the  'guest  book.'  The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
Camp  W.  L.  Cabell  (of  which  Judge  Muse  is  a  member) ,  and 
Camp  John  H.  Reagan  were  well  represented,  and  with  them 
came  a  Bright  bouquet  of  pretty  girls.  The  universal  es- 
teem in  which  Judge  Muse  and  his  bride  are  held  was  elo- 
quently attested  by  a  glittering  array  of  costly  bridal  pres- 
ents. Mrs.  Muse  is  a  gracious,  attractive  woman,  whose  wit, 
poise,  and  intellectual  charm  bespeak  the  culture  and  refine- 
ment of  Southern  ancestry,  education  and  environment. 
Judge  Muse  is  a  courtly  and  accomplished  gentleman,  a  bril- 
liant and  successful  lawyer.  The  Cabell  home  has  long  been 
the  'Liberty  Hall'  of  the  old  Confederacy.  Rarely  does  so 
close  and  admirable  tie  bind  father  and  daughter.  Ever  ten- 
derly solicitous  for  his  health  and  interest,  proud  of  his  rec- 
ord as  a  soldier  and  commander  as  well  as  a  civilian,  Mrs. 
Muse  has  been  an  ideal  example  of  filial  devotion.  He  has 
enshrined  her  in  his  heart,  and  cherishes  with  pride  all  the 
noble  work  she  has  accomplished  for  the  Confederate  cause 
and  the  veterans." 


P.  R.  SMITH. 

The  death  of  Peyton  R.  Smith  of  Llano,  Texas.  He  was 
born  in  Tennessee  75  years  ago,  and  moved  to  Texas  in  1846. 
He  was  with  the  Texas  Rangers  in  service  under  Capt.  "Big 
Foot"  Wallace.  As  a  Confederate  soldier  he  served  through 
the  war  under  Capt.  Seth  Mabry  in  the  17th  Texas  Infantry. 
He  was  married  in  1854  to  Miss  Martha  Williams,  who  died 
in  1901.  Of  their  six  children,  three  sons  survive,  all  of 
Llano  county. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  IUKA. 

For  the  number  of  Confederate  troops  that  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Iuka,  Miss.,  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  fought 
battles  of  the  war.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Confederate 
forces  engaged  was  more  than  one- fourth  of  their  number. 
The  main  fighting  lasted  less  than  an  hour.  It  was  in  the 
capture  of  the  Ohio  battery  where  so  many  were  killed  and 
wounded.  It  was  a  desperate  charge,  but  a  successful  one, 
that  turned  the  tide  of  battle  that  saved  the  army  of  Price 
and  Van  Dorn.  The  following  quotations  are  made  from  a 
well  written  article  of  the  battle  by  G.  W.  Dudley,  editor  of 
the  Iuka  Vidette.  Herbert's  brigade  consisted  of  the  3rd 
Texas,  Whitfield's  Texas  Legion,  3rd  Louisiana,  40th  Miss- 
issippi, 14th  and  17th  Arkansas  consolidated  regiments.  Mr. 
Dudly  says:  "How  about  the  number  of  Confederates  en- 
gaged? In  this  particular  the  official  report  of  Gen.  Hebert 
is  very  explicit.  He  says  that  his  own  brigade  went  in  with 
1,774  men  and  the  4th  (Martin's),  had  1,405,  making  a  total 
of  3,179.  Now  these  were  all  the  troops  who  fired  a  gun  in 
the  battle— 8  regiments-  -and  yet  many  Federal  authorities 
claim  that  the  Confederates  largely  outnumbered  the  troops 
under  Rosencranz,  but  we  have  shown  clearly  that  this  is  not 
true.  Not  only  were  the  Federal  forces  greater  in  number 
but  they  occupied  a  chosen  position  of  great  natural 
strength."  The  loss  of  Hebert's  brigade  alone  was  426  out 
of  less  than  1700  troops.  It  was  a  hand  to  hand  contest  and 
the  losses  were  severe  on  both  sides.  Very  few  of  the  Ohio 
battery  but  what  were  killed,  wounded  or  made  prisoners. 


PATRIOTIC  SENTIMENT. 
And  may  you,  noble  Veterans,  stand  firm  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  truth!  So  that  when,  on  the  eternal  camping  ground, 
you  meet  your  comrades,  who  died,  believing  that  success 
would  crown  our  arms,  you  can  say  to  them:  Though  curs 
the  fate  to  furl  our  glorious  banner,  to  witness  the  defeat  of 
hopes  dearer  than  life;  yet,  we  found  our  mission,  and  hg-.ve 
fulfilled  it.  We  have  vindicated  you,  who  went  before  us; 
we  have  proved  that  you  are  not  rebels,  but  patriots;  we 
have  upheld  truth.  And,  now  we  bring  to  you  tidings  that 
the  world  proclaims:— Honorable,  and  true,  and  just,  and 
right,  were  the  men  of  the   Confederacy."— Miss  Dunovant. 
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SEVENTEENTH  TEXAS  CAVALRY. 

The  17th  Texas  Volunteer  Cavalry,  Confederate  Army, 
was  organized  early  in  1862  and  ordered  to  Corinth,  Miss. 
In  the  meantime  a  Federal  army  was  invading  Arkansas 
from  Missouri.  Our  orders  were  changed  to  meet  it.  We 
met  the  advance  of  said  army  and  turned  it  back.  By  the 
middle  of  July,  1862,  our  horses  were  run  down  and  we  were 
dismounted  the  16th  of  July.  Our  first  hard- fought  battle 
was  on  the  11th  day  of  January,  1863,  beginning  on  the  10th. 
In  this  battle  we  were  surrendered,  nine  Texas  regiments  in 
all  surrendering  at  the  time.  Enough  of  us  escaped  after 
the  surrender  to  make  eight  compaaies.  In  the  early  part 
of  spring  we  reorganized  with  the  title  of  "The  Seventeenth 
Texas  Consolidated  Regiment."  James  R.  Taylor  was  made 
Colonel.  We  lost  our  flag  in  the  engagement  of  January  11, 
1863  (Arkansas  Post),  and  this  flag  was  made  and  presented 
to  our  regiment  by  a  Miss  Watson,  two  miles  west  from 
Shreveport  on  July  6,  1S63.  Its  first  engagement  was  Vida- 
lia,  La.,  in  February,  1863.  The  next  at  Harrisburg,  La.,  in 
the  same  month.  The  next  Mansfield,  La.,  April  8,  1864. 
The  next  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  April  9,  1864.  Next  Marks- 
ville,  La.,  May  16,  1864;  next 'Yellow  Bayou,  La.,  May  18, 
1864,  which  was  our  last  regular  engagement.  The  under- 
signed received  the  flag  from  the  hands  of  Miss  Watson  and 
was  Regimental  Ensign  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

E.  W.  H.  Parker. 


THE  DOUGLAS  MONUMENT. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Reedy,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Confed- 
erate Soldier  and  Daughter,  pays  this  tribute  to  Major 
James  P.  Douglas:     ' 

"In  war  and  in  peace.  Major  Douglas  built  for  himself 
an  imperishable  monument  of  large  and  enduring  proporcions- 
which  will  last  while  Texas  tests  and  the  Civil  War  is  not 
forgotten.  And  while  not  forgetting  and  not  underrating 
the  many  g3od  and  great  men  of  Tyler,  both  living  and  dead,. 
if  ever  Tyler  had  a  son  who  deserved  a  monument  at  the 
hands  of  her  people,  that  son  is  Major  James  P.  Douglas. 
His  name  is  eternal,  his  bivouac  is  among  the  people  he  loved 
and  served  so  well." 
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FORT  WORTH  AT  RICHMOND. 

Col.  B.  B.  Paddock,  of  Fort  Worth  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  Confederate  Veteran: 

"One  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  the  splendid  Re- 
union of  the  Confederate  Veteran  Associttion  which  culmi- 
nated in  Richmond,  was  a  luncheon  tendered  the  Mary  Lee 
Higbee  Guards,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  by  Miss  Ellen  Glass- 
gow,  of  Richmond.  The  Mary  Lee  Higbee  Guards  are  a  con- 
tingent of  Robert  E.  Lee  Camp,  No.  158,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  the  largest  camp  of  the  U.  C.  V.  in  the  South.  They 
were  quartered  at  Belvidere  Hall.  Nieces  of  Gen.  Joseph  El. 
Johnston,  under  whom  many  of  them  served,  were  present 
and  served  at  the  table.  It  is  not  unusual  for  these  ameni- 
ties to  be  tendered  to  the  general  officers  and  to  those  who 
wear  gold  lace,  but  this  courtesy  to  the  men  in  the  ranks  is 
an  innovation.  The  Mary  Lee  Higbee  Guards  will  carry  a 
story  to  relate  to  their  camp.  This  gracious  act  by  one  of 
the  charming  daughters  of  their  beloved  Southland,  will  be 
a  bright  spot  in  their  memories  through  life." 


WELL  MERITED  HONORS. 

Resolutions  commendatory  of  the  noble  work  done  by 
Mrs.  Cone  Johnson: 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Camp 
of  Confederate  Veterans  and  the  Cal.  Crozier  Camp  of  Sons 
of  Veterans,  Tyler,  Texas,  called  by  Adjt.  Benson  W.  Roberts 
for  Tuesday  night,  December  10,  1901,  a  committee  composed 
of  Judge  B.  B.  Beaird,  B.  W.  Roberts,  M.  Scott,  Col.  Harap- 
son  Gary,  H.  L.  Golson,  and  H.  C.  Cooke,  was  appointrd  to 
draft  suitable  resolutions  expressive  of  the  esteem  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  respective  camps,  of  Mrs.  Cone  Johnson 
and  her  patriotic  work'in  behalf  of  Confederte  soldiers,  both 
living  and  dead.  The  committe  met  the  following  night  and 
adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

"Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  Albert  Sidnev  Johnston 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.  No.  48,  and  the  Cal.  Crozier  Camp  of  Sons 
Veterans,  desires  to  attest  our  high  appreciation  of  the  un- 
selfish labor  and  personal  sacrifices  of  our  accomplished  town- 
lady,  Mrs.  Cone  Johnson,  in  behalf  of  the  survivors  of  the 
war  between  the  States. 
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"Resolved  further,  That  we  will  ever  love  and  honor 
Mrs.  Cone  Johnson,  and  we  will  cherish  her  memory  as  long 
as  our  hearts  beat  in  our  bosoms  for  her  generous  contribu- 
tions and  unheralded  labors  in  behalf  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Confederate  Home  at  Austin;  for  the  accumulation,  largely 
through  her  influence  and  labors,  of  a  generous  fund  to  erect 
a  lasting  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  dead 
who  sleep  in  our  cemetery;  for  her  patriotic  and  successful 
efforts  to  have  a  suitable  monument  placed  above  the  sleep- 
ing dust  of  Texas'  greatest  soldier,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
and  above  all,  for  her  noble  Southern  spirit  and  her  modest. 
Christian  character. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Adjutant  of  our  camp  present  Mrs. 
Johnson  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  and  also  furnish  a  copy 
to  the  city  papers  and  to  the  Confederate  Soldier  at  Dallas 
for  publication.  — Hampson  Gary,  B.  W.  -Roberts,  B.  B. 
Beaird,  M.  Scott,  H.  L.  Golson,  H.  C.  Cooke,  committee. 

STRANGE  INCIDENT. 

H.  McBride  Pridgen,  a  member  of  Whitfield's  Legion  at 
the  battle  of  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  had  lost  his  blankets.  At  the 
battle  of  Farmington,  Tenn.,  Col.  Sparks  in  his  book  relates 
the  following: 

Whitfield's  battalion  had  been  dismounted,  in  order  that 
it  could  participate  in  the  battle  as  infantry,  which  it  did, 
and,  as  the  Third  regiment  was  marching  to  the  battle  field 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  "Colonel"  Pridgen,  who,  foot- 
sore and  weary,  had  sat  down  by  the  roadside,  enveloped  in 
a  huge,  gray,  double  blanket,  in  one  corner  of  which  was 
worked,  in  scarlet  worsted,  "H.  McBride  Pridgen."  Being 
acquainted  with  nearly  every  man  in  Company  A,  he  desired 
some  one  to  allow  him  to  ride  behind  him  to  the  battlefield. 
Robert  R.  Wright  invited  the  fatigued  man  to  mount  behind 
him,  which  he  did,  and  rejoined  his  command  on  the  battle- 
field. In  the  heat  of  the  action,  his  huge  blankets  became 
too  cumbersome,  and  he  laid  them  on  the  ground,  but  the 
line  being  forced  back  by  the  enemy,  the  "Colonel's"  blank- 
ets were  not  recovered.  He  gave  them  up  for  lost,  and,  at 
the  dreary  bivouac  fire,  often  afterwards  spoke  in  touching 
terms  of  his  friendly  blankets.  Time  wore  on,  and  Van 
Dorn's  command  was  transferred  to  Mississippi,  and  had  the 
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honor  of  whipping  the  corps  d'armee  of  "Head-Quarters-in- 
the-Saddle"  Pope,  at  the  battle  of  Farming-ton,  capturing  his 
camp  and  all  its  contents.  After  the  battle,  the  boys  engag- 
ed, to  a  moderate  extent,  in  pillaging  his  deserted  stores. 
Imagine  my  surprise,  when  the  redoubtable  "Colonel"  Prid- 
gen  rushed  up,  holding  a  large,  double,  gray  blanket  in  his 
hands,  in  the  corner  of  which  still  shone  the  legend  in  crim- 
son letters:  "H.  McBride  Pridgen!"  "By  the  Gods!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  have  found  the  blankets  I  lost  at  Elk  Horn,  Ar- 
kansas." This  was  a  strange  coincidence,  but  the  circum- 
stance is  true. 


P.  W.  CHASE. 

Payne  Wingate  Chase,  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  August  22,  1840,  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1893, 
and  settled  a  year  or  so  later  in  Smith  county.  He  enlisted 
in  "Adams  Troop,"  commanded  by  Captain  W.  T.  Martin, 
who  was  afterward  a  major  general  in  the  army  of  Tennes- 
see. His  company  was  a  part  of  the  "Jeff  Davis  Legion," 
and  saw  active  service  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
This  legion  was  under  the  command  of  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Wade 
Hampton,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  P.  M.  B.  Butler,  successively, 
throughout  the  entire  war.  Young  Chase  was  a  dashing 
cavalryman  under  these  illustrious  men,  making  a  creditable 
record  in  the  Virginia  army.  He  is  an  accomplished  South- 
ern gentleman,  and  a  leading  business  man  of  Tyler. 


J.  L.  ELDER. 

James  L.  Elder,  son  of  David  and  Susana  Elder,  was 
bom  in  Macon  county,  N.  C.  His  father  moved  to  Texas  in 
1857  and  settled  near  Mt.  Vernon.  Was  left  an  orphan  at  15 
years  of  age.  Soon  drifted  to  the  frontier.  Opposed  seces- 
sion in  1861,  but  was  a  firm  advocate  of  states  rights.  When 
war  was  declared,  he  at  once  allied  himself  with  the  cause 
of  Texas.  Left  Grayson  county  and  went  to  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  on  Aug.  13,  joined  Co.  E,  3rd  Regiment  of  Texas 
Cavalry— later  Ross'  Brigade,  with  whom  he  served  until  he 
received  his  parole  at  Canton,   Miss.     How  well  he  served 
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his  country  must  be  judged  by  his  comrades.  After  the  sur- 
render he  returned  to  Texas  and  on  Aug.  16,  1865  married 
Missouri  C.  Saunders,  who  died  Aug.  13,  1905.  Has  two 
daughters  living:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Rotan,  of  Leonard,  Tex.,  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Harvey,  152  Birmingham  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  over  50  years. 
Has  always  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  tells  with  pride 
that  he  was  a  member  of  Ross'  Brigade,  and  still  believes 
that  the  lost  cause  was  founded  on  principles  of  right  and 
justice.  Comrade  Elder  was  always  to  the  front  and  made 
a  gallant  soldier  and  in  private  life  made  an  excellent  citizen. 
He  is  a  leading  business  man  of  Dallas,  being  one  of  the  firm 
of  Whisenant  &  Elder,  345  Main  street,  where  he  will  al- 
ways be  glad  to  greet  any  member  of  the  lost  cause. 


H.  S.  SEASTRUNK. 

Hugh  Tolen  Seastrunk,  of  Marshall,  is  a  native  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  born  in  1844,  and  removed  with  his 
father's  family  to  Mississippi,  and  to  Texas  in  1857.  His 
mother  died  in  Hines  County  Mississippi,  before  he  went  to 
Texas.  In  1862  young  Seastrunk  enlisted  in  Company  C, 
17th  Texas  dismounted  Cavalry,  and  served  with  gallantry 
during  the  war.  The  17th  Texas  dismounted  Cavalry  be- 
came a  part  of  the  famous  Granbury  Texas  brigade,  in  the 
army  of  Tennessee.  He  was  a  private  and  performed  his 
duty  through  the  war  with  great  distinction  for  gallantry 
and  bravery.  He  shared  the  honors  of  his  brigade  through 
the  continuous  struggle  of  four  eventful  years  and  stacked 
his  musket  when  peace  was  declared.  In  1875  Mr.  Sea- 
strunk was  married  to  Mrs.  Eugenia  C.  Rush,  (nee  Wharton). 
'They  had  born  to  them  four  children;  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
•only  one  living,  Mrs.  Lela  May  McAdow,  who  resides  in  the 
city  of  Marshall.  Mr.  Seastrunk  is  prosperous  and  a  good 
citizen  of  Harrison  county,  obeying  the  laws  of  his  country, 
but  remembers  his  comrades  with  affection  and  knows  that 
the  cause  for  which  he  fought  so  gallantly  was  right.  Old 
Confederate  soldiers  know  that  the  principle  of  local  self 
government  was  irnbeded  in  the  constitution  of  his  govern- 
ment as  origally  enacted. 
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CAPTURED  PROPERTY. 

An  inventory  of  the  captured  property  from  the  Indians 
at  the  battle  of  Chustenallah  is  graphically  given  by  Colonel 
Sharks: 

An  invertory  of  the  captured  prisoners  and  property 
showed:  Two  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children;  forty 
or  fifty  negroes;  five  hundred  head  of  ponies;  seventy  or 
eighty  wagons;  one  hundred  head  of  beef  cattle;  five  hun- 
dred head  of  sheep;  tea  thousand  (more  or  less)  dogs;  be- 
sides buffalo  robes,  beeds,  belts,  and  other  trinkets  too  nu- 
merous and  infinitesimal  to  name.  One  article  found  among 
the  trinkets,  invaluable  by  reason  of  its  age  and  antecedents, 
was  a  medal,  struck  in  commemoration  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  the  Creeks  and  the  British  Government, 
in  the  year  1694.  What  became  of  this  souvenir,  the  author 
knows  not;  but  hope  it  has  been  returned,  ere  this,  to  its 
original  owners. 


ALL  ENTITLED  TO  BE  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  H.  W.  Wood,  G.  A.  R.,  Madison,  Wis.,  writes: 
"When  vie  read  a  story  of  the  South  in  which  there  is  a  sol- 
dier or  a  dozen  of  them,  the  page  is  set  full  of  capital  'G's' 
and  'C's' and  'M's,'  meaning  'Generals,'  'Colonels,'  or  'Ma- 
jors.' "  And  then  he  wonders  just  why  that  is  so!  Dr.  D. 
H.  Grant,  son  of  a  Confederate,  at  Palestine,  Texas,  replies: 
"All  the  home  Southern  people  have  such  love  and  respect 
and  veneration  for  their  old  heroes,  and  they  feel  now  that 
so  few  of  them  are  left  to  tell  the  story,  that  they  by  virtue 
of  their  valor  and  true  heroism  ought  to  be  generals,  colo- 
nels, and  majors.  If  not  for  that  reason,  we  all  think  that 
they  are  now  entitled  to  promotion  by  reason  of  succession 
to  the  titles." 


CHUSTENALLAH. 

The  battle  of  Chustenallah  was  fought  earlv  in  the  war. 
I  believe  during  the  Christmas  Holidays  in  1861.  The  Con- 
federates .fought  the  Indians  who  were  hostile  to  the  Confed- 
eracy.    It  was  a  complete  victory  for  the  Confederates.  Col. 
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A.  W.  Sparks  in  his  "Recollections  of  the  Great  War"   says 
of  Maj.  Geo.  W.  Chilton,  Maj.  Binson  and  others: 

Major  G.  W.  Chilton,  of  the  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  while 
acting  with  conspicuous  gallantry,  was  wounded  by  a  rifle 
ball,  slightly,  in  the  head;  but,  disregarding  which,  he  re- 
mained at  his  post  until  the  last  gun  was  fired.  Major  M.  J. 
Brinson  of  the  Ninth  Texas  Cavalry,  bore  himself,  through- 
out the  engagement,  with  marked  gallantry;  and,  by  his 
fearless  demeanor,  contributed  no  little  to  the  final  result. 
The  author's  friend,  Harry  Bell,  of  Company  A,  Third  Texas 
Cavalry,  was  severely  though  not  mortally,  wounded  by  a 
frightful  bullet  hole  in  the  right  breast. 


B.  S.  TRIPLETT. 

The  "Becollections  of  the  Great  War"  Col.  Sparks  says: 
One  of  the  ostentatious  heroes  of  Chustenahlah,  was  B.  S. 
Triplett,  the  author's  friend,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  many  an  act  of  kindness.  Brave  and  loyal  "old  Tripp," 
after  passing  through  the  hundreds  of  battles  and  skirmishes 
of  the  four  years  of  war,  fell  just  at  its  close  by  the  hands 
of  an  assassin.  Perhaps  it  was  better  so!  He  never  lived  to 
look  upon  the  "conquered  banner,"  and  to  feel  that  experi- 
ence of  death  in  life  that  ne  had  outlived  his  usefulness. 
Death  is  generally  accounted  the  ultimate  loss;  but  death 
often  relieves  life  of  so  many  burdens  too  grievous  to  be 
borne;  and,  it  is  doubtful,  if  we  should  not  look  upon  the 
white  horse  and  his  specter  rider  as  friends  of  humanity,  in- 
stead of  remorseless  foes. 


T.  J.  DEEN. 

Thomas  J.  Deen  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Miss.,  in 
January,  1840;  and  died  near  Buffalo,  Texas,  in  March,  1907, 
aged  67  years.  He  went  to  Texas  in  1869.  He  gave  four 
years'  service  to  the  Confederacy  as  a  member  of  the  37th 
Mississippi.  He  had  been  a  Mason  for  more  than  forty 
years.  His  wife  and  six  children  mourn  his  death  with 
many  friends. 
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TWO  DRAMATIC  INCIDENTS. 

As  those  who  wore  the  gray,  approach  the  end  of  life's 
weary  march,  their  minds  and  memories  reach  back  to  the 
stirring  scenes  of  that  "bloodiest  di-ama  in  the  book  of 
Time,"  known  as  the  War  between  the  States,  just  as  the 
setting  sun  casts  lengthening  shadows  along  the  paths 
we' eve  trod. 

So.  being  in  a  reminiscent  mood  I  thought  I  would  relate 
two  dramatic  incidents  of  that  war,  incidents  which  have 
never  before  been  embalmed  in  "cold  type." 

Just  before  the  fatal  day  of  Appomattox,  Lee's  match- 
less, but  decimated  legions,  were  staggering  on,  hungry, 
ragged  and  foot  sore.  They  had  bivouacked  for  a  brief  rest. 
Grant's  great  army,  the  best  equipped  host  ever  marshaled 
for  battle,  was  pressing  Lee  on  every  side.  Front,  flank 
and  rear,  the  Federal  guns  volleyed  and  thundered.  Sud- 
denly a  Confederate  cavalryman,  begrimed  with  smoke  and 
powder,  his  steed  flaked  with  foam  and  covered  with  dust, 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  bivouacking  veterans,  and  stop- 
ing,  sat  on  his  horse  like  a  Cavalier  Crusader,  grim,  silent 
and  sad,  a  model  fit  for  the  chisel  of  a  Praxitiles.  The  brave 
men,  who  had  fought  hundreds  of  battles  and  had  never  lost 
one,  gathered  about  the  lone  cavalryman  and  eagerly  asked 
"Wheie  is  the  enemy?"  With  an  expression  of  deep  sad- 
ness on  his  tanned  and  hardened  face,  and  with  a  voice 
choked  with  emotion,  he  pointed  up  and  replied:  "They  are 
everywhere -except  up  younder,"  and  putting  spurs  to  his 
jaded  horse,  he  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come 
upon  the  scene. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  profound  devotion  of  the 
Confederate  soldier  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  and  the 
unspeakable  grief  which  he  felt  when  he  realized  that  the 
cause-  was  lost. 

The  next  incident  occuz'red  a  few  day  later.  Lee's  im- 
mortal eikjht  thousand  had  stacked  their  arms  at  Appomat- 
tox The  Southern  Conferacy  had  fallen,  and  the  paroled 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  with  sorrowing 
hearts  and  saddened  lives,  had  turned  their  faces  to  their 
far  off  homes.  About  a  dozen  Alabama  soldiers— all  that 
was  left  of  a  once  proud  company  of  more  than  a  hundred 
men,  that  four  years  ago  had  left    Marion,    Alabama,     with 
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high  hopes  and  with  banners  flying,  agreed  that  they  would 
maintain  their  company  organization  and  march  all  the  way 
back  to  Alabama,  and  thus  make  their  company  an  object 
lesson  of  the  awful  carnage  of  the  tremendous  conflicts 
through  which  they  had  passed.  This  handful  of  soldiers,  a 
skeleton  company,  marched  southward  for  several  days,  till 
they  knew  that  they  must  be  approaching  the  North  Carolina 
State  line.  At  noon  one  day  they  stopped  at  a  farmhouse, 
one  of  those  fine  old  Virginia  country  homes,  where  knightly 
chivalry  and  generous  hospitality  forever  dwell. 

The  good  lady  of- the  house  gave  them  something  to'eai 
—perhaps  all  she  had  left.  After  thanking  her,  they  in- 
quired the  distance  to  the  North  Carolina  line.  She  pointed 
to  a  fence  about  two  hundred  yards  off,  and  said  that  the 
fence  was  exactly  on  the  State  line.  Saluting  their  kind 
hostess,  this  skeleton  company  marched  down  to  the  fence 
and  formed  a  line  of  battle  (?)  across  the  road  and  exactly 
where  the  fence,  if  projected,  would  cross  the  highway. 
Thus  standing  directly  on  the  line  that  marked  the  boundary 
between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  with  their  faces  South, 
the  command  was  given  "about-face!"  and  with  their  faces 
towards  the  grand  old  Commonwealth,  "the  mother  of 
statesmen  and  the  nurse  of  heroes,"  and  the  theatre  of  the 
mightiest  military  achievements  of  modern  times,  the  com- 
mand was  given,  "Three  cheers  for  Old  Virginia,"  and  the 
"rebel  yell"  was  heard,  perhaps,  the  last  time  on  the  winds 
of  Old  Virginia,  not  inspired,  however,  by  the  thrill  of  bat- 
tle, but  as  a  tribute  of  affection  for  a  grand  State  whose  peo- 
ple, worn  and  wasted  by  four  years  of  war,  never  grew 
lukewarn  and  never  once  failed  in  hospitality  and  kindness 
to  a  Confederate  soldier.  Yes,  "three  cheers  for  Old  Vir- 
ginia." H.  C.  Cooke. 


MRS.  BENEDETTE  B.  TOBIN. 

The  following  tribute  was  read  by  Mrs.  Hallie  M.  Dunk- 
lin, of  Waco,  before  the  Texas  State  Division,  U.  D.  C,  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas: 

*  Madam  President  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  If 
I  could  gather  up  in  one  paragraph  the  many  eulogies  that 
have  been  written  of  Mrs.  Tobin,  and  if  I  could  picture  the 
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calm  look  and  the  folded  hands  and  the  sweet  departure  of 
that  dear  woman,  me  thinks  it  would  be  as  grand  and  beau- 
tiful as  one  of  heaven's  greatest  doxologies.  Not  only  the 
grave  with  its  wreath  of  white  blossoms  and  the  bitter  deso- 
lation of  her  loved  ones  have  impressed  themselves  upon  my 
memory,  but  her  sweet  influence  and  gentle  manner  went 
into  the  fiber  of  my  soul,  and  will  forever  be  a  part  of  it.  I 
look  back  through  the  long  vista  of  years-,  when  I  first  met 
Mrs.  Tobin  in  her  magnificent  womanhood  and  with  her  wo- 
manly ways,  she  made  an  indellible  impression  upon  me. 
She  was  then  a  leader  among  women  and  ruled  like  a  queen 
in  the  most  important  place  in  the  world  — the  home.  Around 
her  were  gathered  a  devoted  husband  and  fond  children,  and 
in  this  arena  you  could  feel  the  woman's  power,  the  woman's 
encouragement  and  the  woman's  love  permeating  the  whole 
atmosphere.  She  belonged  to  that  older  band,  a  thorough 
gentle  woman  of  the  old  school,  a  band  which  has  many  a 
break,  each  break  making  it  closer  and  dearer  until  the 
larger  portion  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  who 
remain  on  the  earthly  side  look  after  them  with  yearning 
eyes.  When  memory  spreads  before  us  a  glimpse  of  that 
"beautiful  home  of  the  soul"  that  some  have  seen  in  their 
dreams,  and  the  gates  of  that  lovely  city  stand  a  little  ajar 
to  welcome  a  chariot  of  salvation  bearing  our  loved  friends, 
can  we  not  picture  the  dear  woman  in  glorious  robes  of 
righteousness?  Did  not  the  angels  exclaim  a  true,  good 
woman  is  coming?  And  did  not  the  bells  chime  and  the 
haips  and  trumpets  make  the  sweetest  ■  music  to  welcome 
her  into  the 'ranks  of  heaven?  But  more  glorious  will  be  the 
scene  when  that  consecrated  Christian  woman  crowned  in 
heaven  shall  observe  us  at  the  loving  task  from  which  she 
was  called,  of  trying  to  vindicate  the  men  of  the  South  and 
teach  their  children  that  their  fathers  were  patriots  and  not 
rebels,  and  to  make  comfortable  the  old  Confederate  soldier 
and  the  dear  old  wife  who  stood  by  his  side,  and  caring  for 
the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead  which  are  left  in  our 
keeping. 

L.  T.  BELL. 
Leonidas  Theodore  Bell,  resides  nine  miles  east  of  Tyler, 
was  the  son   of  Rev.  Joseph  Edward  Bell,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia and   a  soldier    of    the  war  of  1812.     His  grandfather, 
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Thomas  Bell,  was  a  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  American  army  until  the  sur- 
render of  the  English  forces.  His  mother,  Nancy  (nee 
White)  Bell,  was  a  descendent  of  the  fighting  stock  of  the 
American  Revolution,  hence,  Mr.  Bell  comes  from  patriotic 
stock  who  followed  Washington.  Mr.  Bell  entered  the  Con- 
federate service  from  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  served  as 
a  scout  in  the  company  of  Captain  Jones  who  was  noted  for 
the  many  acts  of  gallantry  in  which  Mr.  Bell  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part.  Being  thoroughly  Southern  in  birth  and  edu- 
cation he  willingly  rendered  fathful  service  in  the  cause  of 
the  South,  in  defending  her  rights  as  sovereign  States  of  the 
American  Union.  He  still  sticks  to  the  conviction  that  the 
South  was  right  in  seceding,  as  it  was  clearly  understood  by 
the  States  forming  the  Confederation.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  pros- 
perous farmer,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  Christian  gentleman  of 
the  old  South.  Speaks  what  he  thinks  and  sticks  to  his  con- 
victions on  any  given  question.  On  Jnly  3, 1853  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Lucy  Crane,  in  Madison  county,  Mississippi. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  L.  W.  and  Sarah  Crane,  a  fam- 
ily of  prominence  in  Mississippi.  Mr.  Bell  was  born  August 
13,  1831.  His  command  was  with  Gen.  Wirt  Adams  and  fre- 
quently in  the  army  of  Generals  Loring  and  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston. His  living  children  are  Dr.  B.  F.  Bell,  Whitehouse, 
Texas;  Lina,  the  wife  of  W.  G.  Payne,  of  Van  Zandt  county; 
the  second  daughter  is  the  wife  of  S.  S.  Truett,  of  Qunnah, 
Texas;  another  daughter  is  the  wife  of  J.  S.  Reeves,  of  Big 
Springs,  Texas;  Joseph  Edward  Bell  resides  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  another  daughter,  the  wife  of  C.  L.  Ginn,  of  Bascom, 
Texas.  All  the  children  are  prominent  among  the  people 
where  they  reside.  Mr'  Bell  is  a  man  of  much  reading  and 
an  interesting  conversationalist,  and  ready  at  all  times  to 
discuss  any  question  along  the  lines  of  war. 


MA  J.  A.  A.  STEPHENS. 

Maj.  A.  A.  Stephens,  of  Wolfe  City,  Texas,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  Charles,  at  Celeste,  March  30,  1907.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  Wolte  City,  escorted  by  the  Masonic 
lodge  of  Celeste  and  many  of  his  old  comrades.     Arriving  at 
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Wolfe  City,  the  funeral  party  was  met  by  the  lodge  of  that 
city  and  a  number  of  veterans  and  friends.  The  services 
were  conducted  in  the  Baptist  church  by  the  Major's  old- 
time  friend,  Rev.  J.  H.  Boyet.  who  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to 
his  noble  character,  giving  him  special  praise  for  his  unre- 
mitting kindness  to  his  indigent  comrades  and  all  others  in 
distress  or  need.  The  remains  were  conveyed  to  Mt.  Carmel 
Cemetery,  followed  by  the  largest  concourse  of  people  that 
ever  attended  a  funeral  at  Wolfe  City. 

Major  Stephens  was  born  in  Bibb  county,  Ala.,  March 
24,  1843.  At  an  early  age  his  family  moved  to  Mississippi, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War  he  joined  Co.  K,  1st  Mississippi  Infantry.  He  was 
in  the  seige  of  Port  Hudson,  La.,  where  he  was  captured 
and  paroled.  He  served  on  provost  duty,  guarding  prisoners 
at  Andersonville  prison  until  July,  1863,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  army  of  Tennessee  under  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
and  Hood,  participating  in  all  the  bloody  battles  of  that 
army. 

When  the  Confederate  army  was  defeated  at  Nashville 
and  every  one  was  ordered  to  take  care  of  himself  Private 
Stephens  started  out  loaded  with  camp  equipage,  being 
among  the  last  leaving  the  intrenchments.  When  he  found 
his  captain  dangerously  wounded,  he  threw  down  his  traps 
and  took  the  captain  on  his  back  and  carried  him  out  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life. 

He  was  always  on  time,  if  he  had  to  go  barefooted.  His 
company  was  called  into  line  one  morning,  and,  not  having 
time  to  put  on  his  clothes,  he  "fell  in,"  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  reprimand.  A  junior  lieutenant,  Marion 
Shelton,  took  up  for  the  boy,  who  shortly  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  deliberate  marksman  in  our  army,  al- 
ways on  time,  and  standing  ground  where  the  bullets  flew 
thickest.  He  was  never  excited,  but  always  at  his  post  of 
duty. 

In  July.  1866,  h'e  married  Miss  Eliza  Durrett  at  Fulton, 
Miss. ;  and  in  1880  he  moved  to  Hunt  county,  Texas,  where 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Confederate  Veterans.  He  was  the  efficient  Adjutant  of  the 
Ben  McCullough  Camp,  cf  Wolfe  City  for  several  years.  — 
Confederate  Veteran. 
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COMPANY  K,  3RD  CAVALRY. 

Commencing  with  Co.  K,  3rd  Texas  Cavalry,  ending 
with  the  surrender  of  Ross'  Texas  Brigade,  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  May  12,  1865. 

Company  K  was  the  first  organized  company  leaving 
Smith  county,  preceding  Douglas'  Battery  one  day,  7th  of 
June,  1861: 

The  company  organization  in  1861,  was  as  follows: 

David  Y.  Gaines,  captain;  resigned  at  Corinth,  Miss., 
1862,  died  in  Falls  county,  Texas. 

Wm.  Milburn,  1st  Lieutenant;  resigned  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  1862,  died  at  Starrville,  Texas. 

Stephen  Rowe,  2nd  Lieutenant;  resigned  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  1362,  residence  in  Tennessee. 

Sid  S.  Johnson,  3rd  Lieutenant,  residence,  Tyler,  Texas. 

Reorganized  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  in  May,  1862,  and  the 
following  company  officers  elected: 

Sid  S.  Johnson,  Captain;  wounded  in  North  Miss.,  3863, 
at  Lovejoy  Station,  Ga.,  1864,  residence,  Tyler,  Texas. 

Wm.  Fletcher  Logan,  1st  Lieutenant;  killed  at  Middle- 
burg,  Tenn.,  1863. 

A.  C.  Irvin,  2nd  Lieutenant  —  promoted— residence, 
Gainsville,  Texas. 

Frank  Noble,  3rd  Lieutenant— promoted— died  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Reuben  Tunnell— to  fill  vacancy— 3rd  Lieutenant;  killed 
at  Thompson  Station,  Tenn.,  1863. 

John  Jeffries— to  fill  vacancy — 3rd  Lieutenant;  died  at 
Starrville,  Texas. 

L.  A.  Alexander,  killed  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862. 

Robt.  A.  Austin,  died  Lindale,  Texas,  1906. 

J.  F.  Armstrong,  discharged  in  1862,  died  in  Henderson 
county,  Texas. 

J.  W.  Arnold,  died  in  Shreveport,  La. 

Robt.  Arnold— recruit— died  in  Rusk  county,  Texas. 

H.  A.  Beeman,  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas. 

Lawrence  Butts,  residence  Macon,  Ga. 

W.  C.  Bowen,  wounded  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  1862,  resi- 
dence, Van  Zandt  county,  Texas. 

John  Bates,  discharged  1862,  died  in  Tyler,  Texas. 

James  Bates,  discharged  1852,  died  in  Tyler,  Texas. 
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William  Bonner,  color  sergeant;  killed  at  Iuka,  Miss., 
1862. 

Alex  Bevel,  unknown. 

Thos.  H.  Bates,  wounded  in  Tennessee,  residence  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Geo.  W.  Chilton,  elected  Major  of  the  regiment,  wound- 
ed at  Chustenallah,  resigned  in  1862,  died  in  Tyler,  Texas. 

Frank  Clinkscales,  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas. 

James  Clinkscales,  wounded  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  1862, 
died  in  Starrville,  Texas. 

\V.  H.  Coates,  wounded  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862,  Rome,  Ga., 
1864,  residence  Greenville,  Texas. 

D.  H.  Cabiness,  detailed  in  hospital  service,  unknown. 

R.  R.  Cade,  discharged  1862,  residence  Van  Zandt  coun- 
ty, Texas. 

Silas  Cates,  killed  at  Oak  Hills,  Mo.,  Aug.  10,  1861. 

W.  C.  Day,  lost  a  leg  from  an  injury,  residence,  Tyler, 
Texas. 

D.  \V.  Day,  wounded  at  Oak  Hills,  Mo.,  1861,  died  at 
Enterprise,  Miss.,  1862. 

J.  A   Dorsey,  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas. 

Chip  Dorsey,  died  in  BeU  county,  Texas. 

0.  H.  P.  Dean,  wounded  at  Oak  Hills,  Mo.,  1861,  resi- 
dence Hunt  county,  Texas. 

'John  Dean,  unknown. 

W.  W.  Duke,  residence  Longview,  Texas. 

J.  B.  Douglas,  transferred  to  Douglas'  Battery,  1862, 
died  in  Tyler,  Texas. 

Geo.  Davis,  discharged  in  1862,  died  in  Cherokee  county, 
Texas. 

Houston  Dear,  wounded  in  North  Mississippi,  1862,  died 
in  South  Texas. 

John  Evans,  killed  in  Tennessee,  1964. 

W.  F.  Flewelien,  wounded  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862,  in  Ga., 
1864,  residence,  Bel  ton,  Texas. 

T.  D.  Finucan,  Unknown. 

0.  E.  Funderburgh,  died  in  Arkansas,  1861. 

0.  0.  Funderburgh,  died  at  Enterprise,  Miss.,  1862. 

Sim  Florence,  wounded  at  Noonan,  Ga.,  1863,  residence 
Edge  wood,  Texas. 

Rich  Fortson,  wounded  in  front  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1864, 
died  in  Smith  county,  Texas. 
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Wm.  Finley,  unknown. 

Asbury  Fortson,  discharged  1862,  died  in  Smith  county, 
Texas. 

S.  A.  Goodman,  discharged  1861,  died  in  Smith  county, 
Texas. 

Lem  Gray,  discharged  in   1861,    died  in  Smith  county, 
Texas. 

A.  J.  Gilliam,  discharged  1862,  residence  Tyler,    Texas. 

Gabe  Gilley,  discharged  1862,  died  in  Western  Texas. 

G.  H.  Gilchrist,  killed  at  Rome,  Ga.,  1864. 

J.  M.  C.  Green,  died  in  Arkansas,  1961. 

Lee  Green,  killed  in  front  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1864. 

Rufus  Hitt,  killed  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862. 

Willis  Hitt,  wounded  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862,  killed  in  Ten- 
nessee, 1863. 

John  A.  Hill,  wounded  in   North   Mississippi,  1863,  died 
at  Whitehouse,  Texas. 

T,  R.  Hill—  recrait— died  in  Comanche,  Texas. 

R.  W.  Holbrook,  discharged  1861,  unknown. 

J.  U.  M.  Hunt,  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas. 

A.  J.  Harold,  discharged  1862,  died  in  Washington  coun- 
ty, Texas. 

E.  R.  Haltom,   discharged  1861,  died  in  Smith  county, 
Texas. 

T.  W.  Jarvis,  residence  Lindale,  Texas. 

E.  Jarvis,  wounded  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862,  residence  Hub- 
bard City,  Texas. 

L.  Jarvis,  wounded  Lovejoy  Station,  Ga.,  1864,  residence 
Troupe,  Texas. 

G.   A.  Jarvis,  discharged  1862,   died  in  Smith  county, 
Texas. 

Ike  Johnson,  transfered  to  10th  Texas.   1862,  residence 
Rusk  county,  Texas. 

Robt.  Jeffers,  unknown. 

N.  Knight,  residence  Wolf  City,  Texas. 

John  L.  Kay,  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas. 

Geo.  R.    Kennedy,    discharged    1861,    transfered    back 
from  Ector's  brigade  1864,  residence  Tyler,  Texas. 

R.  B.  Lignoski,  wounded  in  North  Mississippi,  1862,  at 
Benton,  Miss.,  1863,  residence,  Houston,  Texas. 

0.  J.  Larkin,  died  in  Henderson  county,  Texas. 
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R.  B.  Lewter,  wounded  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862,  residence, 
Tyler,  Texas. 

E.  R.  Latham,  died  at  Lindale,  Texas. 

Robt.  Ligon,  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas. 

A.  A.  McDougal,  wounded  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862,  at 
Spring  Place,  Ga.,  1864,  residence  Tyler,  Texas. 

H.  F.  McDougal,  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas. 

J.  A.  McClure,  wounded  at  New  Hope  Church,  Ga.,1864, 
died  in  Easthnd  county,  Texas. 

H.  J.  McKay,  wounded  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  1862,  resi- 
dence, Overton,  Texas. 

Joe  Milburn,  residence  in  Arkansas. 

Joshua  Milburn,  residence  in  Walker  county,  Texas. 

John  H.  Morgan,  killed  in  Tennessee.  18G4. 

Frank  McCorley,  discharged  1862,  died  in  Henderson 
county,  Texas. 

Ed  B.  Noble,  died  in  Austin,  Texas. 

D.  M.  Neel,  died  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Ben  Nash,  unknown. 

W.  B.  Nelson,  wounded  in  front  of  Atlanta,  1864,  died 
in  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Ed  Phelps,  killed  on  Yazoo  river,  1863. 

T.  W.  Parish,  wounded  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862,  died  in 
Washington  county,  Texas. 

T.  M.  Pressley,  wounded  on  Big  Black,  Miss.,  1863,  res- 
idence Tarrant  county,  Texas. 

James  Pruett,  died  in  Hunt  county,  Texas. 

A.  M.  Prickett,  wounded  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  1863,  died 
in  Mississippi. 

Wm.  Perry,  lost  a  leg  at  Rome,  Ga.,  1864,  died  in  Hen- 
derson, county,  Texas. 

E.  M.  Pearson,  wounded  at  Benton,  Miss.,  1863,  died  in 
Smith  county,  Texas. 

Samps  Reece,  killed  in  North  Alabama,  1863. 

James  Ray.  wounded  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862,  died  in  Wood 
county,  Texas. 

Dan  Rowe,  wounded  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862,  at  Oak  Hills, 
1861.  died  in  Comanche  county,  Texas. 

Wallace  Riggle,  killed  at  Rome,  Ga  ,  1864. 

H.  H.  Bothwell,  unknown. 

J.  B.  Stewart,  wounded  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862,  residence 
Luling,  Texas. 
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■Dan  Shamburger,  wounded  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  1862,  died  in 
Wood  county,  Texas. 

Wm.  J.  Shamburger,  wounded  in  North  Mississippi, 
1863,  residence  Hawkins,  Texas. 

James  L.  Smith,  died  in  Arkansas,  1861. 

Byron  Sigler,  discharged  in  1862,  died  in  Wood  county, 
Texas. 

Trby  Stamper,  wounded  at  Iuka,  1862,  killed  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  1862. 

E.  F.  Swann,  discharged  1861,  died  in  Tyler,  Texas. 

Jessie  Terry,  residence  Lampasas,  Texas. 

Joe  Thompson,  killed  in  Tennessee,  1864. 

Hugh  Venable,  discharged  1862,  residence  Henderson 
county,  Texas. 

John  Wilcox,  residence,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

G.  B.  H.  Wilcoxson,  killed  in  Tennessee,  1864. 

James  Wilson,  residence  Arp,  Texas. 

James  F.  Warren,  discharged  1862,  died  in  Quitman, 
Texas. 

B.  A.  Wells,  discharged   1861,  died  in  Hawkins,  Texas. 

E,  B.  Wiggins,  wounded  at  Rome,  Ga.,  1864,  residence 
Tyler,  Texas. 

John  White,  discharged  1861,  unknown. 

Robert  Walker,  wounded  at  Oak  Hills,  Mo.,  1861,  dis- 
charged 1861,  died  in  Kaufman  county,  Texas. 

Harrison  Walker,  discharged  1862,  residence  in  Mississ- 
ippi. 

Sam  Wright,  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas. 

F.  G.  Weeks,  died  in  Smith  county,  Texas. 

This  company  roll  was  made  up  by  the  survivors  of  Co. 
K.  It  is  in  the  main  correct.  I  find  commissioned  officers 
resigned  3;  killed  2;  wounded  1;  non-commissioned  and  pri- 
vates killed  21;  discharged  33;  wounded  36;  transfered  5; 
without  wounds  10;  unaccounted  foe  14;  making  a  total,  rank 
and  file  125. 


B.  THOMAS. 


Col.  A.  W.  Sparks  in  his  "Recollections  of  the  Great 
War,"  tells  of  an  amusing  incident  at  the  battle  of  Oak 
Hills:     "In  Co.  A,  3rd  Texas  Cavalry,  was  an  unadulterated 
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specimen  from  Erin,  of  the  name  of  B.  Thomas.  Mr. 
Thomas  rode  an  incorrible  horse,  who  would  eat  the  tether 
that' bound  him  to  a  tree,  and,  being  loose,  he  would  devour 
wha  tever  was  eatable  in  camp.  This  equine  marauder  had 
pursued  his  evil  bent  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  of  the 
victims  had  become  exasperated,  and  declared  if  ]\Ir.  Thomas 
did  not  devise  means  for  securing:  the  horse,  they  would  kill 
him— the  horse.  As  Mr.  Thomas  would  have  rather  suffered 
crucifixion,  head  down,  than  to  have  been  left  afoot  in  Mis- 
souri, he  procured  a  chain  and  padlock,  with  which  he  man- 
aged to  secure  the  marauder.  When  Siegel's  battery  opened 
just  before  dawn  on  that  memorable  morning,  and  the  bugle 
rang  out  "to  horse!"  Mr.  Thomas  discovered  that  the  mech- 
anism of  his  lock  was  not  perfect,  for  the  "bloody  thing 
wouldn't  worruck."  Siegel  advanced,  and  the  camp-ground 
became  a  battle-field.  No  one  thought  of  Mr.  Thomas  until 
the  command  returned  to  camp  in  the  evening,  when  lo! 
there  stood  the  horse  unscathed,  and  locked  securely  to  a 
tree  that  had  been  literally  peeled  by  the  bullets.  "Be  the 
vargin!"  exclaimed  a  husky  voice  from  the  dense  bushes 
upon  the  creek,  "boys,  is  the  s'.horm  over  till  last?"  It  was 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  bushes  from  the 
"inimy;"  and,  strange  indeed,  he  had  been  as  miraculously 
preserved  as  had  the  horse." 


ALBERT  SIDNEY  JuHNSTON. 

Where  was  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  born  and  raised?  Did 
he  resign  his  place  in  the  United  States  army  when  he  came 
to  Texas?  How  long  was  he  in  Texas  service?  When  did 
he  re-enter  the  United  States  army?— John  W.  Stephens. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  born  in  Washington,  Mason 
county,  Ky.,  Feb.  3,  1803;  was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  eighth  in  his  class  in  1826;  assigned 
to  the  2nd  Infantry,  in  which  he  served  until  his  resignation 
April  24,  1834;  farmed  for  a  short  while,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
in  August,  1863,  he  joined  the  Texas  patriots  as  a  private, 
but  rapidly  rose  through  all  the  grades  to  the  command  of 
the  army;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  in  the  First  Texas  Ri- 
fles under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor;  regiment  disbanded,  but  he 
continued  in  the  service  and  was  Inspector  General  of  But- 
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ler's  Division  at  the  battle  of  Monterey;  retired  to  his  farm 
in  Brazoria  county  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War;  in  1849 
was  made  a  paymaster  in  the  United  States  army  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor;  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  in  1855 
by  President  Pierce;  remained  in  command  of  his  regiment 
and  the  Department  of  Texns  until  ordered  in  1857  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  restore  order  in  Utah ;  brevet- 
ed Brigadier  General  and  retained  in  command  of  Utah  until 
Feb.  29,  1860,  when  he  was  ordered  to  California;  resigned 
his  commission  April  9,  1861,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  se- 
cession of  Texas;  reached  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept  1,  and  was 
appointed  at  once  to  the  command  of  all  the  country  west  of 
the  Atlantic  States  and  north  of  the  Gulf  States;  died  near 
Pittsburg  Landing,  Tennessee,  April  6,  1862. —Dallas  News. 
The  morning  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  it  is  said  that 
Gen.  Johnston  sitting  in  front  of  his  tent,  gazing  at  the 
green  foliage  of  the  forest  trees  surrounding  his  headquar- 
ters, while  the  chirping  birds  were  singing  their  sweetest 
songs,  was  heard  to  say:  "Who  would  not  be  willing  to  die 
for  such  a  country  as  this."  His  great  mind  and  sympa- 
thetic heart  was  wedded  to  his  country;  and  whether  some 
of  the  near  tragic  events  had  impressed  his  thoughtful  mind 
and  generous  nature  or  not,  may  be  known  on  the  "Eternal 
Camping  Grounds. "  One  fact  is  patent  to  the  world,  and 
that  is  he  did  die  for  his  country.  The  heart  ceased  to  throb 
on  that  fateful  day,  and  the  heroic  spirit  "returned  to  the 
God  who  gave  it,"  and  went  to  dwell  with  his  former  asso- 
ciates: Houston,  Lamar,  Pinkney  Hill  and  other  noted  pa- 
triots of  Texas  Independence. 


A  GOOD  LETTER. 

This  letter  should  go  into  history,  because  the  army  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  performed  well  its  duty.  The  battles 
of  Mansfield  and  Pleasant  Hill  saved  Texas  from  invasion, 
and  it  was  a  master  stroke  of  military  genius  and  valor  of 
Confederate  forces  that  made  the  victory  complete.  Mr. 
Jackson  says:  ■ 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  serve  in  Green's  Cavalry  in  front  of 
Banks'  army  most  of  the  time  during  the  seige.  Many  of 
■our  Comrades  East  of  the  river,  claim  that  we  Texans  on 
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this  side  were  "not  in  it,"  which  fact  must  be  inferred  from 
the  very  meager  accounts  published  in  the  news  of  the  day 
as  to  what  took  place  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi;  and  as 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  known  or  said  about  the  chival- 
rous manner  in  which  Gen.  Taylor,  with  his  brave  following, 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  at  Mansfield  and  Pleasant  Hill; 
which  saved  the  Western  Department,  and  especially  Texas 
from  the  most  sad  fate,  that  was  the  misfortune  of  any  part 
of  our  beloved  country  to  have  suffered. 

This  may  seem  like  an  overdrawn  picture;  but  when  you 
take  into  the  account  of  reasoning,  the  fact  that  the  organ- 
ized plans  of  the  Kansas  Jayhawkers  to  come  in  and  incite 
all  wild  tribes  of  Indians  to  assist  them,  and  help  them  mur- 
der the  inhabitants  indiscriminately,  not  only  lay  waste  to 
the  country  and  drive  out  the  stock  of  all  the  plains  of 
Texas. 

Then  you  can  draw  a  faint  shadow  of  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  this  now  fair  land,  which  was  averted,  in 
my  mind,  only  by  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  brought  about  by  that  grand  old  patriot,  Gen.  Taylor, 
who  saw  his  only  hope  of  success  in  checking  the  march  of 
Banks'  army,  and  preventing  a  junction  of  his  and  Steel's 
forces  at  Shreveport,  was  to  bring  on  the  fight  with  Banks' 
corps,  while  Smith's  corps  was  six  miles  behind;  which 
turned  the  invaders  back  and  saved  our  country. 

C.  H.  Jackson. 


BRAVE  OLD  CAPTAIN  HALE. 

The  Confederates  a^  a  rule,  kne.v  but  little  about  mili- 
tary tactics  early  in  the  war.  This  is  taken  from  the  "Rec- 
ollections of  the  Great  War,"  as  having  occurred  in  1861,  at 
Oak  Hills:  "When  Siegel's  shot  began  to  fly  pretty  thick, 
brave,  good  old  Captain  Hale,  who  made  no  military  preten- 
tions, called  out  to  his  company:  'Git  in  a  straight  row, 
here  boys!  This  is  the  war  you  have  all  hearn  talked  about! 
Them's  the  cannon;  them's  the  muskets;  that  great  big 
screeching  thing  is  a  bung-shell:  and  them  little  fellows  that 
sing  like  bumble-bees,  are  minnie-balls!  Git  in  a  straight 
row;  we're  gwine  to  work  now!'  And  the  brave  old  man 
and  his  gallant  'boys'  did  good  work  on  that  memorable 
day." 
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WILLIAM  HUNTER. 

The  end  of  an  eventful  life  came  with  the  passing  of 
•Captain  William  Hunter,  on  March  25,  1907.  He  was  a 
native  of  Texas,  born  in  the  old  Hunter  homestead,  near  the 
head  waters  of  Oyster  Creek,  in  July,  1830,  and  was  there- 
fore nearly  seventy-seven  years  old.  This  old  homestead 
stands  today,  and  should  be  famous  as  the  headquarters  of 
Santa  Anna  just  before  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  from 
its  bountiful  storehouse  he  fed  his  pillaging  host. 

Captain  Hunter  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Johnson  Hunter,  of 
Missouri,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the  family.  His  elder 
brother  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Texas  or  in  the  Aus- 
tin colony.  In  1852  William  Hunter  sought  the  gold  fields 
of  California,  where  he  remained  for  some  years.  Returning 
to  Texas,  he  was  married  in  I860  to  Miss  Mary  Barrett  Allen, 
of  Kentucky,  and  to  them  were  born  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Early  in  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  15th  Texas  In- 
fantry, and  served  his  country  to  the  end.  — Confederate 
Veteran. 


TOM  LUBBOCK. 

Mrs.  Governor  Lubbock  read  the  following  paper  to  Wro. 
E.  Travis  Chapter  U.  D.  C.  at  Austin,  Tex.  This  extract  con- 
-cerns  the  gallant  Col.  Tom  Lubbock  of  the  Terry  Rangers: 

''Tom  Lubbock,  a  17- year-old  boy,  who  was  the  first  vol- 
unteer in  the  New  Orleans  Grays,  the  first  company  from 
the  outside  that  came  to  the  rescue  of  bleeding  Texas,  has  a 
county  named  for  him,  but  it  is  called  Lubbock,  and  not  Tom 
Lubbock,  so  he  seldom  gets  the  honor  due  him  there.  I  had 
to  explain  a  few  days  ago  to  one  of  the  smartest  men  in  the 
State  that  Tom  Lubbock  belonged  to  the  heroic  little  band  of 
volunteers  that  captured  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  So,  to  re- 
fresh our  memory,  I'll  again  quote  from  "Six  Decades  in 
Texas,"  this  boy's  account  of  the  affair  of  his  brother,  the 
author  of  this  book.  "Will,  you  have  heard  about  our  tak- 
ing Bexar.  When  Colonel  Ken  Milam  came  into  camp  he 
called  for  volunteers  to  follow  him  into  Bexar.  The  Grays 
were  the  first  to  volunteer,  and  finally  about  three  hundred 
came  forward.  We  entered  the  suburbs  of  Bexar  a  little  be- 
fore 8  on  December  5,  in  two  columns,    one    commanded  by 
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Colonel  Milam  and  the  other  by  Colonel  Frank  Johnson.  Ma- 
jor Morris,  our  first  captain,  went  with  Colonel  Milam.     The 
Grays,  then  commanded  by  Captain  W.  G.  Cork,  fell  in  with 
him  under  Johnson.     We  had  to  fight  our  way  from  house  to 
house.     Milam  was  killed  on  the  second  day.     Major  Morris 
became  then  second  in  command  under  Colonel  Frank  John- 
son,   who    had    been   chosen  leader  in  place  of  Milam.     We 
steadily    advanced    towards  the  plaza,    firing    from   house- 
tops   and     picking    our    way     with    crow    bars    and    axes 
through  the  walls  of  the  houses.    The  Grays  led  the  advance 
to  the  plaza,  and  on  the  fourth  night  we  forced  an   entrance 
to  the   priest's   house,    driving   out  the  Mexicans.     This  de- 
cided the  fight,  as  the    next    morning    showed   us  the  plaza 
abandoned,  the  enemy  having  retreated  to  the  Alamo  Mission 
across  the  river.     General  Cos,    without   any  more  fighting, 
surrendered   his  army   of   about  1100  Mexicans  to  not  more 
than  300  Texans.     That  was  a  pretty  good  fight,  wasn't  it?" 
Always  a  volunteer,    when    Texas    needed   a  defender, 
Tom   Lubbock   rushed  to  meet  the  invader  in  '60,  and  in  '62 
he  died  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Felecia  Grundy  Porter,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  just  as  he  had  been  elected  Colonel  of  the  Terry 
Rangers.     Previously  he  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  that  fa- 
mous regiment. 


A  NEGRO  SPEECH. 

The  history  of  events  that  transpired  during  the  recon- 
struction days  of  the  South  should  be  preserved.  This 
speech  of  a  negro  in  answer  to  a  white  man  who  claimed  to 
be  born  in  in  a  Southern  State  should  not  be  lost.  Hence, 
this  departure  is  made,  because  the  negro's  speech  has  the 
ring  of  the  loyal  negro  slave  during  the  war  between  the 
States. 

In  the  Mississippi  Legislature  J.  G.  Harris,  a  negro, 
speaking  on  the  erection  of  a  Confederate   monument,    said: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  risen  here  in  my  place  to  offer  a 
few  words  on  the  bill.  I  have  come  from  a  sick  bed,  and 
was  forced  to  struggle  up  here  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
friend.  I  stand  here  in  considerable  pain.  Perhaps  is  was 
not  prudent  for  me  to  come.  But,  sir,  I  could  not  rest  qui- 
etly in  my  room,  sick  though  I  am,  and  allow  this  discussion 
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to  pass  without  contributing  to  it  a  few  remarks  of  my  own. 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  speech  of  the  young  gentleman  from 
Marshall  County.  1  am  sorry  that  any  son  of  a  soldier 
should  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  the  brave  dead.  And,  sir,  I  am  convinced 
that  had  he  seen  what  I  saw  at  Seven  Pines  and  in  the  seven 
days'  fighting  round  Richmond,  the  battlefields  covered  with 
the  mangled  forms  of  those  who  fought  for  their  country  and 
their  country's  honor,  he  would  not  have  made  that  speech. 
When  the  news  came  that  the  South  was  to  be  invaded, 
those  men  went  forth  to  fight  for  what  they  believed,  and 
they  made  no  requests  for  monuments  to  commemorate  their 
brave  deeds  and  holy  sacrifices.  But  they  died,  and  their 
virtues  should  be  remembered.  Sir,  I  went  with  them.  I, 
too,  wore  the  gray,  the  same  color  that  my  master  wore.  We 
stayed  four  long  years,  and  if  that  sad  war  had.  gone  on  till 
now  I  would  have  been  there  yet.  I  knew  what  it  all  meant, 
and  understand  the  meaning  of  my  words  when  I  say  that  I 
would  have  been  with  my  countrymen  still,  had  the  war  con- 
tinued to  this  good  day.  I  want  to  honor  those  brave  men' 
who  died  for  their  convictions.  When  rny  mother  died  I  was 
a  boy.  Who,  sir,  then  acted  the  part  of  a  mother  to  the  or- 
phaned slave  boy,  but  my  'old  missus?'  Were  she  living 
now,  or  could  she  speak  to  me  from  those  high  realms  where 
are  gathered  the  sainted  dead,  she  would  tell  me  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  And,  sir,  I  shall  vote  for  it.  I  want  it  known  to 
all  the  wrorld  that  my  vote  is  given  in  favor  of  the  bill  to 
erect  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  Confederate  dead." 


W.  T.  STILL. 


W.  T.  Still,  of  Kaufman,  was  born  in  Bedford  county, 
Tennessee,  April  8,  1836,  and  removed  to  Texas  with  his  pa- 
rents to  San  Augustine  county,  in  April,  1837,  hence,  he  was 
only  one  year  old  when  he  was  brought  to  the  Lone  Star 
Republic.  He  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Sixth  Texas  Cavalry, 
Ross'  Texas  brigade,  and  shared  the  fighting  and  hardships 
of  that  command.  In  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Mississippi,  in 
1862,  he  was  seriously  wounded  and  captured  by  the  Federal 
army.  and  remained  on  the  battlefield  six  days  and  nights 
without  a  change  of  clothing.  He  had  $65.00  in  money  on  his 
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person  and  asked  a  Yankee  doctor  to  take  care  of  it  for  him 
until  he  got  well  or  carried  to  some  place  where  it  would  be 
safe  for  him  to  have  it— the  doctor  agreeing  to  do  so.  In 
about  seven  days  the  surgeon  cam;-  to  him  and  said  he 
thought  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  his  money  and  turned  it 
back  to  hirn.  The  next  day  he  was  sent  to  the  Iuka  hospital 
and  remained  there  about  three  months  until  able  to  travel, 
when  he  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  prison  and  kepc  there  about 
six  months,  then  carried  to  Fortress  Monroe  where  he  was 
searched,  but  they  failed  to  find  his  money.  He  brought 
home  with  him  a  $20.00  gold  piece  carried  during  the  war. 
He  was  exchanged  at  Fortress  Monroe,  but  after  he  had 
traveled  as  a  prisoner  of  war  from  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
and  Toledo,  Ohio,  around  lake  Erie  to  Erie  City,  and  many 
other  points,  but  it  was  altogether  without  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Still.  After  the  exchange  he  rejoined  his  reginent,  did 
good  service  until  the  surrender  in  1865.  Returning  home, 
February  13,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Shan- 
non, who  died  November  13,  1901.  They  had  born  to  them 
two  children— a  girl  and  a  boy— the  son  is  dead,  the  daugh- 
ter, Emma  L.,  is  the  wife  of  H.  P.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Still's 
residence  is  Kaufman,  and  he  made  a  good  Confederate  sol- 
dier and  an  ideal  citizen.  He  was  to  the  front  in  many  cam- 
paigns of  his  regiment,  always  ready  to  fight  or  march  when 
occasion  demanded  it.  No  braver  Confederate  soldier  ever 
donned  the  gray. 


E.  R.  HANKINS. 

Col.  Edward  R.  Hankins,  of  Greenville,  Texas,  White- 
field's  Legion,  or  the  27th  Cavalry,  was  born  February  21, 
1831,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  reared  in  Cher- 
okee county,  Georgia,  and  was  a  pupil  at  one  time  of  the  fa- 
mous Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown.  In  1853  he  married,  and 
in  the  following  year  graduated  at  the  Augusta,  Georgia, 
Medical  College.  After  a  practice  of  two  years  at  Barlton, 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Texas  in  1858,  and  located  in 
Titus  county,  where  he  was  successful  in  his  profession  when 
the  South  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  Southern  States. 
He  promptly  Look  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of 
troops  and  was  commissioned  captain  of  Company  A,  White- 
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field's  Legion.  After  which  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  of  his  regiment.  He  participated  in  campaigns  of  his 
command  and  made  himself  famous  on  account  of  his  excel- 
lent soldiership,  and  efficiency  as  an  officer.  He  met  the 
commendation  of  such  men  as  Whitefield,  Ross,  Van  Dorn, 
W.  H.  Jackson  and  Forrest.  Often  in  combat  with  the  Fed- 
eral Cavalry,  and  at  times  on  foot,  battling  bravely  with  the 
infantry  of  the  enemy,  always  to  the  front,  manfully  main- 
taining his  convictions  of  Southern  rights  and  local  self  gov- 
ernment. From  Elk  Horn  Tavern  to  the  end  of  the  war  he 
was  conspicuous  on  the  battlefields  where  the  South's  chiv- 
alry was  holding  the  lines  of  war.  Particular  mention  was 
made  of  him  in  the  dying  days  of  the  Confederacy  at  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville.  He  located  at  Greenville,  Texas,  in  1883, 
where  he  made  a  good  citizen  until  his  death  some  few  years 
ago.  Generous,  opon-hearted,  he  has  left  behind,  the  honor 
of  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  strict  con- 
victions for  his  many  noble  traits  and  splendid  manhood. 


SID  S.  JOHNSON. 

(We  feel  that  we  should  publish  a  sketch  of  the  author 
of  'Texans  Who  Wore  the  Gray,'  and  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  as  well  worthy  of  being  read  by  the  readers  of 
this  book:)— The  Publishers. 

"Captain  Sidney  Smith  Johnson,  a  veteran  of  the  Third 
Texas  Cavalry,  was  horn  in  Choctaw  county,  Mississippi, 
April  19,  1840.  Son  of  D.  M.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  Adeline 
Smith  Johnson.  His  grandfather  Johnson  was  a  patriot  sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  family  came  to  Cher- 
okee county,  Texas,  in  1849,  and  to  Tyler  in  1851.  On  June 
9,  1861,  Sidney  S.  enlisted  in  Tyler  in  Captain  D.  Y.  Gaines' 
Company  K,  of  the  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  and  was  elected 
third  lieutenant  of  his  Company.  After  twelve  months' 
service  he  was  elected  captain,  and  this  rank  he  served  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war.  West  of  the  Mississippi  river 
he  shared  the  campaigns  of  his  regiment  under  General  Ben 
McCuilcch  in  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory  and  Missouri,  fight- 
ing principally  at  the  historic  battles,  Oak  Hill  and  Elk.  Horn 
Tavern.  Then  crossing  the  Mississippi  he  served  dismount- 
ed, at  Corinth  during  the  seige,  including  the  battle  of  Farm- 
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ington,  and  in  the  fall  of  1862  shared  the  distingushed  gal- 
lantry of  his  regiment  at  Iuka  and  in  the  two  days  assault 
upon  Rosecrans  army  at  Corinth.  Then  the  regiment  was 
remounted  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  served 
as  Captain  of  Cavalry  in  Ross'  Brigade,  Jackson's  Division. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  his  command  in  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  under  Van  Dorn,  including  the  capture  of 
Holly  Springs  and  the  victory  at  Thompson's  Station,  and  in 
1864 ,  took  part  in  the  Georgia  campaign  from  Resaca  to  At- 
lanta and  Jonesboro.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Lovejoy 
Station  in  this  campaign,  and  at  other  times  received  slight 
wounds.  In  the  latter  part  of  1864  he  campaigned  in  Ten- 
nessee under  Forrest  and  W.  H.  Jackson,  and  finally  closed  a 
worthy  and  gallant  career  as  a  soldier  in  the  spring  of  1865. 
When  the  war  came  to  an  end  he  and  his  company  were 
on  a  well  earned  furlough,  and  they  disbanded  without  sur- 
render." 

The  above  clear  cut  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  mili- 
tary service  of  Captain  Johnson  during  the  Confederate  war 
is  quoted  from  the  Confederate  Military  History,  Vol.  XL 
The  war  ended,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Tyler,  and 
remained  in  the  practice  of  law  until  1880,  when  he  became 
connected  with  the  press  of  the  city,  and  first  and  last  had 
charge  of  different  editorial  adventures.  He  was  married  Oc- 
tober 15,  1867,  to  Miss  Zelda  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  L.  W. 
and  Nancy  Smith.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  physician  with  a  lucrative 
practice  and  was  also  a  successful  planter  at  his  finelhome  in 
the  Bascom  community.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Johnson  had  born 
to  them  eight  children— one  dead.  Their  eldest  son,  Sidney 
S.  Johnson,  Jr.,  is  a  leading  lawyer  in  Tillamook,  Oregon; 
Jozell  is  the  wife  of  Justin  C.  Smith,  Houston,  Texas;. Mabel 
is  the  wife  of  Charles  G.  Burk,  Waco,  Texas;  Idell  and  Wil- 
helniena  are  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Tyler;  Annie  is 
the  wife  of  Lee  McFadden,  who  is  connected  with  the  post- 
office  service  in  Tyler;  and  his  son  Carl  is  at  home  with  the 
family.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  been  unusually 
fortunate  in  their  children  who  are  well  placed  and  happily 
situated  in  life.  Sid  S.  Sr.,  has  seemed  to  have  a  very  strong 
predilection  for  the  life  and  career  of  a  soldier,  and]he  has 
many  of  the  soldierly  instincts  and  endowments.  Before  the 
war  between  the   States,  he  was  the  leader  of  several  young 
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men,  among  them  George  C.  Wimberly,  Lewis  Goodman  and 
Frank  Noble,  who  went  to  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  joined 
the  Ranger  company  of  Captain  John  S.  Ford,  remaining 
there  seven  months  in  the  rough  and  tumble  warfare  of  the 
Mexican  border. 

His  rise  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  from  the  third 
lieutenancy  of  his  company  to  its  command    as   captain   put 
the  company's  stamp  of  approval  upon  his  courage,  tact,  re- 
sourcefulness and  fitness  to  command,  and   he  held  his  own 
and  commanded  the  respect  of  his  superiors  through  all  the 
hard  tests  and  conditions  of  the  war.      Indeed   he   so  com- 
pletely became  immersed  in  'military  life  and  service  during 
the  war,  as  to  become,  like    many    other    typical    soldiers, 
measurably  unfitted  for  civil  life   and   the  "piping  times   of 
peace."    After  years  of  changing  occupations  and  varying 
fortunes  he  seemed  to  become  disheartened  and  drifted  into 
dissipation.     But    the    vital    principles    of    Christianity,    in 
which  he  had  been  early  grounded  and  innate  integrity  of 
purpose  seemed  never  to  have  failed  him,    and  they  at  last 
furnished  him  solid  ground  upon  which  to  plant  his  feet  and 
reassert  his  manhood.     No  man  can  give  a  finer  proof  of  in- 
herant    integrity    and  strength    of    character    than  to  re- 
form his  life,  and  re-establish  his  character,  when  all  the  ten- 
dencies of  habit  seemed  to  doom  him   to  shipwreck.     And 
this  distinction  is  certainly  due  Capt.  Johnson.    As  he  grows- 
older  he  becomes  better,  stronger  and  more  useful   to  his 
country.     He  is  a  man  singularly  free  from  malicious  feel- 
ings, and  has  but  few  animosities  or  enemies.     He  has   one 
characteristic  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  in  these  self-seeking 
times,  and  that  is  a  disposition  to  rescue  and  save  from  ob- 
livion the  records  which  the  worthy  men  and  women   of  his 
section  have  made  in  war  and  peace,  and  to  give  thern   en- 
during form  in  the  literature  of  his  county  and  state.  Hence, 
in  his  old  age  he  has  taken  to  authorship  and  at  great  pains- 
and  personal  sacrifice,  has   gathered   and   formulated   much 
valuable  material  for  history.     He  has  already  published  one 
volume  bearing   the  title  of  "Some  Biographies,"  etc.,    and 
has  now  a  much  fuller  one  entitled  "Texans  Who   Wore  the 
Gray,"  which  has  promise  of  a  large  and  remunerative  pat- 
ronage. Ed.  W.  Smith,  Sr. 
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E.  S.  McCALL. 

Edwin  S.  McCall,  of  Cherokee,  was  born  in  Claiborne 
county,  Miss.,  Jan.  24,  1835.  His  father,  Dugald  G.  McCall, 
was  a  native  of  Argile  Shire,  Scotland,  and  a  cotton  planter 

in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
1  His  mother,  Susan  Coleman,  was 
of  Welch  decent  and  a  native  of 
Mississippi.  He  attended  school 
at  Oakland  College,  Miss.,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  that  institu- 
tion in  1856,  in  its  palmiest  days. 
But,  alas!  the  sad  fate  of  that 
j  proud  seat  of  learning,  through 
J  whose  classic  halls  passed  states- 
j  men  and  scholars,  to  be  now  in 
]  possession  of  the  negro.  In  1857 
J  he  moved  with  his  aged  mother 
■  to  his  plantation  in  Tensas  Par- 
I  ish,  La. ,  with  the  thought  of  its 
being  his  permanent  home.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  married  to 
a  daughter  of  John  I.  Bowman,  a 
When  the  war  clouds  began  to 
darken  and  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumpter  proclaimed  that  hostil- 
ities had  actually  begun,  he  with  a  part  of  the  Tensas  Cav- 
alry, a  company  organized  soon  after  the  Old  John  Brown- 
raid  in  Virginia,  for  home  protection,  asked  permission  of 
the  police  jury,  under  whose  authorship  they  acted,  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  Confederate  government,  but  was  re- 
fused permission  for  the  present.  When,  in  June,  President 
Davis  issued  a  call  for  more  cavalry,  they  again  asked  per- 
mission, and  it  was  granted.  In  August,  1861,  the  Tensas 
Cavalry,  numbering  over  100  men  or  boys  (for  most  of  them 
were  boys,)  armed  and  equipped  by  private  enterprise,  well 
drilled  and  ready  for  service,  embarked  at  St.  Joseph,  La., 
on  the  steamboat,  Mary  Keen,  with  orders  to  report  at  head- 
quarters with  Adams  Regiment,  Memphis,  Tenn.  On  arriv- 
ing there  the  company  went  into  camp  and  was  mustered 
into  service, "taking  the  oath  for  three  years,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  He  there  took  that  obligation  as  a  private, 
never  doubting  success,  for  to  doubt  with  him  was  treason. 


Miss    Mary    Bowman, 
planter  of  that  Parish. 
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Before  the  regiment  was  formed  we  were  ordered  to  Colum- 
bus, Ky.  Then  to  Bowling  Green,  where  the  regiment  was 
organized,  and  he  was  appointed  sergeant-major.  Remain- 
ing at  Bowling  Green  until  the  evacuation  in  February,  1862, 
and  with  Adams  regiment  was  the  last  troops  to  leave,  and 
was  rear  guard  for  the  army  until  we  reached  Corinth,  Miss. 
At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  acting  adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment. While  at  Corinth  the  office  of  Jr.  2nd  Lieut,  became 
vacant  in  the  company  and  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy. Soon  after  Capt.  Harrison  was  promoted  to  major  of  the 
regiment  and  he  became  2nd  lieutenant.  At  the  battle  of 
Denmark,  Capt.  Berdurant  was  wounded  and  1st  Lieut.  G.  W. 
Montgomery  was  killed,  which  promoted  him  to  1st  Lieut, 
and  placed  him  in  command  of  the  company.  Capt.  Berdu- 
rant, never  recovering  sufficiently  from  his  wounds,  re- 
signed, which  promoted  him  to  captain.  At  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  under  Gen.  Bragg,  Wirt  Adams'  regiment, 
which  was  made  up  of  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Louisiana 
companies,  was  reorganized  and  the  Tensas  cavalry  was  or- 
dered to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  Cavalry.and  a  battery  of  Artillery,  which  we  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  by  the  formation  of  the  3rd  Louisiana  Cav- 
alry regiment  and  Cameron's  Battery  of  Artillery.  A  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Lieut.  Col.  Moore,  Capt.  Mc- 
Call,  being  the  senior  captain,  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the 
regiment.  The  3rd  Louisiana  Regiment  of  Cavalry  operated 
from  Gaines  Landing,  Ark.,  to  below  Alexandria;  La.,  and 
was  engaged  in  numerous  raids  and  skirmishes  with  the 
gunboats  on  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River,  and  the  land 
forces.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  came  to  Texas,  not 
deeming  it  altogether  safe  to  remain  so  close  to  the  Federal 
authorities.  Kas  resided  most  of  the  time  in  Cherokee 
county,  has  engaged  in  farming,  sawmilling  and  surveying. 
Has  five  children  living,  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all 
members  of  the  church  and  all  married  except  one. 


Wm.  ALEXANDER.     ' 

Dr.  William  Alexander,  of  Silver  Lake,  was  born  in 
Monroe  county,  Miss.,  Dec.  25,  1842,  but  his  father  moved 
with  him  to  iTexas  in  April,   1852.     He  is  therefore  among 
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the  old  settlers  and  has  seen  the  wonderful  development  of 
this  country  from  a  wilderness  in  '50  to  the  present  beauti- 
ful country.  Cedar  Grove  was  a  thriving  village  and  Canton 
had  two  stores.  Bear  infested  the  forest  and  became  a  great 
pest  in  the  destruction  of  corn  in  the  fields  and  other  depre- 
dations. The  forests  were  filled  with  game.  The  land  was 
rich  and  health  was  good  where  proper  precaution  was  taken. 
Young  Allen  grew  up  under  prevailing  conditions  on  the 
farm.  The  old  field  school  furnished  him  a  well  remembered 
alma  mater.  At  the  age  of  18  he  volunteered  into  the  Con- 
federate service  and  served  the  entire  term.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  Texas  home,  to  find  the  country  despoiled, 
and  began  anew  the  fortunes  of  life.  He  had  convictions 
and  courage  and  was  in  no  way  nonplussed,  but  faced  the 
grim  face  of  fortune  and  has  contributed  his  full  portion  to 
the  present  condition.  The  Doctor  first  married  Miss  Ann 
Thompson,  to  whom  one  child  was  born.  After  her  death 
he  married  Miss  Emma  Boudinott,  a  daughter  of  Col.  W.  P. 
Boudinott,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  She  lived  ten  years  and 
three  children  were  born,  of  whom  Mrs.  Springer  of  Grand 
Saline,  alone  survives.  Later  he  married  Mrs.  Lizzie  Davis. 
To  this  union  two  sons  were  born,  both  living.  Twelve 
years  since  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Helms,  who  still  sur- 
vives.    They  have  three  boys. 


J.  F.  HARRISON. 

J.  F.  Harrison  died  in  Camp  county,  Texas,  May  18, 
1906.  The  country  lost  a  good  man  when  he  fell  asleep.  He 
was  born  in  Russell  county,  Ala.,  in  1844,  and  reared  in 
Upson  county,  Ga.  He  joined  the  army  of  Virginia  in  March, 
1862,  under  Capt.  Hartsfield,  Co.  D,  13th  Georgia  Regiment, 
Gordon's  Brigade,  Early's  Division,  Jackson's  Corps,  and 
served  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  Comrade  Harri- 
son was  married  in  Dec.  1866,  to  Miss  Lou  A.  Simmons,  and 
moved  to  Camp  county,  Texas,  where  he  was  a  most  active 
citizen  and  identified  with  the  upbuilding  of  the  section.  He 
was  serving  his  third  term  as  county  commissioner,  and  was 
candidate  for  county  treasurer.  His  public  life  was  marked 
by  fidelity  and  honesty  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood. 
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E.  JARVIS. 

E.  Jarvi<  of  Hubbard  City  was  born  in  Kemper  county, 
Mississippi,  October  9,  1843,  and  removed  with  his  parents 
to'Smith  count? ,  Texas,  in  December,.  1852,  and  settled  in  the 

woods  near  the  village  of  Arp, 
and  opened  up  a  farm.  He 
had  little  advantages  of  edu- 
cation and  what  he  received 
was  in  the  common  country 
schools  of  that  time.  He,  how- 
ever, took  the  advantage  of  all 
educational  advantages,  not- 
withstanding the  limited  op- 
portunities. When  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  was  heralded 
throughout  the  Southland  in 
July  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany K.  Third  Texas  Cavalry, 
and  served  through  the  four 
years  conflict  with  gallantry. 
He  joined  the  company  in  Mis- 
souri, traveling  horseback  from  his  home  in  Texas.  Young 
Jarvis  participated  in  the  campaigns  of  his  regiment  from 
Oak  Hall  to  the  surrender  in  Mississippi  in  1865.  Always 
with  his  company  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a  soldier 
and  after  the  organization  of  the  Ross  Texas  brigade,  he  was 
known  as  one  of  the  famous  cavalrymen  of  that  brigade. 
He  saw  hard  and  constant  service  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Was  with  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  the  Georgia  campaign 
and  one  of  Forrest's  men  who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  re- 
treat from  Franklin  and  Nashville.  On  December  19,  1867, 
he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Cynthia  Barron,  in  which  union  two 
daughters  were  born.  Mr.  Jarvis  lived  in  Smith  county  on 
a  farm  until  in  January,  1893,  removed  to  Hubbard  City  and 
engaged  in  the  hardware  and  implement  business  until  1903. 
retire!  from  that  business  and  in  1905,  went  into  the  bank- 
ing business  and  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Bank  of  Hubbard  City,  and  two  years  later  was 
elected  president  of  this  bank,  which  position  he  now  holds. 
He  is  a  fine  business  man  and  now  enjoys  the  efforts  of  his 
younger  manhood   in  having  a  competency  in  his  declining 
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years.  A  good  Confederate  soldier,  a  gentleman  and  well 
informed,  he  stands  to  the  front  as  a  citizen  of  prominence 
and  influence.  His  service  in  the  army  was  that  of  a  private 
soldier,  who  made  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  He  joined  the 
Baptist  church  in  1875  and  has  been  serving  in  the  capacity 
of  deacon  in  that  great  and  powerful  organization  for  the 
good  of  the  world.  Mr.  Jarvis  is  now  active  for  his  age,  and 
looks  after  the  details  of  his  large  business.  He  was 
wounded  while  in  the  Confederate  army,  I  believe  at  Cor- 
inth, and  may  have  had  other  slight  wounds,  because  of  his 
constantly  being  on  the  firing  line. 


R.  W.  McGREW. 

R.  W.  McGrew,  who  died  Dec.  22,  1906.  He  was  a 
member  of  Ben  McCulloch  Camp,  No.  563.  He  was  one  of 
Tom  Green's  brave  and  gallant  men  and  to  his  memory  the 
camp  adopted  the  following: 

'  'Resolved,  That  this  organization,  some  of  whom  have 
known  this  brother  from  our  youth,  mourn  with  heartfelt 
sympathy  the  loss  from  our  midst  of  a  faithful  and  patriotic 
Confederate  soldier.  He  was  a  member  of  Co.  A.  7th  Texas 
Cavalry,  Green's  Brigade,  remaining  at  his  post  of  honor  un- 
til the  surrender.  He  bore  wounds  on  his  body  received  at 
the  brilliant  capture  of  Galveston  on  January  1,  1863.  We 
here  extend  to  his  faithful  wife  and  devoted  children  the 
deep  sympathy  of  all  members  of  this  Camp,  of  which  he 
was  a  charter  member  in  good  standing.  L.  Ballou,  W.  T. 
Melton,  T.  H.  Marsden,  committee. 


B.  P.  RIDDLE. 

B.  P.  Riddle,  of  Wills  Point,  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks, 
well  known  throughout  the  county  and  this  section  of  Texas. 
The  Riddles  came  from  North  Carolina,  where  Harmon  Rid- 
dle, the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  born,  who  was  a 
farmer,  and  also  where  Alexander  Riddle,  the  father,  was 
born;  he  was  a  farmer  and  a  salesman.  He  came  to  Texas 
in  1847.  He  married  a  Bynum.  She  was  born  in  South 
Carolina  and  was  married  in  1820.     They  had  ten  children. 
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Both  he  and  his  wife  died  in  Cherokee  county,  Texas,  she 
July  1850,  he  in  1856.  B.  P.  Riddle  himself  was  born  Janu- 
ary 25,  1829,  in  Jackson  county.  Alabama.  He  was  educated 
in  Talledega  county;  began  farming  in  1849,  and  has  contin- 
ued in  that  vocation  ever  since.  He  married  Miss  Mary  A. 
Bass  Feb.  8,  1850.  They  have  eight  children,  three  girls  and 
five  boys,  and  have  lost  five  children.  He  moved  to  Texas 
in  1847  from  Talledega  county,  Ala. ,  and  came  from  Chero- 
kee county,  Texas,  to  Van  Zandt  31  years  ago.  Mr.  Riddle 
is  a  great  Baptist,  and  has  been  one  of  those  useful,  active 
pillars  of  the  church  and  society  all  these  years.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  Confederate  service  and  has  in  all  these  years 
and  in  many  capacities  been  a  soldier,  and  a  heroic  one  at 
that. 


J.  G.  CARLISLE. 

Wounds  received  during  the  struggle  for  Southern  inde- 
pendence, in  1907,  caused  the  death  of  J.  G.  Carlisle,  of  It- 
aly, Texas,  and  he  now  rests  on  the  other  shore  with  the 
great  majority.  He  enlisted  in  the  Missouri  State  Guard, 
Dec.  1861,  serving  in  Gen.  Rains'  Division.  Then  he  joined 
the  4th  Missouri  Infantry,  C.  S.  A.,  under  Sterling  Price  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Co.  E,  Capt.  John  H.  ^Britts,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  fight  at  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  after  which  he  was 
with  Van  Dorn  in  the  Memphis  raid,  and  was  at  Iuka,  Cor- 
inth, Grand  Bluff,  Port  Gibson  and  Farmington.  On  the 
16th  of  May,  1863,  he  was  severely  wounded  at  Champion 
Hill,  and  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  battlefield.  Assigned 
to  the  death  ward  in  the  hospital,  being  shot  in  the  right 
lung,  a  visiting  angel  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Banks,  of  Clin- 
ton, Miss,  had  him  removed  to  her  home,  where,  by  the  care- 
ful attention  and  faithful  nursing,  he  recovered.  The  fires 
of  patriotism  yet  burned  with  undimmed  ardor  within  his 
breast  and  caused  him  to  join  a  remnant  of  his  former  com- 
mand. He  was  with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and,  during 
the  memorable  retreat,  was  daily  under  fire  until  Atlanta 
was  reached,  being  in  the  engagements  of  New  Hope  church, 
Atlanta,  Jonesboro,  Franklin  and  Nashville.  Subsequently 
ordered  to  Mobile  Ala.,  for  secret  service,  he  was  captured 
in  the  performance  of  hazardous  duty  and  imprisoned  in  New 
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Orleans,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  and  reached 
Fort  Morgan,  where  he  remained  on  a  pilot  boat  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

At  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  his  commanding  gen- 
eral, F.  M.  Cockrell  (now  dead),  was  ^dangerously  wound- 
ed. Seeing  the  necessity  of  his  immediate  removal,  Comrade 
Carlisle  bore  him  from  the  field.  This  noble  act  and  his 
soldierly  conduct  won  the  admiration  and  friendship  of  his 
commander,  which  lasted  until  death. 


THE  LONE  STAR  FLAG. 

.  This  bit  of  Texas  history  is  being  read  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  country,  and  should  be  made  a  historical  fact  to  be 
preserved.  It  was  copied  as  something  worthy  of  a  lasting 
benefit,  and  "Texans  Who  Wore  the  Gray"  is  a  good  place 
for  it,  hence  it  is  copied: 

"The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Lone  Star  flag  of  Texas 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  annals  of  American  his- 
tory. A  beautiful  young  girl,  Miss  Joanna  Troutman,  of 
Knoxville,  Ga.,  inspired  a  number  of  her  admirers  to  join  a 
company  then  forming  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Texas,  to 
help  the  Americans  fight  for  their  independence.  Catching 
the  fire  of  her  patriotism,  a  number  of  these  adventurous 
young  men  enlisted  under  William  Ward,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
prepared  for  the  long  journey  overland  to  Texas. 

Miss  Troutman  made  for  them  a  silk  flag.  A  lone  star 
of  five  points  in  azure  on  either  side  of  it,  v/ith  the  inscrip- 
tion on  one  side  "Liberty  or  Death,"  and  on  the  other,  "lib 
libertas  habitat,  ibi  nostra  patria  est"— where  liberty  dwells, 
there  is  my  country.  This  flag  she  presented  through  Lieu- 
tenant Hugh  McLeod,  and  it  was  borne  to  Texas  at  the  head 
of  the  Georgia  battallion.  This  company  of  gallant  men  ren- 
dered yeoman  service  in  the  struggle  for  Texas  liberty,  and 
the  Lone  Star  flag  was  at  once  their  guide  and  inspiration. 
It  was  carried  through  various  vicissitudes  until  it  reached 
Goliad,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  bitterest  fighting  in  that 
fierce  conflict.  Here  the  flag  was  inadvertently  destroyed. 
It  became,  however,  the  basis  from  which  the  flag  of  Texas 
was  adopted,  the  original  flag  made  by  Miss  Troutman  being 
only   slightly   altered.     In  recognition  of  her  services  in  this 
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important  matter,  General  Rusk  sent  Miss  Troutman  the 
handsome  silver  service  captured  at  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, from  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  commander.  This 
silver  service  Miss  Troutman's  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Pope,  of  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  now  owns.  This  latter  day 
lady,  now  well  advanced  in  years,  tells  for  the  Passing  Show 
the  story  of  the  making  of  the  Lone  Star  flag. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  insignia  of  the  young  re- 
public was  the  tribute  of  sponstaneous  female  patriotism, 
rendered  glorious  by  the  success  of  the  revolution.  *  It  was 
afterwards  modified  and  adopted  by  the  Texas  congress  as 
follows:  First,  by  act  of  December  10,  1836,  the  national 
standard  of  Texas— "Azure  ground,  with  a  large  golden  star 
central;  and  national  flag  for  the  national  service,  as  adopted 
by  the  president  (Hon.  Davis  R.  Burnett)  at  Harrisburg,  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1836;  the  conformation  of  which  is  union 
blue,  star  central,  and  13  stripes  alternate  red  and  white." 
This  act  was  amended  January  25,  1839,  as  follows:  "Na- 
tional arms,  white  star  of  five  points  on  azure  ground,  encir- 
cled by  olive  and  live  oak  branches.  National  flag,  blue 
perpendicular  stripes,  with  one-third  of  the  whole,  white 
star  of  five  points  in  the  center,  and  two  horizontal  stripe 
of  equal  width,  upper' white  and  lower  red." 


LAWRENCE  AMSTEATT. 

Lawrence  Amsteatt,  a  veteran  of  the  20th  Texas  Infant- 
ry, committed  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  at  the  Confed- 
erate home,  at  Austin,  Texas,  Aug.  23,  1907.  This  was  in- 
deed a  sad  end  to  the  gallant  old  man  who  shared  the  strug- 
gles and  hardships  of  the  campaigns  of  his  regiment.  The 
old  Confederates  are  answering  the  final  roll  call  at  a  rate  so 
rapid,  that  soon  the  last  one  who  served  in  the  war  between 
the  states  will  have  passed  off  the  stage  of  this  life,  and  en- 
ter the  realms  of  the  unseen  world.  What  condition  of 
mind  led  to  this  is  only  known  to  the  God  who  gave  life  to 
Comrade  Amsteatt.  He  was  sent  to  the  Confederate  home 
from  Galveston. 
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G.  B.  BROWN. 


Captain  G.  B.  Brown,  of  Dallas  was  born  in  Boon  county, 
Tennessee,  June  28,  1839,  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1857.  He 
joined    the    Texas  Rangers  in  1860  and  did  splendid  service 

for  the  State.  Entered  the 
Confederate  army  in  1861,  in 
Company  C,  Sixth  Texas  C.av- 

Ialry,  and  in  September,  1861, 
was  elected  third  sergeant  of 
his  company  at  Barto  in  Dal- 
las county.  As  a  vacancy 
would  occar  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  and  to  cap- 
tain of  his  company  by  the 
unanamous  vote  of  the  men, 
thus  endorsing  his  efficiency 
and  soldierly  bearing,  and 
showing  that  he  was  made  of 
j  the  right  kind  of  material, 
lMs^xM  Captain  Brown  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  never  being  sick 
one  day  during  the  war,  and  always  ready  for  duty  except 
from  honorable  wTounds  received  upon  the  battlefield.  He 
was  severely  wounded  at  Corinth,  but  before  his  entire  re- 
covery he  was  at  the  head  of  his  company,  leading  them  to 
battle.  Fought  at  Water  Valley  with  a  broken  arm  in  a  sling, 
besides  receiving  other  slight  wounds  that  would  have  sent 
many  a  soldier  to  the  hospital.  While  a  lieutenant  he  often 
commanded  his  company,  that  so  pleased  his  men,  making 
him  a  popular  officer.  The  Sixth  Texas  especially  honored 
itself  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  taking  the  Federal  works  and 
capturing  several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  strong  fight 
made  by  the  Sixth  at  Hachie  Bridge  that  helped  to  save  Van 
Dorn  and  Price.  Participating  in  the  battles  fought  by  his 
brigade,  having  won  honors  for  himself,  he  surrendered  near 
Canton,  Mississippi  in  1865.  Receiving  his  parole  he  re- 
turned to  Texas,  and  with  energy  that  characterized  him  as 
a  soldier,  went  to  work  to  rebuild  the  shattered  fortunes  of 
the  war;  and  made  a  good  citizen  which  he  has  done.  Cap- 
tain Brown  sustained  the  reputation  that  helped  to  make 
Ross'  brigade  famous  in  the  army  of  Tennessee,  in  which  he 
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wore  a  plume  for  gallantry  until  the  end  came.  No  vaulting 
ambition  led  him  to  do  things,  but  the  convictions  of  duty, 
and  being  right,  made  Captain  Brown  rank  among  the  best 
men  who  served  the  South.  He  is  one  of  the  best  citizens  of 
Dallas  county. 


STRANGE!  STRANGE!!  STRANGE!!!- 

The  National  Tribune  of  June  13,  1907,  says:  "Many 
people  will  be  shocked  into  incredulity  by  Murderer  Orchard's 
cold-blooded  testimony  as  to  the  industry  and  lack  of  remorse 
with  which  he  followed  his  horrid  trade  of  assassination.  It 
seems  unbelievable  to  them  that  any  man  could  go  about  day 
after  day  coolly  taking  away  human  life  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  a  pig-sticker  in  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  slays 
his  victims.  History,  however,  tells  us  that  such  natures  are 
not  at  all  unusual.  We  of  this  generation  have  seen  a  Cap- 
tain Wirz,  aided  and  abetted,  specifically  ordered  by  Gen. 
John  H.  Winder  and  Jefferson  Davis,  conduct  a  system  which 
-every  day  sent  to  their  graves  hundreds  of  fully  as  good  men 
as  Orchard  slew,  and  accompanied  this  with  cruelties  incom- 
parably worse  than  Orchard  visited  upon  his  victims.  There 
are  men  born  so  destitute  of  moral  sense  and  sympathy  as  to 
feel  absolutely  no  compunction  about  taking  human  life,  and 
Orchard  is  one  of  them." 

The  National  Tribune  is  related  to  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  quite  as  this  Veteran  to  the  Confederates. 

Black  clots  of  blocdy  shirts  seem  to  have  become  petri- 
fied, and  cleansing  is  evidently  hopeless.  Good  men  of  the 
North  differ  in  their  views.  A  handsome  patriot  at  the  Rich- 
mond Reunion  was  asked  where  he  served  in  the  sixties,  and 
he  replied:  "I  served  in  the  Union  army;  but  if  it  were  to 
do  over  again,  I  would  be  a  Confederate."  He  so  spoke  re- 
ferring to  the  principles  involved  in  the  war.  He  believed 
in  the  stainless  Jefferson  Davis. — Confederate  Veteran. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  is  a  conservative  magazine,  rep- 
resenting Southern  history  and  Southern  ideals,  with  right 
■on  its  side,  therefore  is  magnanamous.  On  the  other  hand 
The  National  Tribune  is  of  the  bloody-shirt  order,  and  deals 
in  the  very  thing  that  a  conservative  reader  would  not  in- 
dulge in.     Truth  is  truth,  and  facts  of  history  cannot  be  dis- 
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regarded  in  this  day  of  intelligence.  The  future  historian  will 
dig  up  the  facts  and  cast  aside  the  rubbish  as  so  much  chaff. 
The  South  will  live  in  history  and  song  until  the  end  of  time. 


P.  F.  BRANNAN. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mackenzie,  Weatherford,  Texas,  says: 
"The  distinction  of  having  been  the  youngest  soldier  in  the 
Confederate  army  has  been  claimed  by  many,  and  the  ques- 
tion seems  yet  to  be  settled.  There  lives  in  the  little  city  of 
Weatherford,  Texas,  Father  Patrick  F.  Brannan,  an  eminent 
Catholic  priest,  who  can  justly  lay  claim  to  having  been  at 
least  one  of  the  youngest  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  who,  in 
addition,  served  continuously  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Father  Brannan  was  born  Nov.  80,  1847.  He  enlisted  in  the 
15th  Alabama  Infantry  at  Fort  Mitchell,  Ala.,  on  the  2d  day 
of  June,  1861,  being  at  that  time  13  years  old.  Very  soon 
after  his  enlistment  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Virginia, 
where  it  did  its  quota  of  gallant  service  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  Being  an  orphan  and  without  a  home,  the  boy  sol- 
dier, who  never  sought  or  accepted  a  furlough,  remained 
steadfast  to  the  end,  and  was  one  of  those  who  composed  the 
shattered  battalion  which  surrendered  at  Appomattox.  Fa- 
ther Brannan's  friends  claim  that  his  record,  age  considered 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  war. 


j.  b.  Mcknight. 

J.  B.  McKnight,  of  Palestine  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old 
cemetery  the  24th  day  of  August,  1907.  He  had  been  ill  only 
a  few  weeks,  and  although  it  was  generally  known  that  his 
condition  was  serious,  his  death  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
community.  Deceased  was  one  of  the  city's  business  men, 
a  man  loved  by  all.  He  will  be  missed  from  among  the 
walks  of  men.  The  funeral  was  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Masonic  lodge,  from  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Averyt,  corner  of  North  Sycamore  and  Lacy  streets.  Mem- 
bers of  the  John  H.  Reagan  camp,  U.  C.  V.,  attended  the  fu- 
neral in  a  body.  Junius  Becton  McKnight  was  born  in  the 
Republic  of  Texas,    San  Augustine  county,    on    March    20, 
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1843,  and  was  therefore  64  years  old  when  he  died.  He  was 
a  Confederate  soldier,  and  served  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion, being  a  member  of  Colonel  Hubbard's  regiment,  Twen- 
ty-Second Infantry.  He  engaged  in  the  saddlery  and  har- 
ness business  in  Palestine  in  1872,  and  continued  in  this  busi- 
ness up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  made  a  Mason  in 
the  Palestine  lodge  No.  31,  in  1871,  and  was  a  companion  in 
Palestine  chapter  Royal  Arch  Masons,  a  Sir  Knight  of  Pales- 
tine commandery,  and  had  the  the  14th  degree  of  Scottish 
Rite  Masonry  conferred  upon  him  by  Albert  Pike  in  1878. 


J.  Y.  RANKIN. 

This  sketch  is  clipped  from  the  Confederate  Veteran 
dated  April,  1901.  It  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  a  prominent 
Texan,  and  should  by  all  means  find  a  place  in  "TexansWho 
Wore  the  Gray." 

"Maj,  John  Y.  Rankin,  the  'father  of  Brownwood, 
Texas,'  after  serving  throughout  the  war,  in  1872  settled  at 
Brownwood,  where  he  established  a  land  agency.  His  first 
addition  to  the  town,  purchased  for  ten  dollars  an  acre,  is 
now  its  best  business  portion.  Maj.  Rankin  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1833,  moved  to  Missouri  in  1840,"  and  was 
educated  at  Kemper  Institute,  Boonville,  Mo.  Upon  his  re- 
moval to  San  Augustine,  Texas,  he  studied  law.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  in  a  company  of  Texas  Rangers  from  Henderson, 
Texas,  in  Capt.  Giles  Boggess'  company  in  1855,  and  later 
was  a  commission  mez'chant  on  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central 
railway.  Early  in  18G1  he  raised  a  company  for  the  Con- 
federate service  at  Navasota,  Texas;  was  lieutenant  in  B. 
Donley's  company,  and  reported  to  Col.  John  S.  Ford  ("Old 
Rip")  on  the  Rio  Grande,  after  which  he  joined  the  25th 
Texas  Cavalry  at  Pempstead,  and  was  dismounted  in  Ark- 
ansas. He  was  captured  at  Arkansas  Post,  in  the  battle  of 
Fort  Hindman,  Jan.  11,  1863,  and  sent  to  Camp  Chase  (Ohio) 
and  Fort  Delaware  prisons.  After  four  months  he  was  ex- 
changed at  City  Point. 

His  command  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Pat  Cleburne's 
Division,  Army  of  Tennessee,  under  Gens.  Bragg,  Hood  and 
Johnston.  He  was  promoted  to  major  at  Dalton,  Ga.;  was 
assigned  to  staff  duty,  and  served  as  A.  C.  S.  on  the  start  of 
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Brig.-Gen.  Deshler,  who  fell  at  Chickamauga;  and  then  to 
that  of  Granbury,  who  fell  at  Franklin  with  Cleburne.  He 
was  captured  the  second  time  the  day  after,  the  fall  of  At- 
lanta, near  Rough  and  Ready  Station,  and  was  exchanged 
the  second  time  at  Palmetta,  Ga.  Maj.  Rankin  was  confined 
in  the  penitentiary  at  Nashville,  which  was  used  as  a  Fed- 
eral prison.  He  reported  to  Maj.  Gen.  Bate,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Tennessee  and  now  United  States  Senator;  and 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Cheatham  at  the  surren- 
der of  Gen.  Johnston's  army,  at  Durham  Station,  N.  C. 

After  the  war  Maj.  Rankin  returned  to  Texas,  and  for 
the  past  29  years  has  been  in  business  at  Brownwood.  He 
is  now  on  Maj.  Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt's  staff,  Texas  Division, 
as  Chief  of  Subsistence. 


M.  L.  ELLIS. 

The  Sterling  Price  Confederate  Camp  at  Dallas,  has  this 
to  say  in  commemoration  of  Marshall  L.  Ellis: 

"Commander  and  Comrades  of  Sterling  Price  Camp,  U. 
C.  V. :  Your  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a 
suitable  memorial  on  the  life  and  death  of  Comrade  Mar- 
shall L.  Ellis,  who  died  at  his  home,  236  Ferris  street,  this 
city,  Aug.  5,  1907,  begs  to  submit  the  following; 

"Comrade  Marshall  L.  Ellis  was  born  in  Blount  county, 
Ala.,  March  28,  1843.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861, 
though  only  18  years  of  age,  he  was  among  the  first  to  res- 
pond to  the  bugle  blast  that  called  the  Sons  of  the  Southland 
to  prepare  to  defend  their  homes  and  their  country  from  the 
tread  of  the  ruthless  invader.  .  He  enlisted  in  what  was  af- 
terwards known  as  Co.  I,  49th  Alabama  Infantry,  and  served 
throughout  the  entire  war  in  what  was  known  as  the  Army 
of  Tennessee,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Mur- 
freesboro  and  others.  When  the  Stars  and  Bars  were  folded 
away  (not  in  dishonor)  he  returned  to  his  home  in  North 
Alabama  to  find  the  destruction  and  devastation  so  complete 
that  there  was  but  little  to  remind  him  of  his  former  sur- 
roundings save  a  few  former  friends  and  associates  that 
were  left  to  greet  him. 

"He  was  married  to  Miss  Georgia  Ann  Young  near 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  Dec.  11,  1877.      He  came  to  Dallas,  Texas, 
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in  January,  18S0,  and  has  made  this  city  his  home  practical- 
ly ever  since.  His  widow  and  six  children  survive  him,  all 
of  whom  live  in  this  city. 

"The  constant  attendance  of  Comrade  Ellis  at  the  week- 
ly meetings  of  this  camp,  and  the  interest  that  he  always 
manifested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  comrades,  regis- 
tered his  devotion  to  the  cause  and  his  loyalty  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  and  they  had  contended  in  the  years  gone 
by.  Comrade  Ellis  professed  faith  in  Christ  as  a  personal 
Savior  in  1875,  and  for  over  thirty  years  his  daily  walk 
among  his  fellow-man  was  such  that  he  was  'A  living  epistle 
known  and  read  of  all  men.'  Therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Comrade  Ellis  this 
camp  has  lost  a  faithful  member,  the  community  an  upright 
and  honorable  citizen  and  his  family  a  devoted  husband  and 
father. 

"Resolved,  further,  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved 
widow  and  children  of  our  comrade  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
this,  their  hour  of  bereavement  and  sorrow,  and  that  this 
memorial  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  our  camp  and  a 
copy  thereof  be  furnished  the  family  of  our  deceased  com- 
rade. 

"Respectfully  submitted,  Aug.  25,  1907. 

"L.  Hall,  C.  W.  Dawson,  H.  C.  Latham,  Committee," 


LEADERS  OF  SECESSION  IN  TEXAS. 

From  "Confederate  Military  History"  we  take  the 
following  in  Vol.  XI,  of  some  of  the  prominent  men  who 
favored  secession,  showed  their  sincerity  by  entering  the 
military  service.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Gov.  0.  M.  Roberts, 
as  follows: 

"Signers  for  the  call  for  the  convention  subsequently 
held  rank  as  follows:  John  Gregg,  Thomas  Green,  John  A. 
Wharton,  Henry  E.  McCulloch,  brigadier-generals;  R.  Q. 
Mills,  Edward  Clark,  C.  M.  Winkler,  Geo.  Baylor,  Geo. 
Flournoy,  John  R.  Baylor,  colonels,  Wm.  Bird,  lieutenant- 
colonel;  D.  M.  Pendergast,  John  J.  Good,  W.  C.  Pitts,  cap- 
tains; and  Thos.  J.  Chambers,  aide-de  camp  to  a  general  in 
Virginia  in  the  first  part  of  the  war,  though  advanced  in 
years.     Of  the  members  of  the  convention  who  became  offi- 
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cers  besides  John  Gregg  and  John  A,  Wharton,  were  Allison 
Nelson,  Wm.  P.  Hardeman,  Jerome  B.  Pobertson,  Wra. 
Scurry,  Joseph  L.  Hogg,  brigadier-generals;  James  H.  Rog- 
ers ami  John  Henry  Brown,  adjutant-generals;  JColonels  A. 
T.  Rainey,  John  S.  Ford,  Wm.  P.  Rogers,  P.  N.  Luckett, 
Thos.  S.  Lubbock,  B.  F.  Terry,  A.  M.  Hobby.  E.  B.  Nichols, 
J.  J.  Diamond,  Oran  M.  Roberts,  Geo.  Flournoy,  W.  B. 
Ochiltree,  Eli  H.  Baxter,  Isham  Chisum,  Thos.  A.  Ander- 
son, M.  F.  Locke,  Robert  S.  Gould,  Tignal  W.  Jones;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels A.  H.  Davidson,  Thos.  C.  Frost,  A.  G.  Clop- 
ton,  Philip  A.  Work,  John  Ireland,  A.  J.  Nicholson,  Wm.  W. 
Diamond,  Jas.  E.  Shepard,  P.  T.  Herbert,  John  C.  Robert- 
son, C.  A.  Abercrombie,  Wm.  H.  Johnson,  Wm.  M.  Ney- 
land;  Majors  Geo.  W.  Chilton.  C.  M.  Leseur,  J.  W.  Throck- 
morton; Captains  Richard  Coke,  Amazi  Bradshaw,  Wm. 
Clark,  Drury  Fields,  Robert  Graham,  J.  W.  Hutchinson, 
Lewis  W.  Moore,  W.  R.  Peck,  C.  M.  Pendergast,  Wilkins 
Hunt,  Jas.  M.  Harrison,  Gilchrist  McKay,  Sam  A.  Wilson; 
Lieutenants  Richard  L.  Askew,  J.  E.  Cook,  John  R.  Hays 
and  A.  P.  Shuford. 

Among  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  Colonels  J. 
H.  Parsons,  Richard  B.  Hubbard,  N.  H.  Darnell,  D.  B.  Cul- 
berson, P.  H.  Mabry,  A.  F.  Crawford,  R.  H.  Taylor;;Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels  E.  E.  Lott,  J.  H.  Manly;  and  Majors  Matt 
Dale  and  Wm.  Wortham.  Douhtless  there  were  many  oth- 
ers of  each  class  referred  to  that  entered  the  army  of  whom 
no  record  or  other  reliable  information  has  been  obtained." 


J.  N.  SMITH. 

Captain  J.  W.  Wynne,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.— now^dead— 
sends  the  following  high  endorsement  of  private  J.  N.  Smith, 
of  Waco,  Texas,  to  the  Confederate  Veteran.  Private  Smith 
was  a  citizen  of  Waco,  Texas,  but  removed  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  where  it  is  reported  he  died.  Such  a  good  record 
of  this  gallant  Texan  should  not  be  lost: 

General  Order  No.  52. 
The  official  order  from  General  Beauregard  states: 

"Headquarters  Western  Department, 
Baldwin,  Miss.,  June  4,  1862. 
"The  general  commanding  takes  great  pleasure  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  army  to  the  brave,  skillful,  and  gal- 
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lant  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Line,  of  the  Third  Regi- 
ment, Texas  Dismounted  Cavalry,  who  with  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  men,  on  the  29th  ult.,  charged  a  largely  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  drove  him  from  his  position,  and  forced 
him  to  leave  a  number  of  his  dead  and  wounded  upon  the 
field.  The  conduct  of  this  brave  regiment  is  worthy  of  all 
honor  and  imitation.  In  this  affair,  Private  J.  N.  Smith  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  brave  and  gallant  conduct  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  was  severely  wounded.  To 
him  on  some  future  occasion  will  be  awarded  a  'Badge  of 
Honor. ' 

"By  command  of  General  Beauregard. 

George  W.  Brent,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 

Official  copy:     M.  M.  Kimmel,  Major  and  A.  A.  G." 

Soldier's  Discharge. 

To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern:  — Know  ye  that  J.  N. 
Smith,  a  private  in  Captain  Jesse  W.  Wynne's  company, 
Third  Texas  Regiment,  M.  M.,  C.  S.  army,  who  was  mus- 
tered into  the  Confederate  service  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
on  May  7,  1862,  to  serve  three  years,  unless  sooner  -  dis- 
charged, is  hereby  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  of 
the  Confederate  States  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  That  in  a  picket  fight  on  the  29th  ult.,  near  Corinth, 
Miss.,  while  ga^antly  leading  a  charge,  he  was  so  seriously 
wounded  in  the  right  arm  that  amputation  was.  necessary. 

2.  That  he  is  discharged  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  Ma- 
jor General  Van  Dorn,  dated  Priceville,  June  11,  1862. 

The  said  Smith  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  Tenn.,  is 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  six  feet  high,  with  fair  complexion, 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  and  was  by  occupation,  when  mus- 
tered into  the  service,  a  farmer. 

J.  W.  Wynne,  Captain,  Commanding  Company  B. 

Approved:  J.  W.  Whitfield,  commanding  Second  Brig- 
ade, Price's  Division. 

Approved:    R.  H.  Cumby,  colonel  Third  Texas  Cavalry. 

Both  of  the  above  orders  are  recorded  in  the  deed  Rec- 
ords of  McLennan  county,  Texas,  in  Book  R,  page  131,  and 
signed  by  T.  A.  Canfield,  clerk  of  county. 
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..     WHY  I  GOT  IN  BED  WITH  A  CORPSE. 

State  Senator  I.  E.  Keliie,  of  Jasper,  who  made  a  fine 
Confederate  Soldier,  and  displayed  gallantly  during  the  war 
between  the  States,  gives  the  reason  why  he  slept  with  a 
corpse.     Mr.  Keliie  tells  this  good  story  in  his  pleasing  way: 

"I  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  in  Texas  in  1861,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  went  to  Missouri  and  saw  my  first 
fighting  at  Oak  Hills,  then  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  in  Arkansas, 
after  which  our  command  was  dismounted  and  sent  across  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  was  attached  to  the  army  of  Tennessee. 
After  taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Farmington,  Iuka,  and 
Corinth,  we  were  again  mounted,  and  our  Texas  brigade,  un- 
der Gen.  L.  S.  Ross,  was  assigned  to  Jackson's  Division  and 
took  part  in  all  the  campaigns  of  that  army.  It  is  not  the 
fighting  I  desire  to  tell  about,  so  will  skip  that  and  relate  my 
personal  experiences  in  another  matter. 

"Our  division  was  on  the  left  wing  of  Johnston's  army 
all  the  way  from  Dalton  as  Sherman  flanked  us  back  to  At- 
lanta. It  was  fight,  fight,  fight  all  day  and  often  at  night, 
and  we  were  nearly  worn  out.  In  a  hard  fight  at  Dallas, 
Ga.,  my  messmate  and  chum  caught  a  minnie  ball  through 
his  left  arm,  at  which  he  rather  rejoiced,  exclaiming:  'Got  a 
furlough  at  last!'  That  night  he  persuaded  me  to  go  with 
him  to  his  sister's,  who  lived,  he  said,  about  sixty  miles 
south  of  Atlanta. 

"I  agreed  to  go  with  my  wounded  comrade  and  see  him 
safe  at  his  sister's,  and  my  captain  said:  'Alright,  go  ahead 
and  come  back  as  quick  as  you  can.'  We  were  given  din- 
ings,  picnics,  parties,  and  dances  until  I  forgot  about  there 
being  any  war  and  that  my  duty  was  with  my  command. 
After  about  three  weeks  of  pleasure,  I  came  to  my  senses 
one  morning  and  told  my  chum  that  we  must  go  back,  his 
arm  having  healed.  He  replied:  'No,  sir,  not  under  sixty 
days  for  me.' 

"The  third  day  of  my  return  trip  I  found  the  citizens  of 
a  little  town  gathering  their  forces,  old  men  and  boys,  to 
meet  a  Federal  raid  that  was  corning  to  burn  a  bridge  at 
West  Point.  Finding  I  was  a  veteran,  I  was  put  in  com- 
mand, and  with  some  four  hundred  old  men  and  boys,  we 
formed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  remained  all  day, 
when  we  learned  the  Yanks  had    changed    their    course.     I 
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bade  my  valiant  command  good-bye,  rode  on  toward  Atlanta, 
and  at  a  little  town  (I  think  Hamilton)  I  met  up  with  a  Lieu- 
tenant Black,  who  belonged  the  Third  Texas,  whom  I  knew 
well.  He  had  been  badly  wounded  and  was  returning  to  his 
company.  I  was  glad  to  get  with  him,  as  the  home  guards 
had  several  times  tried  to  arrest  me.  I  told  the  lieutenant 
where  I  had  been  and  he  said:  'All  right,  we'll  go  on 
together. ' 

"As  dark  approached  we  saw  a  large  two  story  house 
some  distance  back  from  the  road  and  concluded  to  try  our 
luck  on  getting  to  spend  the  night  there.  We  rode  up  to 
the  gate,  and  soon  a  gentleman  came  out,  to  whom  we  ex- 
plained our  wants.  When  he  found  out  we  were  going  to 
the  army,  he  told  us  to  get  down,  saying  that  he  would  glad- 
ly take  care  of  us,  and  adding:  'Come  right  in.  I'll  have 
your  horses  cared  for. '  He  took  us  through  the  house  and 
out  into  the  dining  room,  which  was  detached  from  the 
house.  Seating  us  at  a  table  full  of  good  old  Georgia  victu- 
als, he  called  a  negro  woman  and  told  her  to  wait  on  us,  ex- 
cusing himself  to  go  see  about  our  horses.  He  soon  came 
back  and  conversed  with  us  about  the  war  and  its  outcome 
until  we  were  through  eating.  The  lieutenant  said:  'My 
friend,  we  will  not  stay  for  breakfast,  as  we  are  anxious  to 
get  to  our  command;  and  if  you  will  show  us  to  our  place  to 
sleep,  we  will  retire.'  '0,  I  can  give  you  breakfast  anyway. 
We  have  plenty  of  negroes;  but  I  will  show  you  where  to 
sleep.'  I  had  noticed  several  women  and  two  or  three  men 
about  the  place,  but  never  thought  anything  about  it. 
'Young  man.'  he  said,  turning  to  me,  'you  go  upstairs,'  des- 
ignating the  room. 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  I  saw  a  door  open 
and  a  candle  burning  on  a  table  in  the  corner.  A  Confeder- 
ate candle  was  a  poor  affair  for  giving  light.  However,  I 
supposed  that  room  was  intended  for  me.  The  bed  was  in 
the  far  corner,  and  I  went  over  to  it  and  saw  there  was  some 
one  in  it;  but,  it  not  being  uncommon  to  put  two  soldiers  in 
a  bed,  I  thought  nothing  about  it  and,  taking  off  my  jacket 
and  pants  and  shoes,  and  blew  out  the  candle  and  rolled  in. 
In  getting  into  the  bed  I  rolled  against  the  other  fellow  on 
purpose,  thinking  I'd  wake  him  and  let  him  know  I  was 
there    also.     He    didn't    move,  however,  and  I  turned  over 
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and  went  to  sleep.  How  long  I  had  been  asleep,  I  have  no 
idea;  but  I  woke  up  suddenly,  hearing  voices  in  the  room. 
'Why,  who  put  out  the  candle?'  The  candle  was  relit  and  a 
man  and  a  woman  took  seats  at  the  table,  the  woman  facing 
me.  I  kept  wondering  what  in  the  world  they  were  doing 
in  the  room.  I  could  occasionally  hear  part  of  their  conver- 
sation, but  could  catch  on  to  nothing  that  related  to  me.  I 
could  not  go  to  sleep,  and  kept  watching  them  as  well  as  I 
could  from  my  position  and  wishing  they  would  get  out.  Fi- 
nally the  lady  said  in  rather  an  indignant  voice:  'You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  be  talking  about  love  in  the  presence  of 
the  dead.' 

"In  less  time  than  I  can  tell  it  I  realized  that  my  bed- 
fellow was  dead;  that  I  had  gone  into  the  wrong  room.  I 
knew  I  was  in  bed  with  a  dead  man,  and  I  didn't  intend  to 
stay.  Without  thinking  anything  of  the  consequences  I  sat 
up  and  looked  toward  them.  The  lady  saw  me  first,  and 
with  a  scream  that,  it  seemed,  would  take  the  roof  off  the 
house  she  jumped  clean  out  of  the  room.  The  man  looked 
toward  the  bed  and  with  a  yell  and  a  leap  he  kicked  over 
the  table,  and  those  two  people  got  down  those  stairs  in  a 
hurry.  I  got  out,  gathered  up  my  duds,  scampered  across 
the  hall  into  another  room  (the  one  intended  for  me,  I  guess) 
and,  fastening  the  door,  rolled  into  bed. 

"The  commotion  that  was  going  on  downstairs  soon  had 
everybody,  negroes  and  all,  aroused.  I  could  hear  the  women 
call  for  camphor  and  all  manner  of  restoratives,  and  the  men 
were  running  about  to  beat  the  hand.  It  took  some  time  to 
find  out  what  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble;  but  finally  I 
heard  them  coming  up  the  stairs  and  heard  the  lieutenant 
ask  where  I  was.  They  told  him  that  I  was  in  that  room  and 
he  made  me  let  him  in,  and  I  played  off  so  sleepy  that  I 
couldn't  understand  that  a  dead  man  had  come  to  life  in  the 
room  opposite.  They  were  all  apparently  afraid  to  go  in, 
until  the  lieutenant  said:  'Give  me  the  caodle.  If  he  is  not 
dead  he  needs  attention;' and  in  he  went.  He  went  up  to 
the'  bed  and  found  the  sheet  turned  down  as  I  had  left  it, 
and  said:  'Why,  the  man  is  dead.  The  wind  just  blew  the 
sheet  off.'  'No  sir,  that  man  rose  and  was  sitting  up  look- 
ing at  me,'  exclaimed  the  man  who  was  in  the  room  when  I 
got  up.    He  doubtless  thought  so. 
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"There  was  no  sleep  for  me  the  balance  of  that  night, 
and  as  soon  as  the  chickens  began  crowing  for  day,  I  went 
and  saddled  up  our  horses,  woke  the  lieutenant,  and  we  rode 
off.  I  have  ever  since  had  remorse  of  conscience  for  not 
telling  our  host  before  I  left  how  the  whole  thing  occurred. 

"That  day  after  we  had  ridden  ten  or  twelve  miles  I 
told  the  lieutenant  about  it  under  promise  of  secrecy.  He 
got  off  his  horse  and  laughed  until  I  got  mad  and  left  him. 
and  he  failed  to  keep  the  secret.  He  related  the  incident  to 
General  Ross,  who  used  to  laugh  heartily.  One  time  when 
he  was  our  governor  he  got  me  to  relate  it  to  some  friends 
in  his  office. 

"We  reached  the  command  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
fight  at  Marietta,  Ga. ,  and  I  had  shot  about  twenty  times 
before  my  captain  knew  I  had  returned.  He  treated  me 
awful   nice  and  never  said  a  word  about  mv  long  absence." 


THREE  SPIES  CHASED  AND  CAPTURED. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1S64,  General  Whitfield,  com- 
manding a  brigade  of  cavalry  in  General  Jackson's  Division, 
"was  encamped  for  a  time  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.  While 
there  he  decided  to  visit  his  sister,  living  at  Centerville,  on 
Duck  river,  some  twenty-five  miles  away  in  the  direction  of 
Fort   Donelson.     He  took  with  him  on  this  trip  his  son,  Col. 

Thomas  Whitfield,  of  the  Texas  Legion,  and   Captain 

of  the  Third  Texas  regiment,  with  thirty-three  picked  men, 
as  an  escort;  all  well  mounted  and  equipped.  The  quiet  little 
town  was  reached  just  before  nightfall  and  soon  it  was 
known  that  General  Whitfield  and  escort  were  in  town  and 
the  citizens  began  to  collect  from  every  direction,  each  claim- 
ing the  privilege  of  entertaining  some  of  the  visiting  soldiers. 
The    distribution    commenced  and  ended  long  before  all  the 

applicants  were   supplied.     Captain- and  two  soldiers, 

in  the  distribution  became  the  guests  of  Dr.  Moore  and  his 
estimable  family.  After  supper  and  some  time  spent  in  so- 
cial intercourse,  they  all  retired  for  the  night,  "not  dream- 
ing of  war's  alarms. " 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  hurried  footsteps  were 
heard  approaching  the  house. 

The  yard  gate  opened  and  shut  with  considerable  force 
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and  noise.  When  the  familiar  voice  of  the  orderly  called 
Captain  —  —  — ,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  all  three 
stood  in  the  door  with  guns  in  hand  ready  for  business  of  the 
most  serious  nature. 

"What  do  you  want?"  demanded  the  officer. 

"General  Whitfield  wants  you  at  once,"  was  the  quick 
reply.  No  time  was  lost,  and  soon  the  captain  and  his  men 
stood  in  the  presence  of  their  superior  awaiting  his  further 
command. 

"Captain,"  said  General  Whitfield,  "about  ten  days  ago 
three  spies,  well  mounted  and  armed,  passed  through  this 
place  going  in  the  direction  of  Waverly.  They  took  dinner  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  S— — ,  and  after  they  had  gone  he  missed  a 
fine  gold  watch  and  chain,  greatly  prized  by  the  family.  The 
same  men  passed  here  less  than  an  hour  ago  on  their  return, 
going  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Donelson.  I  want  you,  with 
eight  or  ten  picket  men,  to  pursue  and  capture  them." 

The  captain  called  for  volunteers  and  Sergeant  Smith 
and  six  men  promptly  responded  to  the  call.  Within  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  the  little  squad  was  mounted  and  making 
their  way  through  the  deep  darkness  to  the  ferry,  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant.  Fortunately  the  old  colored  fer- 
ryman, who  had  passed  the  spies  over  the  deep,  narrow 
stream,  had  not  gone,  though  h-e  was  arranging  to  depart. 

"I  want  you  to  put  me  and  my  men  across  this  stream 
just  as  quickly  as  possible,"  said  the  commander. 

"Well,  boss,"  said  the  old  ferryman,  "but  some  of  your 
men  will  have  to  help  me  pull  the  boat." 

"You  shall  have  all  the  help  you  want,"  was  the  quick 
reply. 

Eight  men  and  horses  were  soon  aboard  the  fiat  boat  and 
it  was  slowly  moving  to  the  opposite  bank. 

"How  long  since  you  passed  those  three  men  over?" 

"Not  long;  something  like  an  hour." 

"Were  they  well  mounted  and  armed?" 

"As  well  as  I  could  see  they  were  well  mounted  and 
well  armed." 

"Did  they  pay  you  for  putting  them  over?" 

"Yes,  boss;  they  gave  me  this  bill."  (Producing  and 
showing  a  $20  Confederate  note  by  the  dim  light  of  a  candle). 
"They  said  that  they  did  not  want  any  change;  that  they 
had  no  time  for  delay,"  added  the  negro. 
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"Did  they  go  on?" 

"Yes,  sir,  they  took  a  drink  from  their  canteen  and  said: 
'Old  man,  we  would  give  you  a  dram,  but  we  have  not  got 
time,'  and  they  hurried  off  in  the  darkness." 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  squad  kept  the  road, 
watching  meantime  for  a  light  or  a  surprise.  At  last  to  our 
great  delight  daylight  began  to  dawn  and  soon  as  we  could 
see  sufficiently  well  we  began  to  look  for  horse  tracks,  but 
none  could  be  found.  Having  covered  many  miles  over  the 
stony  road,  we  came,  at  last  to  a  point  where  the  roads 
forked. 

"Now,"  said  the  captain,  "here  we  must  divide  our 
force  and  separate.  I  will  take  Perry  and  Rice  and  pursue 
the  right-hand  road  and  you,  sergeant,  take  the  remainder 
and  go  to  the  left  and  follow  that  way  two  hours,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  you  have  discovered  no  trace  whatever, 
then  return  to  Centerville  and  upon  your  arrival  at  this  point 
place  a  cedar  top  in  the  road  that  I  may  know  of  your  return. 
Should  I  return  first  I  will  do  likewise  for  your  information." 

Soon  after  the  separation,  as  the  captain  and  his  men 
were  following  the  road  down  a  ravine,  he  said:  "Here  are 
horse  tracks  and  they  are  freshly  made." 

With  great  caution  did  they  pursue  their  course.  As 
the  little  valley  gradually  grew  wider  the  farms  became 
larger  and  the  houses  better.  At  last  we  met  a  citizen  in 
the  road. 

"How  long"  said  the  captain,  "since  my  three  men 
passed  this  way?" 

"Not  long,"  said  he.  "They  are  taking  breakfast  at 
the  next  house  now,"  pointing  to  a  house  some  two  hundred 
yards  ahead. 

"What  kind  of  a  house  is  it?"  - 

"It  is  a  double  log  house  with  a  passageway  between." 

"How  many  doors  to  the  house  and  where  located?" 

"Three— one  on  either  side  and  one  in  the  hall." 

"In  which  room  are  they  eating  breakfast?" 

"The  one  this  way." 

"Where  are  their  horses?" 

"In  the  barn  just  this  side  of  the  house." 

"Is  there  a  dog  at  this  place?" 

"I  am  not  sure,  but  I  rather  think  not." 

The  captain  and  his  men  quit  the  road,  getting  the  bam 
between  them  and  the  house.     Upon  reaching  the  barn  they 
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made  their  horses  secure  and  then  in  a  whisper  the  leader 
told  Perry  to  follow  him  to  the  door  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  while  Rice  was  to  enter  the  door  to  the  west  and,  if 
necessary,  shoot  to  kill.  The  captain  and  Perry  entered  the 
door  at  the  same  moment,  both  with  guns  leveled  and  cocked. 
He  commanded:  "Throw  up  your  hands  or  die."  Just  at 
that  moment  Rice  thundered  against  the  other  door,  par- 
tially open,  and  brought  his  gun  to  a  level.  Every  hand  in  the 
room  went  up,  not  only  of  the  three,  but  of  the  little  awe- 
stricken  family  whose  hospitality  they  were  enjoying.  The 
captain  and  Perry  covered  the  prisoners,  while  Rice  relieved 
them  of  their  guns  and  watches,  and  amongst  others  the  fine 

gold   watch   and  chain  belonging  to  Mr.  S ,  at  Center- 

ville.  The  hostess,  a  small  woman,  was  wild  with  excite- 
ment and  screamed  to  the  top  of  her  voice.  The  captain  told 
her  to  be  quiet  and  she  should  not  in  any  way  be  molested, 
and  that  restored  order  in  the  household.  He  turned  to  the 
host  who  stood  like  a  statute,  and  said:  "Bring  me  some  plow 
lines,  and  do  it  quickly."  He  did  it.  Rice,  who  had  had 
much  experience  on  the  Texas  frontier,  proceeded  to  make 
the  arms  of  the  prisoners  perfectly  secure.  When  marched 
into  the  yard,  after  looking  around  and  seeing  no  other  sol- 
diers present,  they  asked:  "Where  are  the  balance  of  your 
men?" 

"We  will  go  now  and  look  for  them,"  said  the  captain. 

"Well,"  said  they,  "if  we  had  known  there  were  only 
three  of  your  party  we  would  never  have  surrendered." 

"But,"  said  the  captain,  "you  are  my  prisoners  and  the 
incident  is  closed.'-' 

With  our  captives  placed  on  their  horses  and  made  per- 
fectly secure,  we  at  once  proceeded  to  Centerville,  and  it 
was  our  privilege  to  place  the  cedar  top  in  the  forks  of  the 
road.  General  Whitfield  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  result 
and  fell  heir  to  a  fine  horse,  something  that  he  very  much 
needed. 

The  captain  was  ordered  to  carry  the  prisoners  to  Colum- 
bia, Tennessee,  and  delivered  them  to  the  provost  marshal 
and  report  in  person  to  General  Van  Dorn,  who  commended 
the  officer  and  men,  and  they  returned  to  their  command  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

According  to  an  account   subsequently   published  in  the- 
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Chatanooga  Daily  Rebel,  two  of  the  spies  were  tried,  con- 
victed and  executed,  the  third  having  turned  State's  evi- 
dence, capt.  Jas.  W.  Lee. 


R.  L.  SIMMONS. 

Died  at  Comanche.  Tex.,  March  14,  1902,  Comrade  R. 
L.  Simmons,  of  Co.  C,  43rd  Georgia.,  Volunteer  Infantry 
Regiment.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier.  By  request  of  the 
family  he  was  buried  by  John  Pelham  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  No. 
565,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  A  large  number  of  his 
friends  followed  his  remains  to  the  cemetery.     Age  67. 

T.  0.  Moore,  Adjutant  Camp. 
Comanche,  Texas,  March  19,  1902. 


HISTORY  OF  THti  FUTURE. 

All  this  shows  that  a  war  of  aggression  was  forced  upon 
us  to  be  made  effectual  by  the  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  this  was  accomplished  by  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  brave  men,  and  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property,  and  the  making  of  untold  thousands  of 
sorrowing  widows  and  orphan  children,  in  addition  to  the 
overthrow  of  much  of  the  constitution,  the  destruction  of 
the  doctrine  of  States'  rights,  and  went  far  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  centralized  Federal  government  with  unlim- 
ited jurisdiction. 

The  great  central  facts  of  history,  which  I  have  stated, 
are  so  fully  imbedded  in  the  history  of  our  country,  that  no 
amount  of  special  pleading,  no  amount  of  sophistry  and  mis- 
representation in  party  official  records,  and  school  and  other 
histories,  can  prevent  this  from  coming  into  the  full  light  of 
the  day  by  the  historians  of  the  future,  when  the  passions 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  war  shall  have  died  out,  and  then, 
if  not  sooner,  the  world  will  know  that  our  brave  men  and 
matchless  women  were  not  rebels  and  traitors,  but  patriots, 
nobly  sacrificing  themselves  for  their  country,  their  homes, 
and  their  constitutional  rights  —John  H.  Reagan. 
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THAT  HAMPTON  ROADS  CONFERENCE. 

Hon.  John  H.  Reagan,  ex-Postmaster  General,  C.  S.  A  , 
writes  from  Austin,  Texas,  April  3,  1901: 

•  Some  one  whose  name  is  not  given,  in  a  communication 
dated  March  18,  has  inclosed  to  me  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  what 
purports  to  be  an  account  written  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Massey  of  an 
interview  between  himself  and  Vice  President  Stephens, 
during  the  month  of  April,  1865,  in  which  expressions  are 
attributed  to  Mr.  Stephens  of  so  extraordinary  a  character 
as  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  real  facts,  about  which  he 
is  made  to  speak,  necessary  for  two  reasons:  one  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  truth  of  history,  and  the  other  to  protect  the 
good  name  and  character  for  truth  of  Vice  President  Ste- 
phens. 

The  person  who  sent  me  Dr.  Massey's  paper  speaks  of 
him  as  a  "physician  of  about  forty  years  standing,  and  an 
elegant  old  gentleman."  His  high  character  and  standing 
makes  it  the  more  important  that  the  errors  to  which  he 
gives  publicity  should  be  corrected. 

On  the  28th  day  of  January,  1865,  President  Davis  ap- 
pointed Vice  President  Stephens,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  a  Con- 
federate Senator,  and  Judge  John  A.  Campbell,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  as  commissioners  for  an  informal  confer- 
ence with  the  Federal  authorities.  They  met  President 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward,  acting  for  the  United  States, 
in  conference  at  Hampton  Roads  on  the  3d  day  of  February t 
1865. 

In  Dr.  Massey's  paper  Mr.  Stephens  states: 

"After  the  usual  salutations  and  a  few  compliments,  we 
went  to  business.  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
sheet  of  paper  about  two  feet  long,  and  held  it  up  to  the 
wall  and  ^aid:  'Gentlemen,  let  me  write  the  word  "Union." 
The  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  you  may  fill  the  balance 
of  this  sheet  with  your  own  terms.'  Several  points  v/ere 
then  discussed.  He  proposed  that  all  men  in  arms  might  re- 
turn home  unmolested,  and  every  Southerner  shall  have  a 
full  and  unconditional  pardon  for  any  and  every  crime  that 
he  may  have  committed  against  the  United  States;  all  rights 
shall  be  restored  to  everybody;  no  trials  for  treason,  or  any 
other  crime,  and  that  all  slaves  at  that  time  in  bondage 
shall  remain  so;  but  a  bill  will  be   immediately  introduced  in 
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Congress  for  the  gradual  emancipation,  and  every  slave- 
holder shall  have  fair  and  liberal  compensation  for  every 
slave  so  emancipated." 

Did  President  Lincoln  make  such  a  statement  at  the 
Hampton  Roads  Conference?  Let  us  see  if  it  is  possible 
that  he  could  have  made  such  a  statement.  In  his  annual 
message  to  Congress,"  December  5,  1864,  President  Lincoln 
said: 

"At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  proposed  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Although 
the  present  is  the  same  Congress,  and  nearly  the  same  mem- 
bers, and  without  questioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of 
those  who  stood  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  recommend  the 
reconsideration  and  passage  of  the  measure  at  the  present 
session.  Of  course  the  abstract  question  is  not  changed; but 
-an  intervening  election  shows,  almost  certainly,  that  the 
next  Congress  will  pass  the  measure  if  this  does  not.  Hence 
there  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  the  proposed 
amendment  will  go  to  the  States  for  their  action.  And  as  it 
is  to  so  go,  at  all  events,  may  we  not  agree  that  .'the  sooner 
the  better?" 

He  thus  favored  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  Union, 
without  compensation,  less  than  two  months  before  the 
Hampton  Roads  Conference: 

In  the  same  message  he  said: 

"In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  resistance  to 
the  national  authority  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  as  the 
only  indispensable  condition  to  ending  the  war  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  I  retract  nothing  heretofore  said  as  to 
slavery.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year  ago,  that 
'while  I  remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
retract  or  modify  the  emancipation  proclamation,  nor  shall  I 
return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of 
that  proclamation,  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.'  If 
the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it  an 
executive  duty  to  re-enslave  such  persons,  another  and  not  I, 
must  be  their  instrument  to  perform  it." 

Nothing  is  here  said  about  compensation. 
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In  his  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  Sept.  22,  1862, 
President  Lincoln  said: 

"That,  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a 
State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  for- 
ever free;  and  the  executive  government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof, 
will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons, 
and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or 
any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual 
freedom." 

This  of  course  covered  the  whole  South,  and  nothing  is 
said  here  about  compensation. 

In  his  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  January  1,  1863, 
he  said: 

"By  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of 
actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure 
for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  I  do,  on  this  the  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so 
to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred 
days  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and  desig- 
nate as  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  wherein  the  people 
thereof,  respectively,  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  the  following,  to-wit: 

"And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are,  hence- 
forward shall  be,  free:  and  that  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said 
persons." 

This  covered  the  whole  South,  and  nothing  is  said  in 
this  about  compensation. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1865,  two  days  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference,  Congress  finally 
passed  the  joint  resolution  to  abolish  slavery  throughout  the 
United  States.     No  compensation. 
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On  the  10th  of  February,  1865,  President  Lincoln,  in 
response  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, calling  for  information  about  the  Hampton  Roads 
Conference,  speaking  for  himself  and  Secretary  Seward, 
said: 

"On  our  part,  the  whole  substance  of  the  instructions  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  herein  before  recited,  was  stated  and 
insisted  upon,  and  nothing  was  said  inconsistent  there- 
with." 

In  giving  those  instructions  to  Secretary  Seward  to  gov- 
ern him  in  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference,  on  the  21st  day 
of  January,  1865,  President  Lincoln  among  other  things, 
said: 

"2.  No  receding,  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  slavery  question,  from  the  position  assumed  thereon 
in  the  late  annual  message  to  Congress,  and  in  preceding 
documents." 

You  have  seen  what  he  said  in  that  message  and  in  his 
two  Emancipation  Proclamations.  In  the  face  of  the  fore- 
going facte  could  President  Lincoln  have  used  the  language 
attributed  to  him  in  Dr.  Massey's  paper? 

The  Confederate  commissioners  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
Conference,  making  their  report  to  President  Davis  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1865,  as  to  what  occurred  in  that  confer- 
ence, said  in  part  as  follows: 

"We  learned  from  them  (President  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
tary Seward)  that  the  meseage  of  President  Lincoln  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  December  last,  explains 
clearly  and  distinctly  his  sentiments  as  to  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  methods  of  proceeding  by  which  peace  can  be  se- 
cured to  the  people,  and  we  were  not  informed  that  they 
would  be  modified  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end,  We  under- 
stand from  him  that  no  terms  or  proposals  of  any  treaty  or 
agreement  looking  to  an  ultimate  settlement  would  be  enter- 
tained or  made  by  him  with  the  Confederate  States,  because 
that  would  be  a  recognition  of  their  existence  as  a  separate 
power,  which,  under  no  circumstances,  would  be  done:  and 
for  like  reasons  that  no  such  terms  would  be  entertained  by 
him  from  the  States  separately;  that  no  extended  truce  or 
armistice  (as  at  present  advised)  would  be  granted,  without 
a  satisfactory  assurance  in  advance  of  the   complete  restora- 
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tion  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  all  places 
within  the  States  of  the  Confederacy. 

"That  whatever  consequence  may  follow  from  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  that  authority  must  be  accepted;  but  that  in- 
dividuals subject  to  pains  and  penalties  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  might  rely  upon  a  very  liberal  use  of  the 
power  confided  to  him  to  remit  those  pains  and  penalties  if 
peace  be  restored. 

"During  the  conference  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  adopted  by  Congress  on 
the  31st  ultimo,  was  brought  to  our  notice.  This  amendment 
declares  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept for  crimes,  should  exist  within  the  United  States,  or 
any  place  witnin  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  Congress  should 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  amendment  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

This  report  was  signed  by  Vice  President  Stephens, 
along  with  the  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and   Judge   Campbell. 

On  the  6th  day  of  Februaiw,  1S65,  President  Davis,  in 
communicatiug  that  report  to  the  Confederate  Congress, 
said: 

"I  herewith  transmit,  for  the  information  of  Congress, 
the  report  of  the  eminent  citizens  above  named  showing  that 
the  enemy  refused  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  or  any  one  of  them  separately,  or  to  give  to 
our  people  any  other  terms  or  guarantees  than  those  which 
the  conqueror  may  grant,  or  permit  us  to  have  peace  on  any 
other  basis  than  our  unconditional  submission  to  their  rule." 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1865,  four  days  after  the 
Hampton  Roads  meeting,  Mr.  Se.vard,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Chas.  Francis  Adams, 
the  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  what  took  place  at  that  Conference.  In  that  pa- 
per he  said: 

"This  suggestion,  though  deliberately  considered,  was 
nevertheless  regarded  by  the  President  as  one  of  armistice 
or  truce,  and  he  announced  that  we  can  agree  to  no  cessa- 
tion or  suspension  of  hostilities,  except  on  the  basis  of  the 
disbandment  of  the  insurgent.forces,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  national  authority  throughout  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
Collaterally,  and  in  subordination  to  the  proposition   which 
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was  thus  announced,  the  anti-slavery  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  reviewed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  President 
announced  that  he  must  not  be  expected  to  depart  from  the 
positions  he  had  heretofore  assumed  in  his  proclamation  of 
emancipation  and  other  documents,  as  these  positions  were 
reiterated  in  his  last  annual  message.  It  was  further  de- 
clared by  the  President  that  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
national  authority  everywhere  was  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  any  assent  on  our  part  to  whatever  form  of  peace 
might  be  proposed.  The  President  assured  the  other  party 
that,  while  he  must  adhere  to  these  positions,  he  would  be 
prepared,  so  far  as  power  is  lodged  with  the  Executive,  to 
exercise  liberality.  His  power,  however,  is  limited  by  the 
Constitution,  and  when  peace  should  be  made  Congress 
mustnecessatily  act  in  regard  to  appropriations  of  money  and 
to  the  admission  of  representatives  from  the  insurrectionary 
States.  The  Richmond  party  was  then  informed  that  Con- 
gress had,  on  the  31st  ultimo,  adopted  by  a  constitutional 
majority  a  joint  resolution  submitting  to  the  several  States 
the  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  soon  accepted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  national  organic  law." 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing  official  facts  can  any  reason- 
able person  believe  it  to  be  possible  that  President  Lincoln 
made  such  a  statement  to  Vice  President  Stephens  as  that 
attributed  to  him  in  Dr.  Massey's  paper?  The  whole  story 
must  be  an  unwarranted  assumption.  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
not,  in  the  face  of  his  own  record,  of  the  action  of  Congress, 
and  of  the  impassioned  condition  of  public  feeling  in  the 
United  States,  have  dared  to  make  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  his  book,  "The  War  between  the 
States,"  page  617  and  following,  gives  an  account  of  what 
occurred  in  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference.  He  makes  no 
such  statement  as  that  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Massey,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  shows  that  the  Confederates  could  get  no 
terms  but  unconditional  surrender.  Can  it  be  believed  that 
if  such  an  offer  had  been  made  he 'would,  in  his  historical 
account  of  what  occurred,  have  omitted  it,  and  have  in  sub- 
stance, stated  the  opposite  to  it? 

Judge  Campbell,  another    member  of  the  Confederate 
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Commission,  in  giving  his  account  of  what  occurred  at  that 
Conference,  in  a  paper  which  was  in  the  jiossession  of  ex- 
United  States  Senator  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  and  which 
was  afterwards  published  in  The  Land  We  Love  magazine, 
makes  no  mention  of  such  an  incident  as  that  described  in 
Dr.  Massey's  paper;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  shows  distinct- 
ly that  nothing  was  promised  by  either  President  Lincoln  or 
Secretary  Seward;  that  no  guarantees  would  be  given,  but 
that  thfi  South  must  cease  hostilities  and  trust  to  clem- 
ency. 

On  the  7iight  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Stephens  to  Richmond 
to  that  conference,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  he  told 
the  Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  a  Confederate  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  that  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference  was  "fruitless 
and  hopeless,  because  Mr.  Lincoln  offered  the  Confederacy 
.  nothing  but  unconditional  submission." 

In  a  letter  which  the  late  Hon.  F.  B.  Sexton,  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  Confederate  Congress,  wrote  to  me  he  says 
that  Mr.  Stephens,  on  his  return  from  Hampton  Roads,  told 
him  that  Mr.  Lincoln  offered  nothing  but  unconditional  sub- 
mission. 

An  account  of  a  controversy  which  took  place  between 
Judge  Wallace,  of  San  Augustine,  Texas,  and  myself,  a  few 
years  after  the  war,  Judge  Wallace  asserting  and  I  denying 
that  an  offer  of  $400,000,000  was  made  by  President  Lincoln 
to  the  Confederate  Commissioners  if  the  Confederates  would 
abandon  the  war  and  come  into  the  Union,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Col,  Stephen  W.  Blount,  who  lived  in  the  same 
town  with  Judge  Wallace,  and  he,  being  an  old-time  friend 
of  Mr.  Stephens,  wrote  to  him  asking  the  truth  as  to  this. 
Mr.  Stephens  wrote  him  that  "the  statement  was  untrue;" 
that  "the  only  element  in  reference  to  the  slave  payment 
was  so  mixed  and  infused  with  falsehood  as  to  make  the  en- 
tire assertion  false." 

I  thus  offer  the  authentic  record  of  what  occurred  at 
Hampton  Roads  Conference,  and  Mr.  Stephens'  own  several 
statements  in  signing  the  report  of  the  Confederate  Com- 
missioners of  the  result  of  that  Conference,  in  his  history  of 
the  "War  Between  the  States,"  his  statement  to  Senator 
Orr,  his  statement  to  Col.  Sexton,  and  his  letter  to  Col. 
Blount,    the    statement    of  President  Lincoln,  of  Secretary 
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Seward,  and  of  Judge  Campbell,  formerly  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  evidence  of  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  statement  attributed  by  Dr.  Massey  and  oth- 
ers to  Mr.  Stephens, 

I  add  that  at  the  last  annual  reunion  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans  Association,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  June,  1900?,  the 
committee  on  History,  with  General  Stephen  D.  Lee  as  its 
chairman,  having  had  their  attention  called  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question  about  the  offers  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  pay 
for  the  slaves  if  that  would  end  the  war  and  restore  the  Un- 
ion, made  a  full  investigation  of  the  question,  and  reported 
that  there  was  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  any  such  state- 
ment. 

The  foregoing  facts  dispose  of  the  statement  attributed 
to  Vice-President  Stephens,  in  which  he  is  made  to  say  that 
President  Lincoln  proposed,  in  substance,  if  the  Union.could 
be  preserved,  '  'that  all  men  in  arms  might  return  to  their 
homes  unmolested,  and  every  Southerner  shall  have  an  un- 
conditional pardon  for  any  and  every  crime  that  he  may  have 
committed  against  the  United  States:  all  rights  shall  be  re- 
stored to  everybody;  no  trials  for  treason,  or  any  other 
crime;  that  all  slaves  that  at  that  time  are  in  bondage  shall 
remain  so;  but  a  bill  will  be  immediately  introduced  in  Con- 
gress for  the  gradual  emancipation,  and  every  slave-holder 
shall  have  fair  and  liberal  compensation  for  every  slave  so 
emancipated."  Could  anything  be  farther  from  the  real 
truth,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  facts? 

If  any  man  ever  needed  to  be  protected  from  his  suo- 
posed  friends,  it  is  Mr.  Stephens.  If  they  could  induce  the 
public  to  believe  these  representations  in  this  respect,  the 
effect  would  be  to  injure  the  character  of  Mr.  Stephens  for 
truth  and  varacity.  The  public  will  doubtless  accept  such 
facts  as  are  herein  stated,  rather  than  the  recollections  of 
any  man,  however  respectable,  depending  on  his  memory 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty-six  years. 

I  knew  Vice-President  Stephens  well,  served  with  him 
four  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  before  the  war,  we  were  fellow-prisoners  in  Fort 
Warren  after  the  war,  and  we  served  several  sessions  to- 
gether in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  after 
the  war.     While  our  views  were  not  always  in  accord   about 
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the  conduct  of  the  war,  I  always  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  his  ability,  his  patriotism,  and  his  exceptionally  fine 
character  as  a  man;  and  it  pains  me  to  have  seen  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  put  him  in  a  false  position,  and  to 
falsify  the  facts  of  history  in  a  manner  in  which  he  was  an 
actor,  and  all,  as  I  believe,  as  a  means  of  trying  to  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  Confederate  Government  and  those  who  admin- 
istered it. 

Most  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  war  between  the 
States  have  passed  to  their  final  account.  So  far  as  relates 
to  the  heroes  and  martyrs  on  the  Confederate  side,  civil  and 
military,  in  one  of  the  greatest  wars  known  to  history,  I 
think  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  as  to  both  Those  in  civil  and 
military  life,  that  braver,  more  patriotic,  more  self-sacrific- 
ing men  and  women  never  gave  their  services,  their  fort- 
unes, and  their  lives  to  a  great  cause  of  human  rights  and 
constitutional  government,  and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  persons 
of  later  days,  some  of  whom  took  no  part  in  that  struggle 
and  made  no  sacrifices  for  that  cause,  busying  themselves 
in  finding  fault  with  and  in  criticising  the  noble  men  who 
did  so  much  and  suffered  so  much  for  it. 

John  H.  Reagan. 


GENERAL  E.  STERLING  C.  ROBERTSON. 

General  Robertson  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug. 
20,  1820.  His  father,  Sterling  C.  Robertson,  was  major  of 
the  Tennessee  troops  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  was  Empresario 
of  Robertson's  colony,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  first 
Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  a  signer  of  the  Texas 
Declaration  of  Independence  (which  was  written  by  his 
nephew,  George  Campbell  Childress),  also  a  signer  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  cammanded  a 
company  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

At  the  age  of  12  years  Cen.  Robertson  came  to  Texas 
and  entered  school  at  San  Antonio  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  Spanish  language.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  Clerk 
of  the  land  office  of  Robertson's  colony,  where  he  remained 
until  the  office  was  closed  by  the  revolution  of  1835.  From 
this  time  until  the  spring  of  183G  he  was  on  the  frontier  aid- 
ing in  defense  of  the  settlements  against  the  Indians.     At 
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the  age  of  15  he  was  a  member  of  his  father's  ranging  com- 
pany, but  at  the  end  of  four  months  he  again  went  to  the 
frontier  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

In  May,  1837,  he  returned  to  Tennessee  to  attend  school, 
coming  to  Texas  again  at  the  end  of  two  years.  May  13,  of 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Clerk  in  the  post  office  de- 
partment of  the  Republic,  and  one  month  later  was  made 
chief  clerk.  From  Oct.  13,  1839,  until  January,  1840,  he  was 
acting  post  master  general.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he 
was  elected  first  lieutenant  of  a  company  of  volunteers 
against  the  Mexicans  and  in  1841,  he  was  elected  assistant 
secretary  of  the  senate.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  when  Vas- 
quez-took  San  Antonio  he  joined  a  company  of  volunteers 
and  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Gen.  Wall  he  commanded  a 
company  on  an  expedition  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  the  campaign  against  Mexico  in  1842.  he  was  elected 
captain  in  the  Southwestern  army  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
He  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  second  regiment,  first 
brigade  of  the  Militia  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  Aug.  5,  1844, 
by  President  Sam  Houston. 

In  the  fall  of  1845,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in 
the  courts  of  the  Republic,  — R.  E.  Baylor,  Judge.  In  1848, 
he  was  appointed  translator  of  Spanish  deeds  in  the  general 
land  office.  He  was  elected  chief  justice  of  Bell  county  in 
1858.  He  was  commissioned  Brigadier  General  of  the  27th 
Brigade,  Texas  State  Troops,  April  14,  1860,  by  Gov.  Sam 
Houston,  and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Henry  E. 
McCulloch  in  1862,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Gen.  Robertson  was  a  delegate  to  the  Secession  Conven- 
tion of  1860,  and  the  quill  pen  with  which  he  signed  the  se- 
cession ordnance  is  still  preserved  by  his  family.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875.  He 
was  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  taking  high  degrees  in  Masonry. 
As  early  as  PVb.  1844,  he  was  appointed  Grand  Master  of  the 
3rd  Vail  of  the  grand  chapter  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  He 
died  at  Salado,  Texas.  Oct.  8,  1879. 

By  preference,  Gen.  Robertson  was  a  planter  and  mer- 
chant. His  friends  have  testified  that  "he  was  a  man  of  fine 
physique,  of  great  determination,  keen  foresight,  genial  and 
courteous  and  generous  to  a  fault."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  M.  E.  church  South,  and  was  an  able,  enthusiastic  and 
generous  advocate  of  the  cause  of  education  in  Texas,  found- 
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ing  and  contributing  largely  to  the  support  of  the  old  Salado 
College,  now  known  as  the  Thomas  Arnold  High  School. 
Sometime  in  the  fifties  Col.  Robertson  "donated  and  con- 
veyed a  tract  of  land,  (the  present  town  site  of  Salado)  to  a 
joint  stock  company,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institu- 
tion of  learning.  This  land  was  surveyed  into  lots  by  him 
and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  lots,  the  joint 
stock  company  of  Salado  College  erected  the  first  college 
building,  upon  an  eminence  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
embryo  village.  Ten  years  later  additional  buildings  were 
erected  and  this  school  has  had  a  continuous  existence  up  to 
the  present  day,  and  is  now  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Texas.  With  every  lot  sold  for  this  College  fund  a  special 
provision  was  made  that  if  at  any  time  said  lot  should  be 
used  for  saloon  purposes,  the  deed  to  same  should  be  ren- 
dered null  and  void  and  the  property  revert  to  his  estate.  It 
was  his  idea  to  make  Salado  a  great  school  town,  and  to  put 
temptation  forever  from  the  young  men  who  sojourned  there. 
Col.  Robertson  was  a  man  who  always  saw  the  bright  side 
of  life,  his  time,  means,  ability,  nay  his  very  life,  was  given 
to  his  beloved  Texas.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  universally 
loved  and  respected. 

In  writing  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  1S63,  Gen.  Mc- 
Culloch,  in  a  letter  introducing  Col.  Robertson,  has  this  to 
say  of  him:  "He  has  been  of  great  service  to  me  in  every 
respect,  while  engaged  in  gathering  up  and  fitting  out  of  our 
Texas  forces,  performing  much  hard  labour  in  collecting 
supplies  from  distant  portions  of  the  country,  and  while  his 
labours  have  been  arduous,  his  responsibilities  have  been 
great,  being  compelled  to  carry  with  him  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  when  "his  public 
funds  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
country  he  has  not  hesitated  to  advance  his  own  and  to 
pledge  his  individual  means  for  the  payment  of  debts  he  was 
compelled  to  contract  in  purchasing  articles  that  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  army.  '  He  has  been  a  faithful,  industrious, 
efficient  officer,  as  well  as  an  agreeable,  social  companion, 
and  I  recommend  him  to  my  friends  and  all  good  men  as  a 
man  of  mind  and  soul,  worthy  and  capable  to  fill  high  posi- 
tions in  society  or  office.  God  grant  that  he  may  live  .long 
for  the  good  of  our  country  and  fellow  men. 

Henry  E.  McCulloch, 

Brig. -Gen.  C.  S.  P.  A." 
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Gen.  H.  P.  Bee,  Brigadier  General,  in  a  letter  to  Gen. 
Earl  Van  Dorn,  in  1862,  introducing  Col.  Robertson,  wrote: 
"Gen.  Robertson  is  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  high  stand- 
ing amongst  us.  As  an  officer  of  the  state  service  he  has 
sent  all  his  soldiers  into  the  Confederate  service  and  although 
willing  to  serve  in  the  humblest  capacity,  can  be  more  use- 
ful in  positions  requiring  honor,  courage  and  capacity,  as 
possessing  all  these." 

Executive  Department, 
Austin,  Texas,  June  19,  1862, 

Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  or  any  other  general  of  the  Con- 
federate Array: 

"The  bearer  of  this  letter,  Gen.  Sterling  C.  Robertson, 
an  old  Texan  and  friend  of  mine,  I  most  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  your  consideration.  He  is  brave  and  patriotic,  anx- 
ious to  serve  the  country,  has  large  interests  in  the  state  of 
Texas,  and  a  worthy  citizen.  If  an  opportunity  is  given  him 
he  will  strike  some  good  blows  in  behalf  of  his  country. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  R.  Lubbock." 

Letters  such  as  above  indicates  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  show  somewhat  of 
his  service  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

In  1852,  Col.  Robertson  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth Dickey,  at  Austin,  Texas,  who  was  descended  from 
the  distinguished  Parker  family,  they  having  been  formost 
most  in  civil  and  military  life  as  well  as  in  the  literary  life 
of  this  country  and  England.. 

At  his  death,  Col.  Robertson  had  twelve  children,  namely: 

Sterling  C.  Robertson,  Waco,  Texas. 

Randolph,  Salado,  Texas. 

Luella,  (Mrs.  Z.  T.  Fulmore),  Austin,  Texas. 

Hiding  Parker,  Temple,  Texas. 

Marion,  San  Pedro,  Mex. 

Maclin;  Salado,  Texas. 

Mary  Sterling,  (Mrs.  R.  H.  Harrison),  Waco,  Texas.      . 

Walter  Lee   deceased,  March  4,  1907. 

Birdie,  (Mrs.  Cone  Johnson),  Tyler,  Texas. 

Irnogene,  (Mrs.  Arch  Gamel),  Saltillo,  Mex. 

Lela,  (Mrs.  Lela  Robertson),  Waco,  Texas. 

Celeta  Teresa,  (Mrs.  James  W.  Durst),  Mexico  City, 
Missouri. 
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FLAG  OF  WHITFIELD'S  LEGION. 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  the  February  Veteran  a. letter  from 
Lieut.  B— — ,  of  the  3rd  Texas,  showing  the  part  Jackson's 
Division,  and  more  especially  Ross'  Brigade,  took  in  defeat- 
ing the  Federal  raids  to  the  rear  of  Johnston's  army.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  so  little  has  been  written  of  Jackson's 
Division.  This  division  was  on  the  left  flank  of  Johnston's 
army  all  the  time,  while  Wheeler's,  with  at  least  three  times 
as  great  a  force,  was  on  the  right.  Our  division  was  com- 
posed of  Armstrong's  Mississippians  and  Ross'  Texans.  Oc- 
casionally we  had  French's  Brigade,  but  I  never  thought 
they  belonged  to  our  division. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  all  about  the  capture  of  Mc- 
Cook's  command  near  Newnan,  Ga.,  and  the  part  my  regi- 
ment, Whitfield's  Legion,  took  in  it.  I  was  color  bearer  of 
the  legion,  and  as  we  passed  through  Newnan  after  Mc- 
Cook,  although  our  horses  had  nearly  given  out,  we  went 
through  town  in  a  gallop.  About  three  o'clock  our  regiment 
took  an  old  road  through  very  thick  woods  and  ran  right 
into  the  enemy  dismounted.  Col.  Whitfield  gave  the  com- 
mand: "Dismount!  Left  front  into  line. "  The  horses  were 
ordered  to  the  rear,  and  at  them  we  went.  They  were  easily 
driven  back.  Discovering  that  only  four  companies  of  the 
Legion  were  up  in  line.  Col.  Wmitfield  told  me  to  run  back 
and  tell  Maj.  Norsworthy  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  regi- 
ment on  the  left.  I  ran  down  the  old  road  to  where  we  had 
dismounted,  but  could  not  find  any  command  or  horses. 
About  then  a  regiment  of  Federals  came  charging  through 
the  woods,  evidently  trying  to  cut  their  way  out.  I  fell 
down  behind  a  big  log  with  the  flag  under  me,  and  as  soon 
as  they  passed  got  up  and  ran  back  to  where  I  had  left  Col. 
Whitfield.  He  was  gone,  and  as  shooting  was  going  on  all 
around  me  I  didn't  know  which  way  to  go.  I  was  slipping 
along  through  the  thick  woods,  when  I  spied  a  Federal  sol- 
dier, and,  getting  the  drop  on  him,  made  him  throw  down 
his  gun  and  pistol,  dismount,  and  walk  off.  I  got  on  his 
horse,  and  taking  his  accouterment,  left  him  to  find  his  way 
out— if  he  could.  1  went  first  one  way  and  then  another  un- 
til I  came  to  a  field  where  I  saw  a  command  in  line  of  battle. 
I  soon  found  out  they  were  confederates  and  the  Legion  was 
among  them.     The  boys  were  delighted  to  see  the  flag  (they 
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did  not  express  any  joy  over  me),  as  the  Legion   had  never 
lost  its  flag,  and  they  thought  it  was  gone. 

Nearly  all  the  Federals  had  surrendered  by  this  time, 
and  it  was  nearly  dark.  Lieut.  B.  is  right  about  the  number 
of  men  Ross  captured  here.  I  got  four  six-shooters  besides 
the  one  I  got  from  my  friend  in  the  woods.  I  picked  them 
up  where  it  seemed  the  Federals  had  thrown  them  away 
when  captnred.     The  horse  I  rode  the  balance  of  the  war. 

Well,  I  have  the  old  Legion's  flag  yet.  When  the  war 
ended  and  we  were  paroled  at  Canton,  Miss.,  I  took  it  off  of 
the  staff,  wrapped  it  around  my  body  under  my  clothes,  and 
brought  it  home. 

I  do  wish  more  of  Ross'  old  brigade  would  write  about 
its  deeds.  It  was  composed  of  the  3d,  6th  and  9th  Texas 
Regiments  and  Whitfield, s  Legion.  The  latter  was -desig- 
nated as  Legion  from  the  fact  that  it  had  fourteen  companies 
at  the  time  it  was  organized.  No  brigade  in  the  army  did 
more  fighting  or  harder  work  protecting  Johnston's  army 
than  it  did,  yet  very  little  is  written  about  it. 

I.  E.  Kellie. 


W.  J.  GALBRAITH. 

After  a  brief  illness,  Capt,  W.  J.  Galbraith  died  at  his 
home,  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  He  had  been  residing  in  El  Paso, 
Texas.,  about  a  year,  having  gone  therewith  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  L.  Mills,  for  the  fitter's  health.  In  re- 
turning to  Pine  Bluff  to  look  after  some  business- he  was  de- 
tained at  the  Texas  State  line,  by  the  quarantine  regula- 
tions, and  fell  ill,  passing  away  some  time  after  reaching  his 
home. 

Capt.  Galbraith  was  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  a 
native  of  LaGrange,  Mo.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
joined  Price's  army,  and  fought  to  the  end,  advancing  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  After  the  war  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  later 
to  Arkansas,  where  he  settled  and  after  a  time  became  pros- 
perous in  several  business  enterprises.  He  was  a  genial 
and  enter taing  man,  and  made  warm  friends  wherever  he 
went. 
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EVERY  WORD  TRUE. 

Senator  Carmack  in  his  splendid  address  on  the  character 
of  Jefferson  Davis  paid  this  tribute  to  President  Davis  and 
the  South.    Every  fighting  Confederate  soldier  will  endorse  it: 

"Here  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  Southern  soldier  pu- 
sillanimous enough  to  accept  that  lenient  judgment  some- 
times proffered  by  the  charity  of  his  critics  that  he  was  the 
innocennt,  deluded  victim  of  a  wicked  leadership.  No  sol- 
dier of  the  South,  however  ruined  in  fortune  or  broken  with  * 
wounds,  no  wife  bereft  of  her  husband,  no  mother  bereft  of 
her  son,  has  ever  raised  an  accusing  voice  against  the  lead- 
ers of  the  South.  The  Southern  people  are  not  of  that  cow- 
ard breed  that  seeks  a  vicarious  sufferer  for  its  own  deeds. 

"Let  no  man  mistake  us— the  South,  the  whole  South, 
gave  both  heart  and  hancf  to  the  war  of  secession;  and  as 
history  shall  judge  Jefferson  Davis,  so  let  it  judge  every  sol- 
dier who  fought  beneath  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy.  Yea, 
and  so  let  it  judge  us  of  a  new  generation  who  ask  for  our- 
selves no  higher  honor  and  no  prouder  fame  than  that  by 
their  deeds  we  may  be  judged,  and  whose  most  fervent 
prayer  is  that  the  sons  of  these  heroes  may  be  worthy  of 
their  sires.  No,  my  countrymen,  it  is  not  a  trembling  pen- 
itent that  the  South  approaches  the  judgment  bar  of  history. 

"Standing  in  the  presence  of  this  noble  and  impressive 
monument,  we  proudly  front  the  world  and  proclaim  to  the 
present. and  coming  time:    'This  was  our  hero,  and  his  cause 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SABINE  PASS. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Confeder- 
acy was  the  battle  of  Sabine  Pass,  on  the  coast  of  Texas. 
The  commander  of  the  Mud  Fort,  Lieut.  R.  W.  Dowling,  an 
Irish  lad,  was  the  hero  who  deserves  special  mention.  We 
quote  from  the  Confederate  Military  History  the  following 
which  clearly  and  justly  gives  credit  to  the  heroes  for  their 
gallant  defense  of  Texas.  Forty-three  men  in  handling  the 
guns  made  a  history  that  will  go  down  to  generations  for 
their  gallantry,  bravery,  and  the  good  results  in  this  wonder- 
ful and  historical  fight: 

"The  roster  of  Company  F,  First  Texas  heavy  artillery, 
present  at  the  battle,  is  as  follows:  First  Lieut.  R.  W.  Dowl- 
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ing;  Sergeants,  Corporals  and  Privates:  JackW.  White,  Tim- 
othy McDonough,  Thomas  Dougherty,  David  Fitzgerald,  Mi- 
chael Monohan,  John  Masset,  John  McKeefer,  Patrick  Mc- 
Donald, William  Gleason,  Michael  Carr,  Joseph  Wilson, 
Thomas  Hagerty,  Thomas  Huggins,  Abram  McCabe,  James 
Fleming,  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  Thomas  McKernan,  Edward 
Pritchard,  Charles  Rheims,  Timothy  Hurly,  John  McGrath, 
Matthew  Walshe,  Patrick  Sullivan,  Patrick  Clare,  John  Hen- 
nessy,  Hugh-Deagon,  Maurice  Powers,  Abner  Carter,  Daniel 
McMurray,  Patrick  Malone,  James  Corcoran,  Patrick  Abbot, 
John  McNealus,  Michael  Eagan,  Daniel  Donovan,  John  Wes- 
ley, John  Anderson,  John  Flood,  Peter  O'Hara,  Mike  Delany 
and  Terrence  Mulhern.  The  above  were  enlisted  men.  Lieut. 
N.  H.  Smith,  a  Lousianian,  and  Dr.  George  Bailey,  assistant 
surgeon,  volunteered  to  aid  the  gunners  in  the  fort,  both 
taking  their  places  at  the  guns.  These  names  deserve  to  go 
down  in  Texas  history  as  of  men  who  were  heroes  in  a  naval 
battle  in  defense  of  the  State. 

"Lieut.  Henry  Dane,  previously  quoted  as  a  prisoner, 
had  an  interview  with  Lieut.  Dowling,  which  he  reported  as 
follows:  'The  commander  of  the  fort  was  a  modest,  retiring, 
boyish-looking  Irish  lad  19  years  old.  I  could  not  refrain 
laughing  in  his  face  when  he  was  introduced  to  me  as  Lieut. 
Dick  Dowling,  in  command  of  the  fort.  'And  are  you  the 
shaughran,'  I  asked,  'who  did  all  this  mischief?  How  many 
men  and  guns  did  you  have?'  'We  had  four  32-pounders,  and 
two  24-pounders,  and  43  men,'  was  the  reply  with  ablush. 
'And  do  you  realize  what  you  have  done,  sir?'  I  asked,  'No,' 
he  said  frankly;  'I  do  not  understand  it  all.'  'Well,  sir,  you 
and  your  43  men,  in  your  miserable  little  mud  fort  in  the 
rushes,  have  captured  two  gunboats,  a  goodly  number  of 
prisoners,  many  stands  of  small  arms,  and  plenty  of  good 
amunition,  and  all  that  you  have  with  six  popguns  and  two 
smart  Quakers.  And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  your  boyish 
tricks.  You  have  sent  three  Yankee  gun-boats,  6,000  troops 
and  a  general  out  to  sea  in  the  dark.'  " 

"By  resolution,  approved  Februarys,  1864,  the  thanks 
of  the  Confederate  Congress  were  extended  to  Captain  Od-. 
lum,  Lieut.  Richard  W.  Dowling,  and  the  41  men  composing 
the  Davis  Guards,  for  their  gallant  defense,  which  was  char- 
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acterized  as  'one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  heroic  achieve- 
ments in  the  history  of  this  war,  and  entitles  the  Davis 
Guards  to  the  gratitude  and   admiration  of  their  country.'  " 


GEORGE  W.  LACY. 

A  pioneer  resident  of  Texas,  George  W.  Lacy,  died  at 
his  home  near  Marble  Falls,  on  June  3,  1906.  He  was  born 
in  Christian  County,  Ky. ,  in  1837,  and  went  with  his  parents 
to  Missouri  when  yet  a  child.  The  family  removed  thence 
to  Texas  in  1859,  and  had  hardly  time  to  get  settled  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  The  son  George  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  Twenty-first  Cavalry,  Parson's  Brigade,  and  he 
was  regularly  in  the  great  battles  of  this  famous  command. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Crowley's  Ridge,  Ark. ;  and 
in  an  egagement  near  Helena,  in  November,  1862,  while 
charging  a  battery,  he  was  struck  in  nine  different  parts  of 
his  body,  and  was  not  able  for  duty  until  March,  1864,  when 
he  took  part  in  the  Red  River  campaign  and  served  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  He  returned  home  after  the  war,  and  in 
1866  he  married  and  removed  to  Burnet,  County,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock~-raising  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, and  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent,  with 
the  exception  of  three  years  in  Utah.  He  was  a  man  of 
practical  common  sense,  a  disposition  kind  and  charitable, 
and  his  circle  of  friends  was  large.  His  last  hours  were 
soothed  by  the  tender  devotion  of  sons  and  daughters  and 
tho  sorrowing  wife.  — Confederate  Veteran. 


T.  E.  MILLER. 

W.  B.  Plemons  Camp,  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  passed  reso- 
lutions deploring  the  death  of  a  worthy  comrade,  Tom  E. 
Miller,  who  passed  away  January  27,  1906,  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  Dave  Almon,  at  New  Decatur,  Ala.,, 
in  his  seventy-third  year.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  as 
a  member  of  Company  C,  Twenty-sixth  Mississippi,  did  his 
whole  duty  during  the  war,  part  of  which  was  spent  in. 
prison. 
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MRS.  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Even  as  a  little  child  sinks  placidly  to  sleep  in  loving 
mother  arms,  so  was  the  transition  into  eternal  slumber  of 
the  beloved  Mrs.  Thomas  Moore,  at  Waco,  Texas,  on  April 
20,  1906.  For  more  than  fifty  years  she  had  lived  in  Texas, 
going  there  from  Kentucky  with  her  husband  and  children 
in  1853.  Her  maiden  name  was  Eliza  Jane  Dodd,  and  she 
was  born  in  Barren  County,  December  23,  1818.  She  was 
married  to  Dr.  Thomas  Moore  in  1837,  and  on  going  to  Texas 
they  settled  in  Burnett,  Burnett  County,  then  far  out  on  the 
frontier;  but  in  1887  they  removed  to  Waco,  and  had  lived 
there  continuously  since.  Over  sixty  years  they  journeyed 
together. 

It  was  in  1897  that  Dr.  Moore  and  his  wife  celebrated 
their  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary— a  "jubilee  wedding"  — 
when  friends  and  relatives  came  to  pay  their  tribute  of  love 
.and  honor  to  this  aged  couple  whose  devotion  had  been  such 
a  beautiful  example.  It  was  their  practice  to  have  anniver- 
sary dinners,  to  which  were  gathered  all  the  children  and 
descendants  as  nearly  as  practicable.  The  family  circle  had 
grown  to  about  fifty  direct  descendants,  in  which  were  num- 
bered great-great-grandchildren,  and  it  was  in  pride  and 
happiness  that  this  devoted  couple  gazed  upon  their  stalwart 
sons,  honorable  and  upright  men,  and  their  daughters,  gra- 
cious, Christian  women,  with  their  children  and  children's 
•children  gathered  about  them. 

Some  yers  age  Mrs.  Moore  wrote  for  the  Pat  Cleburne 
Camp  of  Waco,  a  story  of  frontier  life  as  she  had  known  it, 
and  its  publication  would  be  a  revelation  to  many  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  attendant  upon  the  life  of  those  who 
went  into  that  new  and  untried  country. —Veteran. 


W.  E.  WALLACE. 

W..E.  Wallace  departed  this  life  on  January  12,  at  Ante- 
lope, Texas,  having  just  passed  his  seventy- first  birthday. 
He  was  a  Confederate  soldier  before  Texas  was  admitted  to 
the  Confederacy.  He  enlisted  with  115  others  at  Weather- 
ford,  Texas,  in  the  2d  Texas  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col. 
J.  S.  Ford.     They  were  transferred  to  the  C.  S.   A.  at   San 
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Antonio  on  May  22,  1861,  and  sent  to  Fort  Clark,  then  to 
Fort  Davis.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1S63,  the  regiment  was 
in  the  battle  of  Galveston,  when  the  Harriet  Lane  was  cap- 
tured. They  supported  the  land  batteries;  and  when  the 
Harriet  Lane  was  disabled,  Lieut.  Wallace,  with  thirty  men, 
was  ordered  to  board  her.  They  set  out  in  a  boat  under 
heavy  fire  from  the  enemy;  but  before  they  reached  her  she 
ran  up  the  white  flag,  and  Lieut.  Wallace  was  the  first  Con- 
federate to  put  his  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  captured  Lane. 
The  regiment  was  reorganized  in  1863,  and  Charles  Pry  or 
was  elected  colonel.  Comrade  Wallace  was  one  of  the  char- 
ter members  of  the  G.  R.  Christian  Camp,  at  Antelope,  Tex., 
and  served  as  Adjutant  and  Commander  of  the  Camp  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  a  strong  man  intellectually,  and  his 
death  is  deeply  felt. 


DR.  J.  C.  J.  KING. 

A  committee  of  Pat  Cleburne  Camp,  No.  222,  U.  C.  V., 
composed  of  W.  C.  Dodson,  J.  D.  Shaw,  Thomas  C.  Smith, 
B.  F.  Frymier,  and  John  G.  Winter,  appointed  to  prepare  a 
suitable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Comrade  Dr.  J.  C.  J.  King, 
submitted  the  following: 

"Dr.  James  C.  J.  King  was  born  in  Wilson  County,  Ten- 
nessee, March  4,  1342,  and  died  in  Waco,  Texas,  March  21, 
1906. 

"Comrade  King  was  a  Past  Commander  and  one  of  the 
original  members  of  this  Camp,  ever  zealous  and  earnest  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  faithful  to  every  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  and  to  his  untiring  energy  and  devotion  may 
be  attributed  much  of  the  succeess  of  the  organization. 

•  'In  April,  1861,  Dr.  King  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Sec- 
ond Texas  Cavalry,  at  Crockett,  Houston  County.  This  com- 
mand was  one  of  the  first  comnands  mustered  into  service. 
He  served  to  the  end  of  the  war,  a  true,  brave,  and  faithful 
soldier  of  the  cause  we  all  loved  so  well.  As  a  physician,  he 
was  an  honor  to  the  profession,  and  was  noted  for  his  benev- 
olence and  many  kindnesses.  Asa  Christian,  he  was  devout 
and  faithful  to  his  God  and  the  Church,  and  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

"In  our  estimate  of  our  departed  comrade  and  friend  let 
us  remember   his  many  virtues,  let  us  emulate  his  fidelity  to 
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every  trust,  and,  while  we  mourn  his  absence  and  miss  his 
cordial  greeting,  let  us  strive  in  a  manly  way,  to  meet  the 
duties  and  emergencies  as  they  occur.  The  radience  and 
beauty  and  sweetness  from  a  life  like  this  are  not  covered  in 
the  grave.  His  influence  will  still  be  felt,  his  manhood  in  its 
Christian  graces  still  be  emulated,  his  charity  and  thought- 
fulness  remembered,  for  good  deeds  cannot  die. 

"In  sympathy  for  those  who  sit  in  tears  for  the  husband 
and  father,  who  will  never  return,  we  would  say:  'We  join 
you  in  your  sorrow,  and  may  you  be  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  he  has  lived  and  that  he  was  yours.'  "  —  Confed- 
erate Veteran. 


J.  B.  PANKEY. 

John  B.  Pankey,  corporal  Company  D,  Twenty-fourth 
Texas  Cavalry  (dismounted),  died  in  Burnett  County,  Texas, 
February  17,  1906.  He  enlisted  in  January,  1862,  at  Bren- 
ham,  Texas,  and  was  with  the  brigade  commanded  by  Gar- 
land, DeshJer,  Smith,  and  Grandbury,  Cleburne's  Division. 
His  first  engagement  was  at  Arkansas  Post,  January  11, 
1863,  when  the  entire  garrison  was  captured.  They  were 
exchanged  in  May  and  sent  to  Richmond,  and  soon  after 
went  to  Bragg's  army  in  Tennessee,  and  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  the  Dal- 
ton-Atlanta  campaign.  He  was  wounded  and  lost  a  leg  at 
Atlanta,  July  22,  1864.  Returning  to  his  home  in  Texas,  he 
made  a  good  citizen.     He  was  born  in  March,  1833. 


JAMES  CLELAND. 

James  Cleland  passed  away  to  the  "great  beyond"  about 
the  middle  of  July  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  George  Cle- 
land, at  Black  Bayou,  Texas,  after  an  illness  of  nine  weeks. 

A  native  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  he  went  to  Texas  fifty- 
five  years  ago.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  of  Griffith's  battalion,  which  did  such  valiant 
service  in  assisting  the  ships  to  run  the  blockade  around 
Sabine  Pass.  Shortly  after  peace  was  declared  he  went  to 
Orange,    where   he    spent  most  of  the  intervening  time  as  a 
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house  painter.  Many  a  story  did  he  tell  of  the  stirring  times 
which  left  the  land  desolate.  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  the 
young  people.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  George  Cleland, 
of  Black  Bayou,  and  John  Cleland,  of  Aapaiachicola,  Fla. 


HOLLY  SPRINGS. 

Col.  A.  W.  Sparks  in  his  book,  "Recollections  of  the 
Great  War,"  makes  a  note  head  of  compliments  paid  officers 
and  men  in  that  great  raid  for  the  supplies  of  Grant's  army, 
then  preparing  the  investment  of  Vicksburg.  The  following- 
notes  are  copied: 

Note— During  the  march  of  the  Twentieth,  Colonel 
Griffith  galloped  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and  rode  with 
Gen.  Van  Dorn  an  hour  or  more.  Griffith  represented  to  the 
General  that,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  oi*iginator  of  the  expe- 
dition, he  should  be  granted  the  post  of  honor;  or,  in  other 
words,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting;  that  his  regiments, 
having  served  as  infantry,  would  be  more  efficient  than  those 
drilled  purely  as  cavalry.  General  Van  Dorn  readily  ac- 
quiesced, and  took  occasion  to  thank  the  Colonel  for  having, 
in  such  complimentary  terms,  suggested  himself  as  the  com- 
mander. He  also  complimented  Col.  Griffith  on  the  concep- 
tion of  such  a  bold  ruse  de  guerre,  which  promised  such  ster- 
ling results  to  the  cause. 

Note— Upon  the  entry  of  the  Confederates  into  Holly 
Springs,  Col.  Griffith  was  informed  that  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 
had  just  departed,  on  a  special  train,  for  Memphis;  and  the 
locomotive  that  bore  the  modern  Caesar  and  his  fortunes, 
could  even  then  be  located  by  the  smoke  escaping  from  its 
chimney.  A  delay  of  five  minutes,  on  his  part,  would  have 
materially  checked  that  tide  in  his  affairs,  that  was  bearing 
him  on  to  fortune  and  fame. 

Note  — At  the  instance  of  Col.  Broocks,  their  regimental 
commander,  honorable  mention  was  made  of  the  following 
officers  and  men  of  the  "Legion,"  as  their  due  for  soldierly 
qualities  exhibited  on  all  occasions: 

Lieutenant  Thompson  Morris,  Company  I,  First  Texas 
Legion;  Captain  J.  M.  Cook,  Company  I,  First  Texas  Legion; 
T.  M.  Bagby,  Company  F,  First  Texas  Legion;  Lieutenant 
Snell,  Company  F,  First  Texas  Legion;  Sergeant  M.  McQuis- 
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tian,  Company  G,  First  Texas  Legion;  Captain  Dave  Snod- 
grass,  illegally  promoted  from  a  lieutenancy  in  his  own  com- 
pany, to  the  captaincy  of  another,  by  virtue  of  General 
Bragg's  autocratic  ukase  of  1SG2;  John  F.  Pleasants,  Com- 
pany C,  First  Texas  Legion;  Captain  Adam  Adams,  Com- 
pany E,  First  Texas  Legion:  Captain  Ed.  0.  Williams,  Com- 
pany G,  First  Texas  Legion;  Lieutenant  W.  B.  Walker,  Com- 
pany D,  who  lost  an  arm  in  the  battles  around  Atlanta, 
while  at  the  post  of  duty;  Rev.  R.  W.  Thompson,  the  able 
and  efficient  Chaplain  of  the  Legion. 

The  author  cheerfully  adds  to  these  the  names  of  Ulys- 
ses S.  Hairgrove,  Company  F,  Third  Texas  Cavalry,  who 
was  as  brave  as  he  was  always  willing  and  ready  for  battle; 
First  Sergeant  Thomas  J.  Cellum,  Company  A,  Third  Texas 
Cavalry,  who  was  always  at  his  post,  and  ready  to  take  a 
hand  at  anything  that  might  turn  up.  Hays  Alston,  R.  A. 
Godbold,  Fannin  Montgomery,  and  Jack  Phillips,  of  the 
same  company  and  regiment,  recur  to  the  mind;  but,  where 
all  were  actuated  by  motives  the  most  disinterested  and  pa- 
triotic, it  would  seem  invidious  to  make  distinctions  by  the 
special  mention  of  any. 


E.  R.  KUYKENDALL. 

Eld.  Elijah  Robison  Kuykendall,  of  Grand  Saline,  is  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  the  county.  There  are  probably  not 
more  than  three  or  four  now  living,  who  were  here  when  he 
came  in  18-18.  The  family  is  of  German  extraction.  On 
coming  to  America  they  first  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Jesse 
was  the  grandfather  and  lived  in  North  Carolina  and  came 
to  Tennessee.  Peter  was  the  father's  name  and  he  was  a 
Christian  preacher  and  preached  in  an  early  day  in  Tennes- 
see. He  moved  with  his  family  to  Van  Zandt  county  in 
February,  1848.  He  settled  about  5  miles  southwest  from 
the  present  town  of  Grand  Saline.  Elijah  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee  Dec  14,  1836.  The  country  was  sparcely  settled  at 
that  time.  Peter  S.  Benton,  a  tanner;  J.  D.  Wright,  a  doc- 
tor; John  Chrestman,  a  farmer;  Joe  Cox  and  Tom  Cox,  far- 
mers, and  Allen  Blair,  constituted  the  settlement  here. 
There  was  a  settlement  on  McBee's  Creek  and  Mr.  McBee 
owned  a  mill,  the  first  in  the  county.     It  was  what  is  known 
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as  a  tread  mill,  but  it  ground  all  the  meal  for  miles  around. 
The  Shreveport  and  Dallas  road  ran  through  the  county  from 
east  to  west  and  the  Porter's  Bluff  road  ran  through  the 
southern  end  of  the  county.  These  roads  were  traveled  a 
great  deal  by  i migrants,  stock  di-overs,  adventures,  etc. 
There  was  a  settlement  then  at  the  head  of  Saline  Creek 
about  5  miles  east  from  Canton.  Yoes,  Rawson,  King  and 
others  lived  there.  Then  in  what  is  now  the  Edom  commu- 
nity lived  Uncle  John  Riles,  John  Cothern,  Clabe  Cothern, 
John  Marrs  and  Henry  Marrs,  Jack  Horsely  and  his  father. 
The  Brutons  and  Harrisons  lived  on  4  mile  Prairie.  The 
country  was  more  sickly  than  now  and  the  seasons  more  ir- 
regular. The  range  was  excellent,  the  mast  in  the  bottoms 
and  the  grass  on  the  uplands  were  fine.  The  creeks  were 
all  bordered  with  cane  in  great  variety.  Fat  cattle,  fat 
hogs,  fat  horses  were  available  winter  and  summer.  Deer 
and  turkey  and  prairie  chickens  were  here  in  great  abund- 
ance. Also  there  were  bear,  panther,  wolves,  catamounts 
and  Mexican  lions.  The  Indians  had  gone  and  the  buffalo 
had  retreated  further  west.  There  were  some  mustang  po- 
nies and  a  few  wild  cattle  in  the  country.  It  was  under 
conditions  like  these  that  young  Elijah  grew  up.  School 
advantages  were  limited.  J.  J.  Kuykendall,  an  older  brother 
of  our  subject,  was  the  first  teacher  in  the  county,  also  the 
first  deputy  sheriff.  Elijah's  school  advantages  therefore 
were  limited,  but  he  grew  up  a  robust  youth.  Oct  18,  1858, 
he  married  Nancy  Ann  Bratcher.  She  lived  until  July  20, 
•1881.  Jan.  24,  1882,  he  married  Mrs.  M.  J.  Smith  who  still 
survives.  In  1862  he  volunteered  into  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, and  served  until  the  surrender,  in  Texas,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  He  lost  his  health  during  the  war  and  traveled 
several  years  afterward.  He  gained  his  health  however  and 
has  been  a  remarkably  strong  man  for  his  years  since.  He 
became  a  christian  at  the  age  of  12  and  at  the  age  of  50  en- 
tered the  christian  ministry.  He  is  a  mechanic.  He  owns 
his  home  in  Grand  Saline  and  has  acquired  some  other  prop- 
erty in  the  city.  He  labors  with  his  hands  and  lives  blame- 
less before  the  people.  He  has  a  good  record,  is  a  typical 
old  Texan  and  furnishes  a  worthy  example  of  Texas  life.— 
Southland. 
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J.  H.  MATHIS 

Jas.  H.  Mathis  of  Dallas,  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Michigan,  January  14,  A.  D.  1841.  Moved  to  Texas  with  his 
parents  in  the  autumn  of  1855.     Enlisted  in  the  Confederate 

army  in  the  Fall  of  1861,  in 
Company  E,  Eighteenth  Texas 
Cavalry,  was  dismounted  at  Lit- 
tle Roek,  Ark.,  in  the  summer 
of  1S62,  and  served  in  the  In- 
fantry service  thereafter.  Was 
detailed  in  the  paymaster's  de- 
partment of  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862,  and  was  relieved, 
after  his  own  persistent  and 
urgent  requests,  and  joined  his 
command  at  Arkansas  Post, 
where  he  was  surrendered  on  January  11, [1863,  and  sent  to 
Camp  Douglas,  111.,  remaining  a  prisoner  about  three  months. 
After  being  exchanged,  the  command  was  sent  to  the  army 
of  Tennessee  and  became  what  was  finally  known  as  Grand- 
bury's  Brigade,  Gen.  P.  R.  Cleburne's  Division,  Army  of 
Tennessee.  Was  in  the  battles  of  Arkansas  Post,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Dug  Gap,  New  Hope  Church,  Kennesaw,  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  and  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  in  fact  was  in  all  the  bat- 
tles and  skirmishes  in  which  the  brigade  was  engaged,  from 
Dalton  to  Atlanta.  Was  taken  prisoner  on  July  22,  1864,  and 
remained  in  prison  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  until  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  sent  to  Richmond,  Va., 
and  furloughed  on  parole  until  exchanged.  Was  married  to 
Miss  Susan  Jackson  on  December]. 28,  1865.  Has  four  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz:  John  M.,  Arthur  S., 
and  Misses  Flora  and  Martha  Mathis,  all  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
Mr.  Mathis  takes  great  interest  in  the  organization  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans.  Has  held  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Division  of  Ross,  Ector,  and  Grandbury 
brigades  and  Douglas  Battery. 


FEDERAL  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CONFEDERATES. 
The  incident  which  I  relate  happened  in  middle    South 
Carolina  during  the  early  eighties.     A  former  captain  in  the 
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Confederate  army  asked  his  son,  also  a  Confederate,  a  ser- 
geant in  the  company  of  his  father,  to  go  to  mill.  The  mill 
was  on  the  stream  on  which  the  first  cotton  factory  built 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  was  established  and  which 
was  done  during  the  war  of  1812;  the  machinery  for  which 
had  been  •  hauled  from  Philadelphia  in  wagons  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  capture  from  British  vessels. 

The  miller  was  a  native  of  England.  He  had  served  in 
the  English  army  in  the  Crimea  in  1857.  His  regiment  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Canada,  and  he  drifted  from  there  into 
the  United  States  and  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army  during 
the  war  between  the  States. 

Soon  after  arrival  at  the  mill,  while  the  miller  wa?  busy, 
the  Confederate  was  standing  at  the  door,  when  a  negro 
gave  a  yell  in  the  creek  swamp  near  by.  Instantly  the  mil- 
ler hurried  to  the  door,  saying:  "Did  you  hear  that?"  The 
reply  was  affirmative.  "That  was  the  Rebel  yell,"  contin- 
ued the  miller,  "and  I  don't  like  to  hear  it  even  now.  You 
know  I  was  in  the  Federal  army:  and  no  matter  how  many 
men  we  had  nor  how  securely  we  were  intrenched,  when  we 
heard  that  'Rebel  yell,'  we  were  whipped  before  you  got  to 
us  because  we  knew  you  were  going  to  do  whatever  you  un- 
dertook." 

Inclined  to  draw  the  man  out  on  the  subject  of  war,  I 
said:  "Suppose  that  during  the  seige  at  Petersburg  and 
Richmond,  General  Grant  and  General  Lee  could  have  ex- 
changed numbers  and  resources— I  mean  suppose  Gen.  Lee 
could  have  had.  one  hundred  thousand  well  fed  and  clothed 
Confederate  soldiers  and  General  Grant  had  had  only  about 
thirty  thousand  starving  Federals  with  no  shoes  and  little 
clothing— how  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  have  taken  Gen. 
Lee  to  go  to  Washington?" 

In  an  excited  way  the  Federal  replied:  "Good  Gad,  man, 
all  he  would  have  had  to  do  would  be  to  get  over  the  works 
and  go  there."  "Well,  then,"  I  replied,  "why  did  not  Gen. 
Grant  go  to  Richmond?"  "Because  he  could  not  do  it,"  re- 
plied the  Federal.  "He  tried  it  hard  enough.  There  never 
were  and  there  never  will  be  such  soldiers  as  were  those  of 
the  Confederate  army." 

This  incident  is.  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  tributes  ever  paid  to  the  valor  and  long  suf- 
fering of  an  army  which  wrote  a  nation's  history  with  their 
bayonets.  C.  D.  Evans. 


J.  T.  HATTON. 

James  Thomas  Hatton,  of  Grand  Saline,  is  one  of  the 
old,  substantial  and  respected  farmers  of  the  county.  The 
Hattons  were  Virginians.  Thomas  W.  was  J.  T. 's  father, 
and  was  born  in  Virginia,  but  came  to  South  Carolina  and 
married  there  in  1834  to  Miss  Anna  Eliza  Lake.  They  were 
farmers  and  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children.  Six  of 
these  are  now  living.  The  mother  is  86.  and  stout.  Her 
oldest  living  child  is  GS,  the  youngest  is  45.  J.  T.  was  born 
in  Alabama  March  2,  1841.  In  1849  his  parents  moved  with 
him  to  Texas  and  settled  in  Rusk  county.  In  1856  they 
moved  and  arrived  in  Van  Zandt  in  1857.  Mr.  Hatton  has 
been  here  ever  since,  except  three  years  spent  in  the  Con- 
federate service.  They  settled  at  Creagelville  in  1857,  and 
have  lived  near  the  present  site  of  Grand  Saline  all  these 
years.  They  went  to  mill  thirty  miles  into  Smith  county. 
There  were  settlements  scattered  over  the  county,  especially 
at  Cedar  Grove,  Edom  and  Canton.  January  16,  1868,  Mr. 
Hatton  married  Miss  Mary  C.  Young,  who  lived  until  April 
30,  1885.  She  became  the  mother  of  eight  children,  three  of 
whom  are  living.  He  then  married  Miss  M.  J.  Riddle,  who 
lived  until  April  19,  1801.     She  had  two  children. 


McD.  LORANCE. 

McD.  Lorance,  of  Tyler,  removed  to  Texas  with  his 
father's  family,  Hiram  Lorance,  in  1844,  and  settled  in 
Smith  county.  The  family  were  farmers  of  prominence  and 
helped  to  build  up  this  sparsely  settled  country  and  advance 
along  the  lines  of  civilization  and  good  government.  Al- 
though Mr.  Lorance  was  a  Union  man,  when  the  South  be- 
came involved  in  the  war  between  the  states,  he  enlisted  in 
the  army  and  made  a  good  Confederate  soldier,  performing 
his  duty,  although  he  doubted  the  policy  of  secession  as  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  at  that  time.  After  the  war  and  during 
the  days  of  reconstruction,  although  a  republican  in  polities, 
he  was  a  friend  to  the  people.  Honest  in  his  convictions  in 
government  affairs,  and  he  exerted  his  best  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  the  ruthless  Federal  carpet  baggers  of 
that  remarkable  and  unfortunate  period  in  the  settlement  of 
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existing  conditions.  He  held  the  office  of  county  clerk  and 
a  representative  in  the  legislature,  and  the  older  citizens  of 
that  time  can  conscientiously  say  that  his  honesty  was 
never  questioned.  He  loved  his  people,  but  did  not  believe 
they  ay  ere  in  the  right.  History  should  be  truthful  and  right 
should  be  the  judgment  of  mankind.  He  married  Miss  Mary 
Rasberry,  and  lived  a  peaceful  and  happy  life,  rearing  three 
children:  Quincy  D.  is  connected  with  the  postal  service  and 
resides  at  Tyler;  Susie  was  the  wife  of  John  Norton,  she 
dying  in  1885;  Sallie  is  the  wife  of  Ed  Evans,  who  is  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Tyler.  He  performed  his  duty  as  a 
Confederate  soldier.  A  tribute  should  be  paid  to  an  honest 
man. 


H.  C.  McFARLAND. 

Hal.  C.  McFarland  was  a  native  of  Alabama,  and  moved 
to  Texas  with  his  father's  family  in  1855,  and  settled  near 
Starrville,  in  Smith  county.  Enlisted  in  Co.  D,  15th  Texas 
Infantry,  and  served  during  the  war,  making  a  good  repu- 
tation, being  in  his  place  at  all  times.  He  shared  the  hard- 
ships of  the  campaigns  of  his  regiment  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Tyler  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  retired  some  years  ago  to  his  farm  in  the  country.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Rissa  Erwin,  who  died  some  years  ago. 
They  had  four  children:  Bettie  is  the  wife  of  Walter  Beaird; 
Julius;  Fannie  is  the  wife  of  James  Ellis;  Myrtle  is  the  wife 
of  James  McFierson.  Mr.  McFarland  is  a  good  Confederate 
and  claims  that  the  principles  he  fought  for  were  right  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  mankind. 


T.  J.  WILEY. 

Thomas  J.  Wiley,  of  Tyler,  removed  to  Texas  with  his 
father's  family,  Columbus  C.  Wiley,  and  settled  in  Tyler  in 
1851.  He  was  a  native  of  Alabama  and  died  in  Tyler  some 
years  ago  and  was  buried  in  Oakwood  cemetery.  He  early 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and  performed  all  the  du- 
ties of  a  soldier  until  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1865.  He  re- 
turned home  to  build  up  a  devastated  and  impoverished  coun- 
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ty,  made  so  by  the  stern  realities  of  war.  He  was  married 
twice;  his  first  marriage  was  with  Miss  Charlotte  Curl,  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Curl,  a  leading  citizen  of  East  Texas  By 
this  marriage  he  reared  one  son,  Walter  C,  who  is  a  leading 
business  man  and  merchant  of  Tyler.  His  second  marriage 
was  with  Miss  Alice  Draughon,  of  Mansfield,  La.,  and  they 
have  one  son,  Claud,  who  is  a  prominent  business  man  of 
Tyler.  After  the  war  ended  Mr.  Wiley  entered  the  mercan- 
tile life,  making  his  business  a  complete  success,  until  his  re- 
tirement several  years  before  his  death.  Plaving  accumulat- 
ed a  reasonable  fortune,  he  retired  from  business  and  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  comforts 
of  his  lovely  home  on  North  Broadway,  until  his  death.  A 
good  Confederate  soldier  and  a  loyal  man  to  the  South;  a 
successful  business  man;  a  christian  gentleman;  loyal  to  his 
friends  and  charitable  to  all  mankind.  By  good  manage- 
ment his  life  culminated  in  business  success,  giving  his 
children  the  best  advantages  and  left  them  in  good  condition 
to  enter  the  battles  of  life  with  business  training  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  capital  to  back  it  up.  Mr.  Wiley  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Texas,  leaving  a  rich  legacy  for 
his  children,  for  intelligence,  honesty,  and  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity. 


J.  A.  BOLTON. 

Jas.  A.  Bolton,  of  Jacksonville,  was  born  in  Jackson 
county,  Ala.,  in  1846,  removed  to  Texas  in  1850,  settled  in 
Cherokee  county,  near  Jacksonville.  Enlisted  first  in  Capt. 
J.  C.  Maples'  company.  Went  to  Galveston,  mustered  into 
service  as  part  of  Nickols'  regiment  of  infantry.  Discharged 
in  May,  1862.  Returned  home  and  re-enlisted  in  Co.  H,  1st 
Texas  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Wilderness  and  all  other  engagements  in  which 
Hood's  famous  brigade  took  part  in  Virginia.  Was  at  the 
final  surrender  at  Appomattox.  Wounded  twice,  first  at 
New  Market  and  second  at  Darbytown,  near  Fort  Harrison. 
Now  lives  at  Jacksonville,  Texas,  and  is  an  honorable,  influ- 
ential and  leading  citizen  of  this  progressive  city.  Being 
one  of  Hood's  Texas  Brigade,  is  a  passport  anywhere  in  the 
world. 
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SOUTHERN  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

In  his  address  Col.  E.  L.  Russell  at  the  Tupelo  Miss, 
monument  dedication  said: 

"If  the  issue  of  State  sovereignty  was  the  cause  of  the 
war,  the  Confederate  soldier  has  won  a  great  victory. 
There  has  been  since  the  war  a  gradual  growth  of 
the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  South  on  this  question 
throughout  the  North.  The  class  of  statesmen  at  the  North 
contending  for  increased  centralized  Federal  power  is  grow- 
ing smaller  and  weaker  year  by  year.  Today  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State,  with  all  of  its  powers  and  rights,  is  absolutely 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"God  bless  the  women  of  Tupelo  and  of  Lee  County  and 
of  the  South!  They  never  allowed  defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment and  deprivations  to  weaken  their  interest  in  the  cause 
and  their  sympathy  for  the  Confederate  soldier.  They  went 
to  their  looms  and  wove  homespun  dresses  and  wore  them, 
and  they  went  to  the  oat  fields  and  with  their  deft  fingers 
made  their  oat  straw  bonnets.  I  can  remember  when  I  saw 
them  in  homespun  and  oat  straw  bonnets,  and  they  looked 
as  beautiful  and  lovely  as  any  queen  who  ever  sat  upon  a 
throne. 

"Nov,  comrades,  I  say  td  you— you  gray-headed  and 
weather-beaten  citizens  who  were  once  the  bravest  and  most 
intrepid  and  the  most  fearless  soldiers  who  ever  trod  the  ter- 
rible ridge  of  battle  — I  have  seen  you  when  the  sun  and 
heavens  were  concealed  by  the  smoke  and  flame  of  battle, 
and  I  looked  into  your  faces  and  saw  the  determination  to 
win,  regardless  of  your  own  lives;  I  heard  your  Rebel  yell 
ring  out  above  the  din  and  roar  of  small  arms  and  artillery 
on  clear,  crisp  mornings  when  some  almost  impregnable  po- 
sition was  to  be  taken;  I  have  seen  you  scale  the  breast- 
works over  bayonets  and  in  the  face  of  flaming  artillery. 
You  have  a  record  as  soldiers  that  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 


IRA  ELLIS  AND  WIFE. 

Ira  Ellis,  of  Tyler,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  re- 
moved to  Texas  in  1838,  settleing  in  San  Augustine  County, 
and  in  1849  he  removed  to  Smith    County,    making    Tyler  a 
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number  one  citizen  up  to  his  death  on  April  25,  1878.  Mr. 
Ellis  was  a  leading  merchant  in  Tyler  before  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  and  was  noted  for  business  ability  and 
strict  integrity.  He  was  over  the  age  for  the  Confederate 
service,  but  he  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  South  and  worked  manfully  at  home  for  the  struggling 
soldier  boys  at  the  front.  Tne  writer  remembers,  when  a 
soldier  boy  in  the  army  of  Tennessee,  that  his  Christian  wife, 
Mrs.  Ira  Ellis  sent  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  made  by  her  own 
hands,  as  a  present,  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  fonder  of  that 
suit  than  any  I  ever  had  in  all  my  life.  It  was  a  gray  jeans 
suit.  The  thread  was  spun  and  the  weaving  was  done  by  her 
own  hands.  The  suit  was  a  good  one  and  the  angel  hands 
of  a  Southern  woman  made  them  for  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier that  needed  them,  and  appreciated  them  as  coming  from 
my  Texas  home,  away  over  in  the  hills  of  Tennessee,  when 
serving  my  country  in  a  just  cause,  battling  for  local  self 
government.  Mrs.  Ellis  has  long  since  passed  "over  the 
river  and  rests  under  the  shades  of  the  trees"  in  the  blissful 
eternity,  and  in  "the  house  not  made  with  hands"  in  heaven. 
Oh.  the  Southern  woman.  The  Christinn  mother  who  stood 
by  the  South  in  the  gloomy  days  of  the  early  sixties.  The 
purity  of  her  life,  the  devotion  to  her  country— the  love  of 
the  Southland— the  patriotism  of  her  soul,  the  love  of  right, 
makes  the  Southern  woman  rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  excel- 
lence, by  her  devotion  to  her  country,  and  the  virtues  that 
makes  the  Southern  woman  superior  in  grace,  more  lovely 
in  charity,  more  self-sacrificing  in  love  and  impulse,  than 
other  women  in  the  world.  ■  What  a  heritage  the  South  has 
in  her  lovely  matrons  of  the  war  between  the  States.  How 
thoughtful  they  were  of  us,  how  sacrificing  for  the  country 
were  our  Christian  mothers.  God  bless  their  memory.  Nearly 
all  have  gone  to  their  eternal  home  and  enjoy  the  great 
blessings  in  the  realms  of  joy  promised  to  the  faithful.  Let 
us  who  linger  on  the  border  of  the  river,  and  soon  will  cross 
to  the  other  side,  worship  while  living,  the  ideal  Southern 
woman.  She  was  lovely  in  her  home  spun  dress  and  straw 
bonnet  than  in  the  raiment  of  fine  linen.  They  made  sacri- 
fices that  charmed  the  world  and  their  glory  will  go  down  in 
history  for  their  Christian  piety  and  love  of  country.  The 
older  I  get  the  more  charming  the  women  of  the  South  grow. 
Will  their  like  ever  be  seen  in  the  years  to  come. 
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S.  A.  GOODMAN,  JR. 

•  Samuel  A.  Goodman,  Jr.  of  Tyler,  was  born  in  Union 
County,  South  Carolina,  and  removed  to  Texas  with  his  fath- 
er's family,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Goodman,  Sr. ,  in  1S57,  and  set- 
tled in  Smith  County,  Texas.  Within  a  few  months  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  moved  to  Tyler  and  commenced  the  study 
of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18G0.  Soon  the  war 
between  the  States  was  heralded  throughout  the  South  and 
young  Goodman  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Third  Texas  Cav- 
alry, this  heing  the  first  company  leaving  Smith  County  for 
the  Confederate  army,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Oak 
Hill,  but  on  account  of  continuous  ill  health  he  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  army.  He  returned  home  and  after  a 
few  month's  rest  and  the  restoration  of  health,  again  entered 
the  service,  enlisting  in  the  Thirteenth  Texas  Infantry  He 
was  able  to  serve  only  a  few  months  when  his  health  became 
so  much  impaired  he  was  again  honorably  discharged  and  re- 
turned home.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Kate  Vinson,  of  Rusk 
County,  and  by  this  marrige  they  have  four  living  children, 
who  stand  high  in  business  and  social  circles;  Sam  V.  Good- 
man is  a  leading  grocery  merchant  of  Tyler;  Win.  Goodman 
is  a  promising  young  lawyer  of  the  Tyler  bar;  Parmelia  is 
the  wife  of  J.  R.  Girard,  a  business  man  of  Prescott,  Ari- 
zona; Sallie  is  living  with  her  mother  at  their  home  on  North 
Broadway,  Tyler.  After  the  war  closed  Mr.  Goodman  was  a 
successful  planter  up  to  his  death  which  occurred  on  August 
19,  1899.  hie  was  a  Southern  man  in  education  and  impulses, 
warm  hearted,  genial  and  honest,  and  ready  to  do  his  part 
in  business  and  charitable  enterprises.  He  was  always  frail 
but  possessed  more  energy  and  determination  than  his  health 
and  constitution  would  allow,  hence,  he  was  at  times  almost 
an  invalid,  but  he  looked  well  after  the  details  of  business  af- 
fairs and  still  he  made  life  a  success.  He  was  buried  in  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery. 


J.  R.  HOBBS. 

John  R.  Hobbs,  of  Mars,  is  among  the  substantial- and  use- 
ful citizens  of  Van  Zandt  County,  loved  and  honored,  is  Mr. 
Hobbs.  The  family  came  from  Alabama,  where  William 
Hobbs,  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  good    old-time    farmer, 
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lived  and  died.  Louis  Harrison  Hobbs  was  the  father  of 
John  R.  Hobbs,  and  was  reared  in  Logan  County,  Kentucky, 
but  died 'in  Texas.  He  was  a  farmer  and  came  to  Texas  in 
1850,  along  with  families  of  Rileys,  Sides,  etc.  He  married 
Miss  Wincie  Sides,  who  was  reared  in  Alabama.  They  were 
married  in  1836  and  became  the  parents  of  fourteen  children. 
They  died  in  Van  Zandt  County.  He  died  January  15,  1874, 
she  September  25,  1896.  John  R.  was  born  in  Talledega 
County,  Alabama,  on  December  4,  1842.  As  will  be  seen 
therefore,  he  was  18  years  old  when  he  came  to  this  County, 
where  he  was  educated.  He  adopted  the  vocation  of  farm- 
ing, and  has  engaged  in  it  ever  since  he  was  large  enough  to 
perform  its  required  duties.  February  27,  1868,  he  married 
Miss  Amanda  A.  Mayfield,  and  they  have  three  children. 
Elder  Hobbs  has  therefore  lived  in  Van  Zandt  County  fifty- 
three  years,  and  is  universally  regarded  as  a  man  of  rare 
wisdom  and  great  usefulness.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, having  been  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  in  June, 
1899,  since  which  time  he  has  been  extraordinarily  zealous 
in  his  ministerial  work.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  private  soldier,  and  bore  the  hardships  of  soldier  life 
and  well  performed  his  duties  as  a  good  soldier. 


ELOQUENT  WORDS. 

Hon.  Champ  Clark,  in  his  great  speech  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  monument  at  Oak  Hill,  said: 

"Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war, 
and  I  thank  God  that  the  people  of  the  South,  crushed  and 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  still  possessed  the  wisdom  and  the 
nerve  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  which  confronted  them; 
that  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  life  they  have  eclipsed  the 
crimson  glories  of  Cold  Harbor,  Stone  River  and  the  Wilder- 
ness; that  from  the  ashes  of  their  former  splendor  they  have 
builded  a  prosperity  wondrous  as  the  tale  of  Alroy  or  Monte 
Christo.  The  day  of  her  rehabilitated  glory  is  but  in  its  rosy 
dawn.  Every  furnace  that  flames  against  the  Southern  sky, 
every  mine  that  yields  up  its  treasures  for  the  enrichment  of 
mankind,  every  forest  that  bows  its  stately  head  beneath  the 
woodman's  axe,  every  school  and  church  that  lifts  its 
spires  to  Heaven  is  but  a  prophecy  of  the  golden  future  of 
4 The  Land  We  Love.'  " 
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HENRY  MILTON  LANE. 

"Maj.  Henry  M.  Lane  was  a  Confederate  soldier  of  as 
high  and  heroic  record  as  any  of  either  army  who  ever  lived 
in  Louisville."  This  is  the  comment  of  a  local  paper  of  that 
city,  and  his  death  has  removed  from  its  activity  a  useful 
and  prominent  citizen.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Lane,  and  was 
born  in  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  in  1839.  He  was  related  close- 
ly to  Gen.  H.  S.  Lane,  a  distinguished  soldier  and  public  man 
of  that  state,  at  one  time  United  States  Senator.  The  fam- 
ly  removed  to  Texas  at  an  early  date,  and  Henry  Lane  was 
educated  at  the  Bastrop  Military  Academy. 

In  1858  or  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Sam  Houston 
as  lieutenant  of  a  company  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  Texas 
Rangers,  organized  to  protect  the  Texas  frontier  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he  volunteered 
in  a  regime  at  of  cavalry  which  was  afterwards  in  Ector's 
Brigade,  The  brigade  was  taken  to  Mississippi  by  Gen.  Van 
Dorn  in  1SG2  just  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  which  it 
participated,  and  afterwards  Major  Lane's  command  went 
to  Kentucky  under  Col.  T.  H.  McCray  (31st  Arkansas  In- 
fantry), to  whose  staff  Major  Lane  was  attached.  He  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  A 
noted  historical  fact  is  that  Ector's  Brigade  when  ordered  to 
charge  a  battery  invariably  captured  it  and  brought  the  guns 
within  the  Confederate  lines. 

Major  Lane  was  a  man  of  intellect  arid  scholarly  attain- 
ments, and  as  a  lawyer  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  practice  in 
his  State,  and  was  an  untiring  worker,  which  doubtless  has- 
tened his  death. 

GENTLEMEN. 

Victor  M.  Rose,  in  writing  of  prison  life  in  Camp  Chase, 
takes  occasion  to  commend  the  following  prisoners  who  were 
with  him.     Mr.  Rose  says: 

Note— During  the  trying  days  in  Camp  Chase,  there 
were  some  who  never  relaxed  in  their  fealty  to  the  South, 
and  who  never  forgot  that  they  were  gentlemen.  Among 
these  it  is  a  pleasure  to  name  James  Arnold,  Sixth  Texas 
Cavalry,  now  at  Wartrace,  Tennessee;  James  Crabtree,  J.  D. 
White,  Perry  Pirtle,  Wilbur  Flewellen,  of  the  Third  Texas 
Cavalry,  and  John  D.  Miller,  Victoria,  Texas. 
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HOW  FANCIES  AND  TASTES  CHANGE. 

This  is  an  old  story,  but  as  it  may  apply  to  some  Texan 
who  donned  the  gray  and  went  to  the  war,  it  is  copied  in 
these  pages: 

While  rummaging  through  the  drawers  of  a  bookcase  in 
her  daughter's  room  in  search  of  some  writing  paper  the 
other  day,  Mrs.  Wimberling  came  upon  a  bundle  of  letters 
tied  with  a  pink  ribbon  and  emitting  a  faint  perfume.  Then 
she  picked  them  up,  went  downstairs,  and  confronted  her 
daughter.  "Eunice,"  she  said  in  a  high  state  of  indignation, 
"who  is  the  idiot  that  you're  corresponding  with,  I'd  like  to 
know?  Of  all  the  love-sick  trash  I  ever  saw,  this  is  abso- 
lutely the  worst.  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  report  this 
to  your  father  if  this  thing  goes  any  farther.  Who  wrote 
these  letters?"  "I  am  not  going  to  lie  to  you  about  them, 
mamma,"  said  Miss  Eunice  serenely.  "If  you  will  put  on 
your  glasses  and  look  at  them  again,  you  will  find  that 
they're  a  lot  of  old  letters  papa  wrote  to  you  when  you  were 
-a  girl." 


QUITE  A  COMPLIMENT. 

Victor  M.  Rose,  in  his  history  of  Ross'  Texas  Brigade, 
in  his  book,  pays  the  author  of  "Texans  Who  Wore  the 
Gray,"  this  compliment.  Excuse  him,  but  he  feels  it  to  be 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  states  This 
occurred  on  the  withdrawal  of  Gen,  Beauregard  from  Cor- 
inth, Miss: 

"Gen.  Beauregard  executed  the  movement  of  retiring 
from  Corinth  in  a  masterly  manner.  Capt.  S.  S.  Johnson, 
Co.  K,  of  the  Third,  was  on  picket  duty  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal, and,  in  the  hurry  of  the  movement,  Col.  Lane  neg- 
lected to  relieve  them"  The  army  had  proceeded  some  miles 
when  the  absence  of  gallant  old  Co.  K,  was  remarked.  The 
courier  who  bore  Capt.  Johnson  the  order  to  "fall  back," 
found  him,  with  his  twenty-five  Texans,  boldly  confronting 
Halleck's  100,000.  Texas  had  many  brave  and  daring  sons 
to  be  proud  of,  but  not  one  more  deservedly  so  than  Capt. 
Sid  S.  Johnson— now  the  modest,  unassuming  citizen  of  Ty- 
ler, Texas. 
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A  GOOD  SHOWING. 

Col.  A.  W.  Sparks  in  his  "Recollections  of  the  Great 
War"  gives  a  few  facts  in  his  peculiar  style  of  what  Ross' 
Texas  Brigade  did  in  the  Georgia  campaign  under  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.  He  says  this  in  his  interesting  narra- 
tive of  that  most  remarkable  campaign : 

"Our  next  encampment  of  note  was  near  Rome,  at 
which  place  we  met  the  enemy  and  had  a  severe  fight,  the 
3rd  and  9th  Texas  suffering  most.  I  think  we  lost  about  150 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  as  we  were  so  far  from 
home  our  ranks  were  not  refilled  and  our  losses  told  in  the 
fighting  numbers  of  our  brigade  from  this  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  Here  we  held  the  field  and  encamped  for  several  days, 
the  enemy  giving  us  but  light  skirmishes.  This  I  think,  was 
March  7th,  1S64,  and  was  the  commencement  of  our  Georgia 
campaign,  which  I  think,  was  112  days  long,  as  I  recollect 
that  Gen.  L.  Sal  Ross,  I  think  about  the  battle  of  Jonesboro, 
in  one  of  his  orders  read  to  us  of  the  service  in  that  state 
which  was  that  we  had  been  in  the  state  of  Georgia  112  days 
and  during  that  time  had  fought  103  pitch  battles  and  had 
captured  3,000  prisoners,  4,000  stand  of  arms,  S  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, and  12  stand  of  colors,  and  on  entering  the  state  we 
mastered  something  over  1,700  men,  and  at  the  date  on 
which  the  order  was  read  we  had  something  over  700  men 
rank  and  file.  This  is  from  memory,  but  I  believe  that  many 
of  our  comrades  will  recall  in  mind  the  order  and  I  think  it 
is  approximately  correct,  and  hope  that  these  may  call  forth 
a  copy  of  the  original  order." 


SOLDIERLY  CONDUCT. 

Victor  M.  Rose,  in  his  history,  says: 

"The  soldierly  conduct  of  Private  Polk  Dye,  of  Co.  F, 
Third  Texas  Cavalry,  in  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn,  deserves 
mention.  Having  lost  his  horse,  he  joined  temporarily  a 
company  of  the  Third  Louisiana  Infantry,  and  stood  the 
brunt  of  battle  with  that  noble  regiment  all  day.  In  the  last 
of  many  charges  made  by  the  regiment,  his  arm  was  broken 
by  a  minnie-ball.  He  was  assisted  to  his  own  regiment  by 
his  comrades  of  the  day,  who  paid  him  high  compliments  f or 
his  coolness  and  courage. 
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FATHER  RYAN. 

The  Confederate  column  of  the  Fort  Worth  Register 
says: 

Abraham  Joseph  Ryan,  born  in  1840,  died  in  1886,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  was  of  Irish  parentage,  a  Catholic  priest,  chaplain 
in  the  Confederate  army.  After  the  war,  edited  religious 
and  literary  papers  in  New  Orleans  and  Knoxville  and  had 
charge  of  the  church  at  Mobile.  In  1S70  he  published  his 
"Poems,  Patriotic,  Religious  and  Miscellaneous."  He  died 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1886.  His  poems,  "Conquered  Banner," 
"Sword  of  Lee,"  "Erin's  Flag,"  and  "Susan  Corda,"  .are 
brilliant  constellations  that  will  shine  in  the  literary  firma- 
ment as  fixed  stars." 


FOURTH  TEXAS  IN  BATTLE  OF  GAINES'  MILL. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June,  1862,  we  left  our 
camp  near  Ashland,  Va.,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Rich- 
mond, as  the  advance  guard  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps, 
marching  toward  Cold  Harbor,  then  in  the  rear  of  the  Fed- 
eral army.  Nearly  all  of  the  afternoon  and  far  into  the 
night  we  could  hear  heavy  firing  on  our  right  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mechanicsville.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  passed  an  old  Virginia  farmer  sitting  on  his  fence  by  the 
roadside.  His  negroes  were  in  the  field  cutting  wheat.  He 
was  delighted  to  see  us,  and,  waving  his  hat,  said:  "Hurry 
on,  boys;  the  Yankees  have  just  gone  flying  over  the  creek." 
While  he  was  cheering  us,  Reilly's  Battery,  of  our  brigade, 
pulled  down  the  fence  and  ran  into  field  just  into  the  rear  of 
where  the  old  man  was  sitting  and  opened  fire  upon  the  ene- 
my, who  had  burned  the  bridge  and  had  taken  positions  on 
the  hill  beyond  the  creek  in  front  of  us.  The  first  shot  from 
Reilly's  guns  was  a  surprise  to  the  old  man.  He  fell  back- 
ward from  the  fence  and  exclaimed,  "My  God!  a  battle  here 
on  my  plantation;"  and  then,  turning  to  his  negroes,  shouted 
to  them  to  get  to  the  woods  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry 
them,  and  he  led  the  procession.  Company  B  were  thrown 
forward  as  skirmishers.  The  enemy  were  soon  dislodged 
from  their  position,  and  we  continued  to  drive  them  back 
until  we  went  into  bivouac  for  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  Friday,  June  27,  we  were  again 
on  the  march  through  fields,  crossing  creeks,  climbing  hills, 
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and  finally  wading  a  swamp  about  one  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  waist  deep  in  mud  and  water.  After  crossing  the 
swamp,  we  climbed  another  hill  and  passed  through  a  pine 
forest  into  the  edge  of  an  old  field,  where  a  conference  was 
held  between  Gens.  Lee,  Whiting,  and  Hood,  which  ended 
by  Lee  and  Whiting  riding  rapidly  away.  In  a  short  while 
Gen.  Lee  returned  and,  addressing  Lieut.  Walsh,  of  Com- 
pany B,  inquired  for  Gen.  Hood,  who  was  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  us  and  who  heard  the  inquiry.  He  at  once  sa- 
luted Gen.  Lee,  who  said  that  the  efforts  to  break  the  ene- 
my's lines  in  front  of  us  had  been  unsuccessful  and  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  do  so.  Gen.  Hood  replied: 
"We  will  do  it."  As  Gen.  Lee  turned  his  horse  to  ride  away, 
he  lifted  his  hat  and  said:     "May  God  be  with  you!" 

Just  before  we  were  ordered  into  line  of  battle,  and  while 
heavy  firing  could  be  heard  in  our  front  and  on  each  flank, 
Captain  Owens  of  our  regiment,  was  talking  to  some  com- 
rades of  the  battle  in  which  we  expected  soon  to  be  engaged, 
and  drawing  his  sword  and  waiving  it  over  his  head,  re- 
peated the  following  lines  from  Scott's  "Marmion:" 
"The  war  that  for  a  space  did  fail 

Now,  trebly  thundering,  swelled  the  gale, 

And  'Stanley!'  was  the  cry; 

A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye; 

With  dying  hand  above  his  head, 

He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade 

And  shouted  'Victory!' 

'Charge,  Chester,  charge!    On,  Stanley,  on!' 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion." 
While  they  were  the  last  words  of  Marmion,.  they  were 
almost  the  last  words  of  Gallant  Owens,  who    fell    mortally 
wounded   in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  he  quoted 
them  with  such  prophetic  inspiration. 

The  other  regiments  of  our  brigade— Hampton's  Legion 
of  South  Carolinians,  the  First  Texas,  the  Fifth  Texas,  and 
the  Eighteenth  Georgia— were  at  once  ordered  forward  on 
our  left.  Our  regiment,  the  Fourth  Texas,  moved  by  the 
right  flank  farther  into  the  field,  fronting  the  Federal  lines, 
which  appeared  to  be  about  half  a  mile  in  front  of  us.  From 
our  position  we  could  form  some  idea  of  what  was  required 
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of  us.  At  the  farther  side  of  the  field  the  enemy  occupied  a 
steep  hill  covered  with  timber;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a 
creek  whose  banks  afforded  protection  by  abatis  and  log 
breastworks;  at  the  top  of  the  hill  was  another  line  of  in- 
fantry behind  intrenchments  and  supported  by  artillery. 

The  troops  in  front  of  us  who  had  failed  to  break  the  en- 
emy's line  were  retreating  in  disorder,  and  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Gen.  Whiting,  our  division  commander,  "some  were 
skulking  from  the  front,  in  a  shameful  manner."  The  con- 
ditions confronting  us  vividly  recalled  the  remark  Hood  had 
made  when  he  was  colonel  of  our  regiment,  that  he  "could 
double-quick  the  4th  Texas  to  the  gates  of  hell  and  never 
break  the  line." 

About  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  our  line  was  formed  under 
ffre  from  the  enemy  in  front  of  us  and  from  artillery  that 
enfiladed  us  on  our  right  and  left.  Gen.  Hood  had  assumed 
personal  command  of  the  regiment  and  ordered  us  to  dress 
to  the  center  upon  our  colors  and  not  to  fire  until  he  ordered 
us  to  do  so.  We  started  at  quick-time  march  with  our  guns 
at  "right  shoulder  shift."  The  fire  from  the  enemy  was  fall- 
ing upon  us.  like  drops  of  rain  from  a  passing  cloud,  and  as 
we  advanced  their  messengers  of  death  grew  thicker  until 
they  came  in  teeming  showers,  "while  cannon  to  the  right 
and  cannon  to  the  left  volleyed  and  thundered."  At  every 
step  forward  our  comrades  were  falling  around  us.  When 
we  were  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
enemy,  we  passed  over  a  line  of  our  own  troops  lying  upon 
the  ground.  They  had  gone  that  far,  bat  would  not  go  fur- 
ther. A-  young  lieutenant  of  that  regiment  was  pleading 
with  his  men  to  go  forward;  and  when  they  would  not  do  so, 
he  said  they  had  disgraced  their  flag,  and,  throwing  away 
his  sword,  he  seized  a  musket  and  joined  cur  ranks;  but  the 
brave  boy  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when  he  was  killed. 
As  we  passed  this  regiment  Lieut.  Col.  Warwick  snatched 
up  their  colors,  and,  like  the  standard  bearer  of  the  10th 
Legion  of  Ancient  Rome,  told  them  to  follow  their  flag,  but 
they  did  not  do  so.  With  that  flag  in  one  hand  and  his  sword 
in  the  other,  the  gallant  Warwick  fell  after  he  had  crossed 
the  second  line  of  fortifications. 

Gen.    Hood   was  in  front  until  we  were  within  about  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  creek,  when  he  wheeled  his  horse  to 
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our  right  and  ordered  us  to  fix  our  bayonets  and  charge  at 
double-quick.  Here  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  poured  into  us 
with  increasing  fury,  cutting  down  .our  ranks  like  wheat  in 
the  harvest. 

More  than  half  of  our  regiment  had  fallen  upon  the  field, 
although  we  had  not  fired  a  gun.  Raising  the  Rebel  yell,  we 
dashed  across  the  creek  (which  we  found  to  have  steep  banks, 
in  some  places  twenty  feet  high,  with  sides  cut  to  form  a 
ditch)  and  climbed  over  the  breastworks,  when  the  enemy 
gave  way  in  confusion.  ■  The  Federal  colonel  in  command  of 
the  line  broken  by  the  4th  Texas  says:  "All  along  the  line 
our  fire  was  opened  on  the  enemy  and  maintained  in  a  most 
vigorous  manner.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  done 
The  effect  upon  his  ranks  was  perceptible,  and  the  slope  of 
the  hill  bore  testimony  to  the  steadiness  and  accuracy  of  our 
fire,  yet  he  moved  steadily  along  until  up  and  onto  us,  when 
unable  to  resist,  our  line  broke." 

We  fired  into  their  retreating  ranks  as  they  ran  up  the 
hill,  and,  reloading  as  fast  as  we  could,  we  followed  them 
over  their  second  fortifications,  when  their  entire  line  gave 
way  in  disorder,  but  continued  to  fire  as  they  retreated.  A 
Federal  officer  who  was  on  their  second  line  says:  "The  ene- 
my made  a  final  and  desperate  effort  to  break  through  our 
lines,  and  were  successful,  but  not  until  our  weary  men  were 
trampled  upon.  The  attack  was  desperate,  and  so  was  the 
defense.  The  noise  of  the  musketry  was  not  rattling  as  or- 
dinarily, but  was  one  intense  metallic  din."  This  position 
of  the  Federals  was  strong  and  well  selected,  and  their 
double  line  of  defense  ought  to  have  been  held  against  al- 
most any  force  that  could  have  been  thrown  against  them. 

After  we  crossed  their  second  line  of  defenses,  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery  massed  on  an  elevation  in  the  rear  of  their 
lines  on  our  left  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  canister 
upon  us.  Without  halting  to  reform  our  lines,  we  charged 
the  batteries,  capturing  fourteen  cannon;  but  one  battery 
with  four  guns  succeeded  in  escaping  before  we  reached 
them,  which  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  capturing  a  couple  of 
months  later  in  the  battle  of  second  Manassas.  We  then 
turned  upon  the  retreating  infantry  and  drove  them  through 
an  old  orchard. 

In  a  short  while  we  felt  the  ground  begin  to  tremble  like 
an  earthquake  and  heard  a  noise  like  the  rumbling  of  distant 
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thunder.  It  was  a  regiment  of  United  States  cavalry  charg- 
ing us.  This  regiment  was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
United  States  army.  Albert  Sidney  Sohnston  had  been  the 
colonel,  Robert  E.  Lee  had  been  the  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
J.  B.  Hood  had  been  a  lieutenant  before  resigning  to  enter 
the  Confederate  service.  The  captain  of  Hood's  old  company 
commanded  the  regiment  in  the  charge,  and  was  captured 
by  us. 

To  hear  the  trumpets  sounding  the  charge,  to  see  the 
squadrons  coming  toward  us  at  full  speed,  and  to  see  their 
sabers  glistening  in  the  sunlight  of  the  dying  day  like  a  flame 
of  fire  from  heaven  was  a  spectacle  grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  imparted  a  feeling  of  awe  in  the  bravest  of  hearts. 
When  they  were  within  about  forty  yards  of  us,  we  poured  a 
volley  into  them  and  prepared  to  receive  them  on  our  bayo- 
nets; but  our  one  volley  had  done  dreadful  execution.  Horses 
and  riders  fell  in  heaps  upon  the  ground,  and  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  and  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  could  be  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  battle  as  the  setting  sun  shed  a  fading 
light  over  the  battlefield.  Capt.  McArthur,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  regiment  after  the  battle,  in  his  offi- 
cial report  says:  "The  regiment  charged  under  a  most  gall- 
ing fire  until  all  the  officers  but  one  had  been  struck  down, 
and  being  without  afficers,  wheeled  to  the  right  and  came  off 
in  as  good  order  as  could  be  expected." 

After  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  had  been  repulsed,  we 
pushed  on  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Chickahominy.  Desultory  firing  continued  until  it  was 
so  dark  we  could  not  distinguish  friend  from  foe  a  few  yards 
from  us;  in  fact,  we  were  fired  upon  by  our  own  troops  re- 
sulting in  the  killing  of  Lieut.  Brooks,  of  Company  F,  of  our 
regiment. 

The  gentle  breezes  of  that  night  in  June  were  whispering 
requiems  for  the  brave  spirits  who  had  fought  their  last 
battle  when  our  regiment  was  re-formed  in  line  about  nine 
o'clock  by  Gen.  Hood,  who  counted  only  seventy-two  pres- 
ent; but  others  reported  during  the  night  who  had  been 
separated  from  us  in  the  darkness  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
battle. 

The  charge  of  the  4th  Texas  at  Gaines's  Mill  was  a  dearly 
bought  victory;  but  it  broke  the  Federal  lines  around  Rich- 
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mond,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy 
was  saved.  Out  of  less  than  five  hundred  who  went  into  the 
battle,  we  lost  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  men  and  twenty- 
three  officers,  killed  and  wounded,  including  Col.  Marshall, 
Lieut.  Col.  Warwick,  and  Maj.  Key. 

With  a  detail  of  one  man  from  each  company  in  the 
regiment,  I  stood  picket  that  night  at  the  corner  of  the  gar- 
den fence  of  a  farmhouse  which  we  were  informed  had  been 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter,  whose  corps  we 
had  fought  that  day.  As  the  rations  issued  to  us  at  Ashland 
on  the  25th  had  been  exhausted,  and  as  our  commissary 
trains  were  far  in  the  rear,  we  went  on  duty  with  empty 
haversack.  We  had  been  at  our  post  some  hours,  and  could 
hear  the  Federal  troops  pushing  their  retreat  across  the 
bridges  of  the  Chickahominy  as  fast  as  possible,  while  the 
lonliness  of  the  night  was  increased  by  the  wail  of  the  whip- 
poor-wills  that  came  to  us  from  the  swamps  below  us.  We 
were  recounting  the  incidents  of  the  day  and  of  the  baptism 
of  fire  through  which  we  had  passed,  when  we  heard  the 
tramping  of  horses  and  the  clanking  of  sabers  coming  towards 
us  from  the  direction  of  our  own  lines.  When  they  were 
within  a  short  distance  of  us,  we  halted  them  and  demanded 
who  they  were,  supposing  them  to  be  a  scouting  party  of 
our  own  cavalry.  Although  it  has  been  nearly  forty-four 
years  since  then,  the  answer  we  received  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. A  pompous  voice  rang  out  clear  and  distinct,  "Maj. 
Gen.  McCall,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  which 
evidently  came  from  one  who  had  straightened  himself  up  in 
his  stirrups  so  as  to  get  the  answer  out  strong  and  forcible. 
Our  surprise  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  as  we  had  heard  that 
Gen.  McCall  was  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  the  pre- 
vious day  at  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville.  We  at  once  de- 
manded their  surrender,  but  instead  of  doing  so  they  put 
spurs  to  their  horses  and  dashed  by  us  down  the  hill  toward 
their  own  lines,  followed  by  a  volley  from  us. 

Gen.  Morell,  whose  division  formed  the  left  wing  of  Por- 
ter's Corps  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  in  his  official  re- 
port says:  "The  Confederates  made  their  first  attack  about 
twelve  o'clock  upon  the  right,  which  was  handsomely  re- 
pulsed. The  second  attack  was  made  about  2:30  and  the 
third  about  5:30  o'clock,  each  extending  along  my  entire 
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front,  and  both,  like  the  first,  were  galantly  repulsed.  The 
The  fourth  and  last  came  (about  6:30  p.  m.)  in  irrestible 
force,  and  swept  us  from  the  ground." 

Gen.  Seymour,  whose  division  went  to  the  support  of 
Gsn.  MorelPs  Division,  in  reporting  the  action  of  his  artillery 
after  we  had  broken  the  Federal  lines,  says:  "The  batteries 
which  had  already  played  an  important  part  now  endeavored 
to  drive  back  the  Confederates  and  opened  with  rapidity 
and  precision,  but  could  not  contend  successfully  against  the 
bullets  of  the  infantry  at  short  range.  Capt.  Easton,  nobly 
encouraging  and  cheering  his  men,  fell,  and  his  battery  (six 
guns)  was  lost  with  him.  Capt.  Kerns  was  wounded  early 
in  the  battle,  but  in  spite  of  his  wound  kept  the  field;  and 
when  the  enemy  came  Upon  his  battery,  he  loaded  and  fired 
the  last^shots  himself  and  brought  four  of  his  guns  off  the 
field.  Capt.  De  Hart's  battery  did  its  best  service,  keeping 
its  ground  and  delivering  its  fire  against  the  advancing  enemy. 
Capt.  De  Hart  was  here  wounded.  All  displayed  the  greateat 
gallantry;  but  no  efforts  could  repel  .the  rush  of  a  now  suc- 
cessful foe,  under  whose  fire  rider  and  horse  went  down  and 
guns  lay  immovable  upon  the  field." 

Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle,  in 
speaking  of  the  breaking  of  the  enemy's  lines  says:  "The 
dead  and  wounded  marked  the  way  of  the  intrepid  advance, 
the  brave  Texans  leading,  closely  followed  by  their  no  less 
daring  comrades,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  ravine  to  their 
first  line  of  breastworks,  over  which  the  impetuous  column 
dashed  up  to  the  intrenchments  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
which  were  quickly  stormed  and  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery 
captured." 

Thexlay  following  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  Gen.  Jack- 
son, in  riding  over  the  ground  where  the  4th  Texas  had 
charged,  exclaimed:  "The  men  who  carried  this"  position 
were  soldiers  indeed,"  and  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle 
said:  "In  this  charge,  in  which  more  than  a  thousand  men 
fell,  killed  and  wounded,  before  the  fire  of  the  enemy  and  in 
which  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured,  the  4th 
Texas,  under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Hood,  was  the  first  to  pierce 
these  strongholds  and  sieze  the  guns.  Although  swept 
from  their  defenses  by  this  rapid  and  almost  matchless  dis- 
play of  daring  and  desperate  valor,  the  well- disciplined  Fed- 
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era's  continued  to  fight  with  stubborn  resistance  as  they 
retreated." 

Gen.  Whiting,  our  division  commander,  in  his  official  re- 
port of  the  battle  says:  "The  battle  was  severe,  hotly  con- 
tested, and  gallantly  won.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  special 
attention  to  the  4th  Texas,  which  was  the  first  to  break  the 
enemy's  line  and  enter  his  works.  Of  the  other  regiments  in 
the  division,  it  would  be  invidious  and  unjust  to  mention  one 
above  another." 

Gen.  Hood,  who  commanded  us. in  the  charge,  says; 
"With  a  ringing  shout  we  dashed  up  the  steep  hill,  through 
the  abatis,  and  over  the  breastworks  upon  the  very  heads  of 
the  enemy.  At  this  juncture  the  artillery  stationed  on  a  hill 
to  the  left  opened  fire  upon  the  4th  Texas,  which  changed 
front  and  charged  in  their  direction.  I  "dispatched  every 
officer  of  my  staff  to  the  main  portion  of  the  brigade  in  the 
woods  on  our  left,  instructing  them  to  bear  the  glad  tidings 
that  the  4th  Texas  had  pierced  the  enemy's  line  and  were 
moving  in  his  rear  and  to  deliver  orders  to  push  forward  with 
utmost  haste.  Meantime  the  long  line  of  blue  and  steel  to 
the  right  and  left  wavered,  and  finally  gave  way  as  the  18ch 
Georgia,  the  1st  Texas,  the  5th  Texas,  and  Hampton's  Legion 
gallantly  moved  forward  from  right  to  left,  thus  completing 
a  grand  wheel  of  the  brigade  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
enemy.  Simultaneously  with  this  movement  burst  forth  a 
tumultuously  shout  of  victory,  which  was  taken  up  along  the 
whole  Confederate  line. "  —  M.  R.  Hamby. 


DOUGLAS'  FIRST  TEXAS  BATTERY. 

About  June  1,  1861,  Col.  Elkanah  Greer,  of  Marshall, 
Texas,  was  commissioned  by  the  Confederate  Government  at 
Richmond,  to  raise  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  a  company  to 
man  a  battery  of  artillery.  The  work  of  raising  the  artillery 
company  was  committed  to  J.  J.  Goode,  of  Dallas,  and  J.  P. 
Douglas  of  Tyler.  Douglas  enlisted  fifty  young  men  in  and 
around  Tyler,  and  on  June  10,  1861,  formed  them  in  line  in 
the  Court  House  yard,  where  they  received  a  beautiful  flag 
made  by  the  ladies  of  the  city,  from  the  hands  of  Miss  Mollie 
E.  Moore,  the  poetess.     The  fifty  men  then  started  immedi- 
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ately  to  Dallas,  where  the    company    organized.     They  ar- 
rived there  the  14th. 

In  the  meantime,  J.  J.  Goode  had  been  enlisting  men, 
but  did  not  have  the  requisite  number.  The  writer  of  this 
was  then  20  years  old  and  lived  in  the  country  ten  miles  west 
of  Dallas.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  I  got  a  message  from  a 
friend  in  town  that  this  company  was  to  be  organized  imme- 
diately, and  recommending  it  to  me  if  I  wanted  to  join  the 
Confederate  army.  I  went  into  Dallas  soon  in  the  morning 
on  the  14th,  and  reported  to  Captain  Goode  and  signed  the 
roll,  being  the  thirtieth  on  the  list  of  the  fifty  raised  by  him 
before  the  organization.  Douglas  and  his  fifty  Tyler  boys 
soon  came  in  and  went  into  camp  in  a  beautiful  grove  in 
front  of  Captain  Goode's  residence,  a  place  then  one  mile  out 
of  town.  In  a  short  time  the  Dallas  fifty  were  enlisted  and 
the  company  of  one  hundred  men  was  complete,  and  pro- 
ceded  to  organize.  I  forget  given  names  and  initials,  but 
my  best  recollection  is  that  the  organization  for  the  first  year 
was  as  follows:  J.  J.  Goode,  captain;  J.  P.  Douglas,  first 
lieutenant;  Alf  Davis,  second  lieutenant;  James  M.  Boren, 
third  lieutenant;  William  Harris,  fourth  lieutenant.  The 
Sergeants  were:  Ben  Hardin,  orderly;  John  Durrough,  quar- 
termaster; Tom  Floyd,  first;  Julius  Sanders,  second;  Mitch 
Gray,  third;  James  Long,  fourth;  Tom  Hoard,  fifth;  Jim- 
Howard,  sixth.  The  Company  organized  and  was  recorded  as 
the  First  Texas  Battery.  It  was  mostly  composed  of  young 
men  from  in  and  around  the  two  towns,  Dallas  and  Tyler. 
As  an  organization  it  was  a  company  of  well  grown,  active, 
healthy  boys.  Seventy  per  cent  of  them  were  under  22 
years  old,  ninety  per  cent  under  25,  and  but  four  men  over 
30.  Nearly  all  occupations  then  followed  in  Texas,  were 
represented  in  that  company.  Judge  Burford,  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  Dallas  District,  was  a  private  until  he  re- 
ceived a  Colonel's  commission  in  1862,  and  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  cavalry  regiment.  There  were  three  editors,  sev- 
eral printers,  several  lawyers  and  law  students,  some  farm- 
er's boys,  merchant's  sons  and  clerks,  and  some  had  been 
Texas  Rangers. 

We  had  to  remain  several  days  in  Dallas  waiting  for 
cannons  and  outfit  to  arrive  from  the  recently  captured  Fed- 
eral garrison   at  San  Antonio.     About  July  10,  1861,  we  re- 
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ceived  a  splendidly  equipped  battery  of  six  guns,  horses, 
mules,  baggage  wagons,  etc.  In  the  meantime  the  ten  com- 
panies of  cavalry  from  different  parts  of  the  State  had  gath- 
ered at  Dallas,  and  Col.  Greer  started  on  the  march  to  Mis- 
souri to  join  Gen.  McCulIoch.  We  marched  north  and 
crossed  Red  River  at  Colbert's  Ferry,  near  where  the  city  of 
Denison  now  stands.  Our  camp  life,  receiving  our  horses, 
marching  and  drilling  at  every  opportunity,  even  at  night, 
was  a  novelty  and  very  interesting  to  us,  but  our  first  real 
excitement  was  at  Red  River. 

The  river  was  very  low.  The  current  ran  near  the  north 
bank  and  a  sand  bar  extended  from  the  Texas  bank  a.  con- 
siderable distance  toward  the  water  near  the  other  shore. 
The  cavalry  had  that  day  marched  in  front  and  had  forded 
the  river  above  the  ferry.  We  moved  down  on  the  sand  bar 
and  one  gun  and  caison  had  been  ferried  over  when  Col, 
Greer  ordered  the  crossing  of  the  artillery  suspended  till  the 
baggage  wagons  of  the  cavalry  regiment  could  cross  over. 
The  guns  were  parked,  ropes  stretched,  horses  unhitched 
and  tied,  driftwood  gathered  and  cooking  commenced. 

While  some  of  the  boys  were  in  bathing,  they  heard  a 
strange  roaring.  It  sounded  like  it  came  from  the  still  water 
around  them.  They  got  to  the  company  as  soon  as  they 
could.  By  that  time  the  water  was  moving  up  on  the  sand 
bar  and  the  men  were  busy  harnessing  horses  and  packing 
wagon?.  The  artillery  tactics  on  drill  says  that  horses  can 
be  harnessed  and  hitched  to  the  guns  and  ready  to  move,  in 
seven  minutes,  if  no  errors  are  made.  Our  company  har- 
nessed the  horses  and  carried  five  cannon,  five  caissons, 
forge,  battery  wagon,  and  four  battery  wagons,  off  that 
sand  bar  back  to  the  Texas  shore  in  ten  minutes.  The  water 
was  near  the  top  of  the  wheels  as  some  of  the  last  went  out. 
Red  River  rose  20  feet  in  30  minutes.  The  phenomenon  was 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  cloud-burst,  the  waters  uniting 
with  the  annual  flow  from  the  melted  snow  from  the  head  of 
Red  River. 

We  ferried  over  next  day  and  took  up  the  line  of  march 
towards  Missouri.  We  crossed  the  Indian  Nation  and  ar- 
rived at  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas,  about  the  first  of  August. 
Col.  Greer  was  ordered  forward  to  Springfield,  Mo.,  with 
the  cavalry.     He  left  us  at  Ft.  Smith  to  recruit    our  horses 
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and  repair  our  gun  carriages  and  went  on  a  "forced  march" 
to  join  McCulloeh.  We  remained  a  few  days  and  moved 
forward,  but  did  not.  reach  the  army  in  time  to  be  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Oak  Hill,  Mo.  We  stopped  in  Mt.  Vernon.  The  enemy 
having  retreated  towards  St.  Louis,  McCulloeh  remained  in 
North  Arkansas  and  Southern  Missouri  till  the  spring  cam- 
paign opened  in  1S62. 

The  "Yankees"  did  not  advance  till  late  in  the  fall. 
Pending  that  time  we  marched  South  through  Neosho  and 
into  Arkansas,  and  camped  at  the  edge  of  a  large  prairie 
near  Bentonville,  Camp  Jackson.  We  spent  the  time  drill- 
ing. At  one  time,  while  executing  the  manoeuvers  of  the 
battery  drill  of  flying-  artillery  over  the  rough  prairie,  the 
powder  in  an  ammunition  chest  became  ignited  and  all  three 
chests  of  a  caisson  were  blown  up.  Fortunately  there  was 
no  other  damage  done.  Some  of  the  horses  were  badly 
scared,  and  it  was  a  new  experience  to  the  boys,  we  were 
more  or  less  excited. 

When  the  enemy  moved  south  under  Gen.  Fremont,  we 
again  advanced  into  Missouri.  The  battle  never  came  off,  as 
we  expected.  We  remained  in  Missouri  till  near  Christmas, 
and  went  into  winter  quarters  near  Fayettville,  Ark.  We 
built  substantial  quarters  for  the  men  and  stables  for  the 
horses.  There  were  two  other  batteries  quartered  with  us: 
Hart's  Battery  from  Little  Rock,  and  Provence's  Battery 
from  Ft.  Smith,  all  three  under  Maj.  Bradfute  of  McCul- 
loch's  staff. 

It  was  here  that  we  were  placed  under  discipline,  ac- 
cording to  a  strict  construction  of  the  army  regulations.  We 
had  guard  lines  around  the  quarters  and  sentries  walked 
their  beats  in  silence  except  the  "Who  goes  there?"  if  any 
one  approached:  and  in  the  night  to  call  out  the  "All  is 
well!"  every  hour.  We  submitted  to  all  this  cheerfully  and 
thought  we  were  soldiers;  but  when  a  severe  North  Arkan- 
sas winter  came  upon  us  we  demanded  fires  at  the  guard 
posts.  Maj.  Bradfute,  who  had  spent  20  years  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  remonstrated  with  us,  appealed  to  our  patriotism 
and  the  oath  we  had  taken.  He  was  replied  to  by  Dick 
Small,  W.  S.  Waites  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  he,  him- 
self, had  taken  an  oath,  and  that  if  his  oath  as  an  officer 
meant  anything,  he  should  protect  the  health  of  the  men 
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under  him  and  not  sacrifice  their  lives  in  such  weather,  in 
the  interest  of  discipline,  when  there  was  not  an  enemy 
within  200  miles.  The  fires  were  extinguished  by  a  detail 
sent  out  by  Maj.  Bradfute  from  another  company,  but  the 
Texans,  rallying  to  the  sentinels  from  camp,  immediately 
rebuilt  them.  Maj.  Bradfute  reluctantly  submitted,  and  re- 
mained afterwards  our  friend.  We  were  not  under  his  com- 
mand after  that  winter. 

In  February,  1862,  the  Federal  Army  under  Gen.  Curtis 
advanced  south  through  Missouri.  Our  company  marched 
out  of  winter  quarters  and  marched  and  countermarched 
for  some  days  waiting  for  Price  and  McCulloch  to  organ- 
ize, and  for  Van  Dorn  to  come  with  reinforcements  and  take 
command. 

On  the  Gth  and  7th  of  March,  1862,  we  went  into  the 
battle  of  Elk  Horn.  On  the  first  day  we  were  on  the  right 
till  late  in  the  evening.  After  Gen.  McCulloch,  commanding 
that  wing  of  the  army,  and  Gen.  Mcintosh,  the  next  in  rank, 
had  been  killed,  we  were  ordered  to  the  left  to  reinforce 
Gen.  Price,  who  had  engaged  the  enemy  during  the  day  at 
that  point.  Next  morning  our  battery  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion south  of  the  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  in  an  exposed  place,  in 
some  heavy  timber.  The  enemy  was  across  a  field  from  us 
in  force  with  several  batteries.  Our  situation  was  different 
at  Elk  Horn  from  anything  I  saw  during  that  four  years  of 
war.  It  seems  that  we  were  sent  in  there  to  engage  the 
pnemy  while  the  rest  of  thearmy  were  in  'full  retreat.  We 
held  that  position  for  three  long  hours  without  any  support. 
It  was  our  first  battle  and  I  have  always  been  astonished 
that  we  did  as  weli  as  we  did.  We  were  under  the  cannon- 
ade of  five  or  six  batteries.  The  air  was  thick  with  flying 
shots  and  bursting  shells;  some  of  them  went  high  and  cut 
the  timber,  which  fell  among  us.  Strange  to  say,  we  had 
but  one  man  killed,  a  beardless  boy,  Charlie  Erwin,  of  Tyler. 
We  had  seven  wounded  and  several  horses  killed.  We  ex- 
hausted our  ammunition  and  were  ordered  out,  and  found 
that  the  army  was  retreating.  We  followed  with  scarcely 
horses  enough  to  move  the  guns,  but  with  the  help  of  the 
cannoniers,  after  several  days  of  hardship,  we  arrived  at 
Van  Buren,  Ark.  The  army  had  retreated  during  the  night 
and  morning,   going  West,    turning  south   at   Bentonville,. 
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while  the  battery,  unsupported  by  either  cavalry  or  infantry, 
were  directed  due  East  across  a  wild,  rugged  country,  mak- 
ing a  curve  South  and  southwesterly,  until  we  made  the 
junction  with  the  main  army.  It  was  during  this  artillery 
duel  and  retrtat  that  Lieutenant  Douglas  proved  his  ca- 
pacity for  command  and  insured  his  election  to  the  cap- 
taincy. 

We  soon  started  on  that  long  march  acrass  the  state  of 
Arkansas  to  Desarc,  where  we  embarked  on  a  steamboat  for 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  We  arrived  there  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1862,  and  soon  left  for  Corinth,  Mississippi.  The  guns 
were  carried  on  the  railroad,  the  horses  were  carried  over 
the  dirt  road.  Our  battery  was  present  and  in  line  at  the 
battle  of  Farmington,  in  front  of  Corinth,  but  was  not  en- 
gaged. 

We  were  at  Corinth,  Miss. ,  when  the  organization  of 
the.  army  was  effected.  Capt.  Goode  was  assigned  to  duty 
on  a  military  court  and  left  the  company.  J.  P.  Douglas 
was  elected  Captain;  James  N.  Boren,  First  Lieutenant;  J. 
H.  Bingham,  Second  Lieutenant;  Ben  Hardin,  Third  Lieuten- 
ant; Mark  L.  Fleishel,  Orderly  Sergeant;  Pink  Wilfong, 
Quartermaster  Sergeant. 

I  forgot  some  who  were  appointed  gun  Sergeants  at 
that  time,  as  there  were  several  changes  made  afterwards; 
but  I  well  remember  J.  M.  Seagle,  Ans.  Keel  an'd  Sam  Mc- 
Dermot.  The  company  was  ever  afterwards  known  as  Doug- 
las' First  Texas  Battery. 

After  the  army  retreated  from  Corinth,  we  remained  at 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  for  several  wreeks.  We  were  then  ordered  to 
East  Tennessee  to  join  Kirby  Smith  for  the  Kentucky  cam- 
paign. We  went  by  rail  via  Mobile,  Montgomery  and  Atlan- 
ta to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  remained  there  for  a  few  weeks 
and  started  on  the  march  north  to  Knoxville,  on  the  10th  of 
August  1872.  There  were  many  incidents  which  transpired 
before  we  returned  to  Louden,  Tenn.,  in  the  following  No- 
vember, which  interested  us  at  the  time,  but  I  fear  it  would 
not  interest  many  in  this  fast  age.  We  were  in  the  battle 
of  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  lost  three  men  killed  and  several 
wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
Boren,  who  was  shot  through  the  body  with  a  cannon  ball, 
while  he  was  standing  between  his  guns  giving  orders  to 
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gunners.  Lieut.  Hardin  was  badly  wounded.  The  battery 
was  engaged  again  on  the  1st  of  September  at  Kentucky 
River,  on  our  way  to  Lexington. 

At  the  camp  near  Lexington  two  Lieutenants  were 
elected.  Bingham  became  First,  Ben  Hardin  Second,  and 
Mark  Fleishel  Third,  Julius  Sanders  Fourth.  We  marched 
North  to  Covington,  back  to  Mt.  Sterling,  West  to  Frank- 
fort, South  to  Harrodsburg,  East  through  Cumberland  Gap 
into  East  Tennessee,  and  remained  at  Louden  till  December 
1862. 

We  left  Louden  and  crossed  Cumberland  Mountains 
again  into  Middle  Tennessee,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  of  December,  went  with  McGown's  Division  into  the 
charge  made  on  the  enemy's  right  at  Murfreesborough.  We 
were  hotly  engaged  at  the  opening  of  the  battle  and  ad- 
vanced with  the  infantry  as  the  Yankees  fell  back  to  their 
stronghold  in  the  "Cedar  Brakes."  We  spent  the  remainder 
of  that  winter  at  Shelbyville,  25  miles  south  of  Murfrees- 
borough. 

As  the  army  retired  from  Middle  Tennessee,  our  battery 
was  engaged  at  Elk  River  and  other  places  that  summer, 
and  were  active  in  all  the  maneuvering  of  Bragg's  army  till 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  We  were  at  Chattanooga,  Har- 
rison's Landing,  Pigeon  Mountain,  Lafayette,  Georgia,  and 
other  places,  and  were  hotly  engaged  at  Chickamauga.  In 
the  last  charge  at  sundown,  on  the  20th  of  Septemder  1863, 
our  battery  advanced  with  the  infantry  to  within  a  few  pa- 
ces of  Thomas'  strong  position  and  followed  his  retreat  till 
late  in  the  night.  We  were  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  got  our  guns  off  and  covered  the  retreat 
to  Dalton,  Georgia.  In  fact,  the  part  of  the  line  held  by 
General  Cleburne,  with  whose  command  our  battery  was 
then  in  co-operation,  repulsed  all  assaults,  and  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  repulse  of  our  center  and  left  wing,  until  late 
that    afternoon,  when  orders  came  for  us  to  retire. 

Many  interesting  events  transpired  while  in  winter 
quarters  at  Dalton.  The  most  important  was  the  re-enlist- 
ment of  our  company  in  January  1864  for  the  war.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  it  was  before  the  army  bill  of  that  year  was 
passed.  The  boys,  after  au-cussing  the  probable  action  of 
the  Congress,  decided  to  rcet.liat  for  the  war.     We  did  so  by 
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adopting  a  set  of  resolutions  drawn  up  by  Ed  W.    Smith,  of 
Tyler,  one  of  our  original  company. 

We  had  a  twofold  object  in  re-enlisting:  one  was  that 
we  expected  to  remain  in  the  army  and  did  not  want  to  be 
affected  by  any  action  Congress  might  take;  and  the  other 
was  to  set  an  example  to  those  in  the  army  who  might  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  propable  conscript  law.  The  latter  ob- 
ject seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect.  General  Johnston  or- 
dorsed  our  action  and  recommended  the  example  to  the  army, 
and  I  think  very  nearly  all  of  his  command  re-enlisted.  Our 
company  by  name  received  the  thanks  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  for  its  action  in  the  matter. 

The  history  of  Douglas'  Battery  during  the  year  1S64, 
if  written,  would  make  a  large  volume,  and  its  history  from 
the  time  it  left .  Dalton,  the  first  of  May,  till  the  fall  of  At- 
lanta, "The  Hundred  Days  Battle, "  would  fill  many  pages. 
I  think  it  was  more  active  than  any  other  battery  in  the 
army.  We  were  under  fire  all  the  time  except  at  times  when 
we  would  be  changing  position  or  moving  to  a  new  line,  we 
would  be  out  of  range.  We  were  hotly  engaged  at  Resaca, 
New  Hope  church,  Marietta.  Atlanta,  on  the  22nd  .and  23rd 
■of  July,  and,  in  fact,  we  were  in  position  on  every  line  of 
battle  that  was  formed  during  the  hundred  days.  It  was  at 
Atlanta  on  the  22nd  of  July  that  we  got  our  battery  of  12- 
pound  Napoleon  guns.  It  was  captured  from  the  Federals 
by  our  infantry  support  and  turned  over  to  us.  After  the 
fall  of  Atlanta  we  moved  South  and  were  in  the  battle  of 
Jonesboro,  Ga.  We  remained  at  Love  joy  Station  till  Octo- 
ber, and  then  started  on  the  campaign  with  Gen.  Hood  to 
Nashville.  We  moved  Northwest  through  Georgia  and 
Alabama  to  Florence,  on  the  Tennessee  river. 

Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  was  commanding  the  advance  when 
Ave  approached  the  South  side  of  the  river.  The  Yankees 
occupied  the  town.  The  artillery  was  masked  on  the  bluffs 
and  the  firing  of  our  guns  commenced  simultaneously  with 
the  launching  of  the  pontoon  boats.  Gibson's  Louisiana 
Brigade  crossed  over  in  the  boats  under  fire.  The  bridge 
was  soon  laid  and  the  army  crossed. 

After  some  days  we  started  towards  Nashville.  At 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  we  were  confronted  by  a  large  force,  and 
our  battery  was  engaged  all  day  on   the  29th  of  November, 
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firing  across  Duck  river.      Co!.  Beckham,  Chief  of  Artillery, 
was  killed  at  that  place  near  our  guns. 

On  Nov.  30,  1864,  at  Franklin,  Term.,  Capt.  Douglas  ad- 
vanced the  battery  with  our  attacking  line  of  infantry  to  the 
Yankees'  front  line  of  works,  which  they  abandoned,  and 
took  a  position  in  and  on  the  side  of  the  pike  and  fired  over 
the  heads  of  our  men  as  they  advanced,  and  afterwards  at 
the  old  gin  house.  When  the  enemy  finally  gave  way,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  our  battery,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  Cheatham,  moved  forward  and  took  posi- 
tion near  the  old  gin  house  and  fired  at  them  as  they  re- 
treated across  Harpeth  river. 

We  moved  forward  next  day  to  Nashville.  On  the  15th 
and  16th  of  December  we  were  in  Hood's  lines  and  under 
heavy  fire.  The  cannonade  on  the  16th  was  terrific.  When 
our  army  gave  way  late  in  the  evening,  Capt.  Douglas,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  placed  some  guns 
.  in  position  one  mile  South  of  our  abandoned  works  and  ral- 
lied some  of  our  infantry  for  sharpshooters,  and  protected 
the  retreat  of  that  part  of  the  army. 

The  next  day,  the  17th,  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  placed  our 
battery  in  the  rear  to  help  cover  the  retreat.  We  gave  them 
battle  on  almost  every  eminence  along  the  pike  till  late  in 
the  evening,  when  we  took  a  position  South  of  Franklin  and 
held  it  for  some  time  while  a  large  force  of  Yankee  cavalry 
was  forming  around  us.  The  fog  and  the  cold  misty  rain 
that  was  failing  made  it  difficult  to  see.  When  we  limbered 
up  the  guns  and  started,  the  Yankee  cavalry  made  a  charge 
on  us,  stopped  the  carriages,  captured  most  of  the  men,  cut 
the  harness  and  otherwise  loosed  the  horses,  and  started 
back  with  us  before  our  cavalry  came  to  our  relief;  and  then 
in  a  confused  and  desultory  way,  they  fired  into  our  captors 
and  created  a  confusion  in  which  nearly  all  of  us  got  away. 
We  brought  out  most  of  the  horses,  but  lost  our  guns.  Ed 
Smith,  after  escaping,  with  one  or  two  others,  made  a  last 
effort  to  bring  off  a  gun,  was  finally  captured  and  taken  to 
prison. 

The  company,  without  guns,  retreated  with  the  army 
and  staid  for  a  while  at  Columbus,  Miss.  In  January,  1865, 
we  were  assigned  to  duty  at  Mobile,  to  take  charge  of  the 
siege  guns  at  Fort  Sidney  Johnston.       Capt.  Douglas    went 
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home  on  a  furlough  and  left  the  company  in  command  of 
Lieut.  Ben.  Hardin,  Bingham  having  left  us  the  previous 
summer.  In  March  there  was  some  desultory  firing  between 
the  Fort  and  gun  boats  in  the  bay.  Some  of  their  shot  flew 
about  us.  This  was  the  last  battle  we  were  in.  It  was  said 
that  we  disabled  one  of  their  boats,  but  I  never  knew  wheth- 
er we  did  or  not. 

When  Mobile  was  evacuated  on  the  11th  of  April,  1865, 
we  received  a  light  battery  with  a  splendid  outfit  of  horses. 
We  marched  to  North  Mississippi  and  were  camping  at  Ar- 
tesia,  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  when  we  received  news 
of  the  surrender.  We  were  ordered  to  Gainesville,  Ala.,  to 
be  paroled.  Some  of  the  boys  started  for  their  homes  imme- 
diately, but  the  body  of  the  company  took  paroles  May  14th, 
1865,  and  went  to  Mobile  and  from  there  to  Texas. 

As  we  did  not  know  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
people  after  the  war,  many  returned  to  their  original  States. 
Many  who  were  not  identified  with  the  towns  where  they 
enlisted,  scattered  off  into  different  parts  of  Texas,  and  other 
States.  I  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Mobile.  I  have  seen 
but  one  member  of  the  company  since  the  war,  that  is  Ser- 
geant N.  M.  Seagle,  of  Hickory,  N.  C.  At  this  writing, 
June,  1907,  I  don't  know  how  many  are  alive.  Five  years 
ago  it  was  thought  that  about  forty  were  alive,  of  all  the 
enlistments  and  recruits.  As  an  artillery  company  has  to  be 
kept  full,  we  recruited  from  time  to  time,  mostly  by  trans- 
fers of  active  young  men  from  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  In 
all,  I  think,  we  enrolled  about  200  men.  About  fifty  of  the 
original  one  hundred  were  present  at  the  surrender.  I  know 
the  whereabouts  of  but  few:  N.  M.  Seagle,  of  Hickory,  N. 
C. ;  P.  E.  Hockersmith,  of  Woodburn,  Ky. ;  Tom  Hoard  and 
G.  A.  Knight,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Sam  A.  Thompson,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Texas;  Ed  W.  Smith,  Joe  Barron,  Frank  Erwin, 
George  Wimberly,  J.  M.  Seagle  and  Julius  Saunders  live  in 
Tyler,  Texas.     Dr.  Walker  lives  in  Gainsville,  Texas. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  of  the  personnel  of  Doug- 
las' Battery;  but  this  occassion  does  not  admit  it.  I  will 
only  refer  to  two  or  three  who  did  not  survive  the  war. 
There  were  many  thousand  brave  men  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  it_is[absurd  to  say  that  any  one  man  was  the 
bravest  of  all;  but  if  I  were  required  to  name  the  man    was 
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my  ideal  of  a  pood,  intelligent  and  brave  soldier,  I  would 
name  James  N.  Boren,  of  the  Tyler  fifty.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  Tennessee  where  he  had  been  graduated  from 
Franklin  College  and  then  the  law  school  inLebanan  Univer- 
sity. His  courage  was  not  of  a  savage  nature,  neither  was 
he  a  stoic;  but  he  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  patriotic  motives 
and  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  his  actions  in  the  hour  of 
danger  were  controlled  by  good  judgment,  with  sufficient  ex- 
citement to  cause  him  to  give  his  best  intelligence  to  his  du- 
ties. At  Elk  Horn  he  stood  between  the  guns  of  his  section 
and  directed  their  firing  for  three  hours  through  that  ordeal 
of  shot  and  shell  and  falling  timber.  At  Richmond,  Ky.,  I 
belonged  to  the  other  section  and  was  stationed  at  a  distance 
from  him,  and  did  not  see  him  killed;  but  learned  that  his 
actions  were  of  the  same  heroic  nature  that  they  were  at  Elk 
Horn. 

There  were  many  in  the  company  of  similar  tempera- 
ment and  character  of  mind.  Ans  Keel,  a  young  teacher, 
who  joined  at  Dallas,  and  was  killed  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  was 
of  that  kind. 

Cal  Crozier,  who  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  colonel 
of  the  negro  soldiers  stationed  at  Newberry,  S.  C,  in  Sep- 
tember 1865,  was  a  member  of  our  company  from  June  1861 
till  August  1862.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Cavalry  when 
he  started  on  the  Kentucky  campaign.  He  left  us,  I  think, 
at  Knoxville.  His  name  is  well  worthy  of  the  monument 
which   the  people  of  Newberry  have  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  members  of  Douglas'  Battery  have  been  so  widely 
scattered  since  the  war  that  there  has  been  practically  no 
co-operation  or  concert  of  action  towards  publishing  the  his- 
tory of  our  war  operations,  that  it  may  be  perpetuated  and 
handed  down  to  our  children.  The  few  who  survive  should 
look  after  this.  I  appeal  to  Ed  Smith,  Sam  Thompson, 
Press  Hockersmith,  G.  A.  Knight  and  the  other  boys  who 
are  alive,  to  bring  forward  something  fuller  and  betcer  in  ev- 
ery way  than  this  disjointed  record  of  reminisences.  We  are 
not  ashamed  for  our  children  to  read  our  record  after  we  are 
gone. 

James  B.  Lunsford. 

Rutherford  College,  N.  C,  June  26,  1907. 
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J.  A.  COX. 

John  Alexander  Cox,  of  Mineola,  was  a  veteran  of  the 
array  of  Northern  Virginia.  Born  in  Lincoln  county,  Tenn., 
April  22,  1842,  and  removed  to  Texas  in  1876  and   settled    in 

Wood  county.  Enlisted  in  Co. 
F,  1st  Tennessee  Confeder- 
ate Regiment  and  went  to 
Virginia  and  shared  the  hard- 
ships, fighting  and  privations 
of  that  army  under  Gen.  Lee. 
He  received  several  slight 
wounds  and  was  made  a  pris- 
oner at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg and  sent  to  Fort  Donel- 
son.'  Surrendered  with  Lee's 
army  at  Appomattox.  He  has 
been  married  twice.  First 
marriage  was  with  Miss  Fan- 
nie Lenard,  and  the  second  in 
the  state  of  Arkansas  to  Miss 
Parolee  Stafford.  Mr.  Cox  is 
a  prominent  planter  of  Wood  county,  and  noted  for  intelli- 
gence, push,  energy  and  his  great  charity.  He  made  a 
brave  Confederate  soldier  and  in  the  times  of  peace  rr.akes  a 
first  class  citizen.  Full  of  energy,  genial  and  generous,  he 
is  a  popular  man  in  the  community  where  he  lives.  Like  all 
fighting  men  of  the  South,  is  a  leader  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  advancement  and  enlightenment  of  his  people. 
Mr.  Cox  ranks  in  the  front  line  among  the  best. 
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''UNCLE  NED." 

"Uncle  Ned"  Buchanan,  of 
Harrison  county,  is  a  prosperous 
colored  farmer.  He  was  a  ser-  f 
vant  in  Company  A,  3d  Texas  j 
Cavalry,  Ross'  Texas  Brigade, 
and  waited  heroically  and  patri- 
otically on  his  master  during  the 
war.  "Uncle  Ned"  is  a  well-to- 
do  citizen  of  Harrison  county, 
Texas,  owns  his  own  farm  and  isl 
highly  respected  for  his  honesty  i 
and  integrity.  The  old  ante- 
bellum negroes  have  nearly  all 
crossed  the  river,  and  when  I 
meet  one  of  the  old  South  I  feel  — 
inclined  to  lift  my  hat.  No  peo- 
ple were  more  loyal  to  the  South  during  the  war  than  the 
negro  slaves.  As  a  rule  they  are  all  right,  .but  the  present 
generation  of  negroes  present  a  problem  to  be  settled.  "Un- 
cle Ned"  is  of  the  old  genei-ation,  and  a  credit  to  himself 
and  highly  respected  by  the  white  people  of  Harrison  county. 


THE    END. 
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